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AH*/ton of “ '/Vti' i'omUtii 

HRISTOPHIOK RACK was 
scorching. He liiul engagial 
to do an impossible thing, or 
imiK>ssibIe with a < ur less s\m 
pathetic than S(arleL Rmiiiei. 
but he believed that he uas 

going to do it. 

He had had a tingling rush <lc»un .1 long, 
.straight stretch of- road when, slowing as 
little as might be for a turning, he shot 
through a wooded common and lan upon 
something interesting. 

Mechanically he came to u stoj), mj 
suddenly that Scarlet Runner— her armour 
off for speed — wah/ed in yesU-ulays mud, 
and put her bonnet wIktc Ikt (Iriving-whei Is 
shcnild have been. 

Above her head and C’hristcjplior'.s u 
charming balloon was its anchoi 

attaching it to earth in an .idjacenl field, 
while leaning over the edge of its baskeUai, 
at a height of thirty feet in air, a young man 
droEi^ ^'Cup of tea and looked down u[Km 
tlte.id^oaching motor. 

said he in the .sk>. 

Halloa ! ” replied he oj'. the eartli. 

“ ThaPs what you call si e slip, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Or cousin,” grun.hled ("hristfiphci, 

angry with himself and ruffled with the 
stranger. • pc wished now he had clad liis 
darling for action, in her non skidding Uinds. 

“ Si(}e^slip\s something rrv never get,” sivid 
the young man in the balloon, watching the 
motorist right his car. “ Or tyre trouble : 
or iy; 

“ have fo say our prayers every 

time we want to stop,” said C.)hristoph(T. 
‘^Good-bye. Ho^x; you'll gel somewhere.” 

“ rfc in no hurry to get anywhere,” 
answered the other ” Tm out for fun . 
aren't you ? 

No : for business. Good-'bye again.” 

“ Don’t go,*^ urged the balloonist. “ Nice 
red assassin you’ve got — only a bit old- 
fasthi' Aed.’ 

** Old-fashioned J echoed Christoplier. 
'*VVhy, 4 ie*$ the lati^lthrng out. She's- 


\l. WlLMAMsON. 

}/y Intend the Chnnlfent tit. 

“ I'AC'use me, I only meant old-fashioned 
in cotn|xiiison with rny Kittle Stranger. An 
;iiilomol>ile s the vehicle of yesterday, a 
b.illtion the tairuge of tomorrow.” 

“ Well, lliey‘11 both be out of date the day 
.ifler,*’ said ( 'hrislopher, and smiled, fr«, after 
all, thi're was sonicilnng engaging about the 
young man in the sky. 

“ SunicieiU for ‘b... rt.iy js the vib.ilIor.Jn 
llu reof,” retorted tiii* otht. 

“Fur me, tne aulumt>bik iheteof. I’ve 
no ainbifjon fo own a strawl)(,‘rr\ biiskct.” 

“Oh, I w.isn’t going to ofki you one,*’ 
said the balloonist. “Hut 1 should like to 
offer >ou some leu.” 

“ Not on inv he.id, please ” 

“'Hn sms alone be there* Rut f’ln in 
eainesi. I’xe some Orange I’ckoe 
[)Iuvcrs’ egg sandwiches fit for a king *’ 

“ I m not in that ousiness myself,’' said 
( hristophiT, “fhough I may look the iwru 
And Tve some nnx* penny stu'ks of chocolate 
in my iKX'ket, w'hich will keep my vital .spark 
working ” 

l.)(jn’t think mm 1^ of chocolate a.s .a 
sparking plug mvself,” iet>lied the voice from 
on high 

“All * V«ai know something of the jargon. 
Ale* yon a motorist too.’' ” 

“1 i\.i.s, in dark ages. Have voii t'k»d the 
ail ? ” 

“ Not off tile level ’’ 

“Ome you do, )(»u 11 luin up your nose at 
the road." / 

“ Sliape forbids. And tmu^ forbids further j 
discussion. W ish you joy of the jjlovers’j 
<‘ggs.” 1 

“I don't know' where )ou want to g(j, l)ut| 

I bet 1 could get you there (juicker than yon 
can get ) ourself.” 

“\Vhai^ t'ould vou g<i from London to^ 
IVirquay in seven aours? I’hal’s what I’m 
try'ing to do.” 

“Shouldn’t have tf» 
you ? ” 


i«oi6, by O' ftna 
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iip^t the village, wfiich 1 can see not far off, 
though in your worm-like [x)sition on earth 
.you can’t get a glimpse of it. Shouldn’t 
won there’s a garage of sorts.” 

There was a microbe in Christopher Race’s 
blood which 
went mad when 
it came in con- 
tact with the 
microbe of a 
suggested adven- 
ture. His errand 
from I..ondon to 
Torquay was an 
errand of busi- 
ness, as he had 
hinted ; and 
though he had 
“ personally con- 
.Hucted” two 
short tours and 
made a little 
money since he 
had set up as 
a gentleman 
chauffeur to 
])r()ve to his rich 
^icle the stuff 
iq him, 

"'"^^“^mld not 
JSYord to miss 
any promising 
chance. 

An advertise- 
ment of his had 
been answered 
yesterday by a 
Mr. Kinnington 
Brown, of Fin- 
nington Hall, 
near Torquay, 
inviting him to 
bring his car on 
a visit of inspec- 
tion and be engaged for a month’s trip if 
satisfactory. Because he was proud of Scarlet 
Runner, and liked ,to show her paces, he 
had wired that he w^ould (tyres permitting) 
reach the Hall in a seven hours’ run from 
I.<ondon ; but now he had met Apollyon on 
the way, arid Apollyon tempted him. 

It would surprise Mr.. Finnington Brown if 
the advertisii!)^ chauffeur dropped in on him 
in a baHoon,/^]^^!^< hqttr earlier than ex- 
jn a mQt<^ar, and explained that — 
%vnlanations ! — say that, 
Scarlet 


business, but — it w'ould be the j^t of jokes, 
especially if Finnington Brown were some 
old-fashioned duffer. And if the balloog 
never got to Finnington Hail, or anywhere else 
on earth, why, it was all in the day’s #ork, 

anc^everything, 
life, must 
end some time. 

“I accept 
with pleasure 
your kind in- 
vitation fcM* tea, 
and a canter,” 
Christopher 
said, aloud. 
“ Will you call 
for me, or do i 
call for you ? ” 
“We’ll make 
a rendezvous,” 
replied the other, 
“a little lower 
down — or what 
you’re still ac- 
custoihed to 
considering 
‘ down.’ When 
you’ve put up 
your crawler, 
you might just 
bring along an 
able-bodied 
yokel or tw^o to 
help unhitch me 
from the stars, 
eh? I don’t 
want to let my- 
self down, as I 
can’t spare gas.” 

“Thank good- 
ness, fve don’t 
have to chll for 
aid in putting 
on brakes or 
turning the stsffting- handle.” Christopher 
flung the words skyward as he ,»flashed 
towards the village. 

It was no more than half a mile a^ay, but 
owing to a sharp shower the population had 
been kept within bounds and missed 
seeing their sky visitor. Otherwise the 
gentleman in the balloon would not have 
eaten his plovers' eggs in peace. iChristopher 
put up his car at the inn stable, which 
thought itself a garage, knd in th^ company 
of three young men, wbom^e ea$i]F<^ollectcd, 
mumed to the field ci£‘the balh^ by a 
short cut across meadowa. ^ 

I But th^ party not return 
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panied. Vhe news of the “free show” 
provided lor the neighbourhood spread 
mysteriously, and by the time Christopher 
and bis attendants were out of the village 
hftf the able-bodied inhabitants were at their 
heels. A^growing crowd watched the slow 
hauling d&n of the balloon and listened, 
open-mouthN, to the instructions delivered 
by the aeronaut. 

As for him, despite the surging audience, 
he was as calm as the weather, w^hich, in the 
lull after storm, enabled his directions to 
be obeyed without hitch. His basket-iar 
touched earth, light as a swallow dropping 
fiom flight. Each of Christopher’s assistants 
got half a crown for the work he would have 
• been enchanted to do for nothing, and while 
all three vilfago youths clung grinning to the 
basket’s edge the invited guest climbed over 
it into a luvurious nest stored witit rugs, 
books, maps, ffK>d, a tea basket, and a few' 
bottles of wine. 

“When I say ‘ Let go > ’ do it all together,” 
ordered the balloon’s owner, as he pulled in 
his anchor and deftly festooned the r()|X' 
round the car. “ Anyone who hangs on ma\ 
get translated to another sphere. I'arew'ell 
for ever. Now -let go ! ” 

And they did let go, with scared precision. 
But Christopher Race, who stood in the 
middle of the car, wondert^d iK'cause, though 
^ the six brown hands \anished, the balloon 
still seemed to be standing still. 

“ Not' enough gas, I suppose,” he mur 
niuied, with gentle scorn. “ It’s the saim* 
sort of feeling you have in a motor, when she 
gasps out her last sigh of petrol through her 
carburettor.” 

“ Is it?” echoed his new friend, who was, 
Christopher now began to realize, an exceed- 
ingly good looking young man of the best 
American type. “Well, just step heie and 
look over.” 

Christopher stepped and looked, and 
started back amazed. While he had sneered 
at the balloon's plight, she had been tjuietly, 
industriously rising to a height of a thousand 
feet above the staring faces he had expected 
to see gazing up into his. 

“Not enough gas!” laughed the American. 

“ Why, thanks to my economy, we’re as full 
of gas as one of your ha’penny dailies, f ^t'& 
be happy as birds, telling each other our 
names and impressions of things in general 

I’m Paul Western " 

might guessed that,” cut in 

Cttfiato|Aert You’re tht Western, of course 
- of the big balloon race last week, 

to ttieet you. As for the only 


rpce I have to my^ credit is my name--' 
Christopher Race— ‘Ace’ they used to call 
me at college. Would it bad the 
Ace of Diamonds ! " ^ 

“I suppose Ace of Hearts would have 
suited the case better?” 

“Never was in love in my life,” said 
\ Christopher. “Though one has fancies, of 
I course.” 

“Same with me,” said Western. “I felt 
somehow, when I looked dow*n on the top of 
your head and refrained from throwing bread- 
ciumbs on it, that we were kindred spirits. 
If ever we dt) care about a 'girl, probably 
it’ll go haid with us.” 

“ 1 want it to,” said Christopher. * 

“ Do you ? I’m not so sure. We’d perhaps 
be better off if we stayed among the stars. 
Don’t worry, though. 1 w'on’t insist on your 
trying' the cxix*riment, or you'll begin to tWnfi 
I’m not Western, but a lunatic at large.” ^ 
“Very much at largo,” murmured Chris- 
topher, glancing at a mountain-range of cloud. 
“ We seem to be in the middle of everywhere, 
but to be getting nowrhere.” 

“We’re bobbing about,” sajd Western, 
“but I’ll lun her up higher, and see if wre 
can’t cateh that biee/e.” 

He began emptying sand out of a 
but, so far as Christopher could tell, rivnd 
hiipi)ened excx'fit that the mountain-range" 
sank out of sight and othrr^, even wilder, 
came into view. Also, the air seemed 
fresher, though not inteti.sely cold. 

“Ciood gracious, we hav(* got our wrt, 
with a vengeance ' ” e\( laiined VVestern. K+ 
“ I don’t fed any,” said t'hristopher. g 
“ Because you’re going with it at exarifc 
the same rate. But we’re making a gow % 
thirty miles an hour.’’ ¥ 

“At that rate you’ll soon land me in' 
'roniuay,” (^hristopher replied, cheerfully. 

“I er —am not ijuite sure. « You see, 
the wind happens to be the wrong way.” 
Western peered at a compass through gather- 
ing dimness, for the early March evening 
was closing in, and then hastily pulled the 
valve cold. 

“ That's rather a l>orc — for Mr. Kinnii^gton 
Blown,” said Christopher. “ As for me, I 
never enjoyed myself more, and can’t regret 
anything though Scarlet Runner’s reputation 
will suffer an undeserved wrong. It’s getting ' 
dark, isn’t it ? Aiid what are all these white 
things coming up at us? ” J 
“ Rain’s turned to a snow ^urry.” 

“ Is it usual to snow up— in these parts ?” 
“.We’re dropping down now — faster than 
it 
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Dropping into nig{^t/’ Christopher re- 
fU ('ted, aloud. 

*It m|s true. The sun had set behind 
leaden ci^s. Already, as one says across 
the Channel, it made night ; and iar below 
they saw clustering lights, shining like jewels 
on purple velvet 
cushions. Though 
they could feel 
no wind, as they 
bunt over the 
edge of the 
t)asket the lights 
in the world he- 
Death appeared 
to float rapidly 
past, as if l^rne 
by an onrush ing 
jide. Sometimes 
theAwere hidden 
bv black rags of 
(loud; but at 
these rags 
were fringed with 
gleaming silver. 

'I he moon was 
^n^ing upt clear 
and, as 

2S^i>edience 
^mmand, 
uTe wind was 
still ; the lights 
IQ the purple 
* depths no longer 
moved on a dark 
tide, but a river 
of silver swal- 
loV^ed up the 
yellow sparks 
and flooded the 
purple valleys. 

“Good I” said 
Western. “ Now 
we can descend 
We shall have aii 


He* had pulled the valve-corded they 
steadily descended. Now they swam in a sea 
of croetny mist, laced with the moon’s silver. 
They knew that they must be near earth, l^t 
the gleaming sea-fog shrouded all debtfl^ 


Suddenly, however, they became 
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dose to the lalt- 
ing balloon ; and 
at the same in- 
stant the car 
bumped and 
swayed bound- 
ing like some 
wild creature 
caught by the 
f(K)t in a trap. 
There was a 
swishing of foli- 
age or pine- 
needles and a 
crackling of 
small branches. 
Tliey were en- 
tangled in a tr '.e. 

Halloa, this 
is a surprise 
party!** ex- 
claimed Western, 
quick to snatch 
an axe. Bending 
far over the edge 
he felt for the 
branches which 
held the basket, 
and began to 
hack at tbem^ 
“Push off your 
side if you can,** 
he said to Chri^ 
tophear. 

Obediently 
ChriatQpber 
leaned out 


illumination for our landing, and though 
we*re coming down iilto a mist — a sea mist, 
I should judge by the salt tang of it — it's so 
thin that we shall know whether we’re drop- 
ping on earth or water.** 

“Have you any Mea where we arc?” 
asked C^hristopheif who hod long ago 
abandoned bo(«of Tott&tor its neighbour- 
hood — if hehadmubr reiily had any — but, like 
a truespoitsmao^ wasievenbg in theadventure. 

“Might be Hampshire'’ suggested Western, 
vaguely. might be anywhere—* 

near the coast It*s Wrd to say to thirty 
miles or so, the way wS bavt tadbgp’' 


down, his hands coming into contact piih t 
bristling pine-needles. Thus engaged, his 
face was lit up with the yellow light 
filtered through the thin silver lace iA the 
mist . C , 

“ VVhy, we*re close to a houses’* sud 
to Western, whose back Was ;^warcis 

him as he woiiced. “ There must beNS lighted 
•window just round the comer. /I faenSiw I 
couk) push off from due waB. Yes, By 
kanii^ well gut I can toueb^k. hdcib 
aitd tbece*is a lot of ivy.^ Ips^ia'wukdsi^ liiw 
one dioeaft hear us th»n#l that win^ so 
nekr, and ^e^us Ibr buigl^** 
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By this thiD»W^hm had stopped chopping 
branches to ghuice over his shoulder. 

% **By Jove^ we ace close I** he exclauned. 
/*I%irTOW s^ve we must have had from 
crashnig dwn on the roof in this mist —it’s 
60 dbeeivicix But^ as it is, we’re all right 
On^ keep oflf the bouse, your side, if 
is a vender we don’t see the shadows of 
heads, by this time, in the light from that 
window. We’re almost in it” 

can touch the stone ledge, juct round 
the comer of the house wall,” said Chrib- 
topher. “ It’s wet —there’s a pool ot — — ” 

••Water” was the word on his tongue; 
buh as he pulled back his hand and looked 
ft it in the yellow ha/e of lamplight which 
mingled with the moon’s rays, he drew in his 
breath quickly. 

•* What’s the matter ? ” asked Western. 

••Look*” Christopher answered, in kn 
odd voice, holding out his hand. Fingeis 
and palm were dyed red, a wet red tliat 
glistened. 

••Fresh paint, perhaps,” suggested Western. 
But his voice was also strange 

••Paint doesn’t run like water, paint 
doesn’t fall in drops, ’ Christopher said, 
gravely. 

‘•Then—you think ” 

*•1 think there’s something very queer 
about this house.” 

Their lively tones were hushed now. 
Involuntarily they whisjiered. 

•• Pooh * 1 know what you mean, but it 
can’t be. A windowsill Why should — 
such things don't happe'h.” 

••All the same, I’m going to hang out fiom 
the car and try to twist round the corner far 
enough to see ” 

•• Wait tiU 1 hang on to you, or you’ll get 
a tumble.” 

Christopher leaned out, with one knee on 
the edge of the trapp^ car, one hand 

« into and grasping the thick stemmed 
uiging thus, he could see the window 
wiieiiGe came the light ; and as he looked, 
peerinj^ thiough the mist, a slight breeze 
Sprang up and blew a fold of the white veil 
away. He could see round the corner and 
into the lighted window, but only a faint 
impcem<m of what he saw there remained 
with him-^ vegue picture of an old fashioned, 
oak-^paaeUed room, with a great many books, 
and a; long mirror opposite thq window— for 
it was sothming in the window itself which 
caurtt and held his gw» He saw it, and 
aairit tepeated in the mirror, or, rather, saw 
r there he codd see in no other why. 

A foant body hung oV^ the window-stll^ 


inert and HIHeaa Ha bad fallen 
and half out, bis head and ehouU^ 
protntdmg over the stone led^^wbich 
Christopher had touched, the faecSd^uhaed 
and While in the mingluig light of kunp and 
moon. 

Christopher saw it upside down, the eyes 
%olled back and staring open, as if they strove 
tfi find and look into his. There was a red 
stain on the forehead, and the hair, which 
was dark and long, clung wet and matted 
over the brows. The lips veie twisted into 
a terrible, three-cornered smile, and Chris- 
topher started back from it with a cry. 

“ What did you see ? ” asked Western. 

Christopher told him. •• Do you want to 
look and make sure I’m not mad?” he 
asked. 

For an instant Western hesitated, then said 
that he would look. 

Christopher held him, as he had held 
Christopher , but the look was a brief one. 

•• For Heaven’s sake, let’s get out of this,” 
Western stammered. •* 1 hope I’m no 
coward, but it’s too ghastly— happening on 
such a thing -whate\er it is, whatever it 
means. It makes me sick to U* near it. 
Where’s that a\e? Here. Well be free, 
and off into puie air in a minute.” 

With a crash, a branch broke short off 
under the axe. Western threw out san4 mid 
the Little Stranger floated up, bumping 
against a curious, battlemented rooi^ which 
rose and stretched dark m the moonlight 

•• We’re caught again 1 Another branch 
somewhere!” cried Western, desperately, 
just as they had thought to sail out of danger 
of perilous bumps. He groped once more 
for the axe, which he had thrown carelessly 
down in his haste to get nd of sand. 

As he exclaimed, something moved near 
by, and a figure which had been hiding 
among the battlements sprang up |ind ran 
towards the swaying balloon. 

Highly wrought as they were, at first the 
two >oung men were struck with horror, as if ' 
beholding a spirit; but as the clear moon- 
light fell full upon the form common sense 
came back, and they knew that this was no 
ghostly vision. 

A girl in a white dress was hurrying along 
the flat roof, her arms outstretched in a 
detaining gesture. •• Save me ! ” she faltered, 
her voice broken by fear or pain. 

Whether or no it was paitly the effect of 
the moonlight, the girl seemed to Christopher 
aud Western the most beautiful creature they 
had ever seen, even in the dreams which the 
leading of poets’ fimeies, brings to boys. 
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/fic had hair which the moon burnished to 
c*j[)[jcr, and il k*l! m two long, thick rtipes or 
JiraitU ovti shill shoulders and young bosoni. 

I he radiuru e which had pierceil the 

blo\^ing mi.st shone into her eyes, making 
them large and dark, and wondeiful as wells 
that mirror stars in black depths. 

“(>h, sa\e me take me with you--who^ 
ever you are- -where\er you go -anywheru 
away from this awful house * ” she l)egged of 
the strangers, as she c’ume flying across the 
dark, flat expanse behind the battlements. 
And eageily (.'hristoiiher Race and Paul 
Western |)Ut out their arms to reach and 
draw her into the ear. 

But Fate eame betwi'cn them and the girl. 
A new j>ufi ol wind caught the balloon again, 
bumping the basket against the balti lUents, 
so lliat both men staggenxi and lull upon 
their knees. So gieat and so sudden was 
the strain that the branch w'hich for a 
moment had arrested them broke with a 
sliarp snap, and the balloon, already lightened 
ol liallast, was whirled away like a soap 
htibhle before they had time to speak. 

In a second the white giil and the dark 
battlements had been swept out ol sight. 
Western got to his feet and seued the val\e 
cord, but (‘hrislojjhcT, still on his knees, 
ciied out a warning “ Slop ’ ” 

“ Listen,” he said ; “ whats that sound?” 

W estern pauscxl with his hand on the cord, 
his eais aieil. 

'I'he balloon was in a boiling surl ol snowy 
cloud, lit by the iiiofui. (‘ould see 

nothing save tins glittering froth, but tht re 
was a sound louder and moie ominous than 
the harp-like singing of the cordage. From 
below came at short, regular intervals a deep, 
levcrbeiating boom. 

In his excitement W estern had not heard, 
until Christopher compelled his attention. 

“'Phe sea!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ We’ie over 
the sea.'* 

“Another moment and w’e should have 
l>een in it,” added Christopher. 

“Then that hou.se must stand close to the 
shore,** Western siiid. “Sixty .seconds ago 

we w'ere there ; now ” 

“We're being blown out to sea, aren’t 
we?” finished C hristopher. 

I’m afraid we are,” the other admitted. 
“Great Scolt I- wouldn’t have had this 
happen for anything.” 

“ Is it so dangerotis ? ” 

“ Hang danger ' * I wasn’t thinkii^ of 
myself — or you either. I was thinking of 
the girl— that beautiful, that divine girl. 
We’ve lost her - deserted her, left her 


abandoned — do you understand We can’t 
gel back to her. We don’t know where she 
is. We can never find her again.” ^ 

“ We must,” said C'hristotiher. “5he 
us lo save her. From w^hai; I 
wonder ^ What had happened ? What was 
^he afraid would still hapi>en^ What can 
be the secret of that terrible ho^use ? ” 
Western lilted out another bag of sand. 

I'he clouds fell from under them as they 
shot up into more rarefied air. “ 'I'he best 
thing we can hope for now, I suppose,” he 
went on, “is lo get to France, and then back 
again, to find and the house, or to spend 
all we have and are in trying to do it. If 
we’ie to make this |xissagc without shipwreck, 
we imiJsl travel higli.’’ • 

“ ihe girl - il she was a girl, and not a 
dream — seems to have made a tn'inendous 
ini[)iession on you in a short tiiiie,” said 
Christqf)her, beginning to be himself again. 

“(hrl! Call her an angel, and you’d be 
nearei the mark,” exi'laimed Western. “I 
luver knew there could be such a beautiful 
crtatiire. And to think that she was in 
awful fear or trouble, that ^he called on me 
to save her, and that 1 tailed, because of a 
mere puff ol wind. Tl it hadn’t been for 
that, and the ciacking branch, she'd have 
been with iis now.” 

'They were racing over a sea of steel 
which they could sec sometimes through 
a great hole in a lorn carpet of cloud. 
Western did not say anything to discourage 
his guest , hut, though Christopher was a 
novK'e, he had heard ballooning men talk 
since the sport c'ame into fashion, -and he 
knew that the Lnglisli ('hannel was wide, 
that they might never .see the other side, 
because the balloon might not have buoy- 
ancy enough to carry her passengers acrotis. 

'rime might drag, though the balloon flew 
as the rising wind flew. The tw'o young men 
had said ul) they had to say, and fell silent as 
the hours .sped by. But it was not because 
they w’cre afraid ; fear would have been a 
mean emotion for these star-embroidered 
heights. Yet they were grave. The sky at 
night over a wild sea, when the breeze has 
increased to a wind and the wind has grown 
to a gale, is not a place tor joking. 

Both men thought much of the battle- 
mented house, and the white girl who had 
ap()ealcd in vain for help. 1'hey thought, 
too, of the lo.st spirits in Dante’s Inferno, 
impelled ever forward by the pitiless, driving 
wind. • 

So the night went on, and as the ^lloon 
held her own the adventure woula, have 
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be^n to lOciu n>m 
iiiunplure, ?m< 1 it not 
been ftir the dark 
])|ctiirc of the tiagic 
hotfjjC by the seu. 

There was nothing to 
do blit to cat when 
they were hungry, to 
throw out balli%it when 
the Little Sti anger 
allowed signs of falter- 
ing, to light their lamps 
and consult the com- 
pass or the anemo- 
meter. 

After midnight the 
gale grew weary. 'Fhey 
4iiJl hung over the sea, 
but far away shone a 
lamp like a lallen star. 

It was a liglithouse, 

Western said ; and, 
though they lo>t the 
welcome gleam, it was 
not long after wlicn 
they heard once more 
the thunderous boom- 
ing of surf. 'I'lieii they 
looked down on a vast 
stretch of opacpie dark- 
ness, with no more 
glitter of moon on 
steely waves. 

** Land 4 shouted 
Western. “She’s 
brought us safely across, after all. Helovv lies 
France — Normandy, ])i rhaps. Now’s our 
chance, and we must take if or fare worse.” 

He pulled the vaherord and they fell, 
thrilled with the wild joy of danger and un- 
certainty as they jieered over tile e<lge <jf 
their frail car into the gulf u{ moonlight and 
shadow. Suddenly Western made a <piK'k 
movement and let down a drag-rope. “It 
touches,” he said. “ Hark ! Isn’t that a cow 
lowing ? ” 

'rhe earth dew up at them, and not far od 
were a group of farm buildings, witii a large 
j)ond beyond. Delay of a moment might 
mean disaster, for here was the plac’C to 
alight — not on those ]x>inted gables or in the 
shining sheet of water. Western opened 
wide the valve, the car came quietly to earth, 
and before slic could bump or drag he 
tugged the red ripping cord and tore the 
Little Stranger from foot to crown. The gas 
gushed out, and folds of silk enveloped the 
twojroung men as the balloon lost shape and 
collapsed. 

Vol. IMXIll —2 


“Let her he as she is,” said Western, 
coolly, as he si rambled out and extricated 
bis coni{>anion. “C)ur business is to get 
back to that gill.” 

i 'hristopber agreed with him, and together 
they started off through a ploughed field of 
sodden mud towards the buildings with the 
pointed ri»ofs. 'riicre was a locked gate to 
climb, a farmyaril to cross, and then a 
chained dog began to liay Irom his kennel. 
A stjuare of light flashed yellow in a daik 
wall, and a voice hailed them in Trench. 

llotli young men could speak the language, 
Race better tlian W’esfern, and between 
them they explained that they w'cre not 
burglars Inii balloonists ; that they had 
trossed the Mani'he, and had found a resting- 
[ilace on the land of monsieur, of whom they 
beggi d assistance, (^ould he give them a 
carl to the nearnst railway- station ? If he 
could, they w^ould give him money, much 
money, in return. ^ • 

“It is lucky, monsieur, that you are not 
burglars, for you have come to the house of 
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the nuiyor of this c<>r,nmune/’ said the farmer, 
“atuJ I liave five tall sons. Hut since you 
sire balloonists, anti esjiecially Knglish ones, 
we will do what we can for you, even though 
It IS the pjitldlc of the night. Vive riintente 
( ouhale ' 

In hve nnnutes more the mayor and tht* 
major’s sons weic all out of the house, 
iinti some \\t nt to ga/*' furiously at the^ 
di lliited lialloon, while others hel|)ed their 
latlier get ready the white-covered rait. ^ 

SiKt'our and protection for the Little 
Stranger were promised, and the Englishmen 
were informed that they had alighted within 
twelve kilometres of IIa\re I'he farmer 
thought it w'as too late Ij catch the Soiith- 
ani]>lon boat, and les had nuuh 

better rest . his sons thought it wms not loo 
late, and did then best to speed the parting 
guests. A hundred francs which had been 
Western’s became the mayor s ; thanks and 
complunent.s fell thick as liail ; and twenty 
minutes after the « oll.ipsc of the Little 
Stranger its late navigators w'ctc siiceding 
through the night as fast as a jiuwerful 
Normandy horse could take them, towards 
Havre. 'They da.shed into the (juay as the 
last whistle blew lor tlie dcjiarture of the 
night boat, and flung tlu'iiiselves across the 
g.ingway just as it was being hauled ashore. 

"riie journey back lo l'aig*;ind across a 
turbulent and noisy sc‘a was a vulgar 
experience lompared to their flight with 
the wind amt)ng the stars. Ihit as neither 
f<*lt in the mood for rest, it gav*e them time 
to dismiss details of iheii premeditated (jut*st. 

Of course, said Christopher, there might 
be something in the morning papei whuii 
could give them the clue they wanted , in 
w'hich case they would know vvhal to do 
next. Hut, if the mysterv of the battle- 
menled house and its lighi<*d window were 
not revealed to them aftei their landing at 
Southampton, he proi)oscd that they should 
as soon as possible retrieve Scarlet Runner, 
and tour the coast in her. Unless there w’erc 
news of the house and what had happened 
iliere, the only way in which they could 
hf)pe to find it was by recognising the battle- 
ments. Beyond that one salient feature, and 
their knowledge that the house (which must 
have at least one pine tree near it) stood close 
to the sea, they had no other clue to guide 
them to the girl they bad lost. 

It was eight in the mprning when they 
touched English soil, and their first thought 
was to buy a sievfmpa[)er, of w^hich they 
scarcely let a paragrai)h go unregarded. But 
they learned nothing. So far, the battlemented 


house kept its secret ; nevertheless if fortifhe 
did not favour them in one waj^ it did in 
another, for they discovered a train leaving 
Southampton almost immediately after theij^ 
arrival, which would lake them across countr) 
lo Scarlet Runner. 

She lay at a small village not far from 
Veovil ; and it was after elev^en wdicn 
C'hristopher had the congenial ?ask of feeding 
her with petrol and refreshing her with cool 
water 'lo do this was the aflair of only a 
few minutes, and then, having wired to Mr 
Emnmgtr)!! Brown, he was ready to return 
Western’s hospitality of yestertlay. 

All night the expert balloonist had pu/zled 
over the problem of distances and speed, 
trying to determine fiom the map of Isngland 
how' far and in what direction the l^ittlf 
Stranger h.id drifted after taking Race fin 
board, before the sudden March gale had 
subsided and dropped him, in a rising sea 
fi)g, at the lost house. Now, in obedience 
to Western’s calculations, Scarlet Runner’s 
boiuu't WMS pointed upon a south-easterly 
coiiise, slanting abvavs towards the sea. 

When, well on in the afternoon, they came 
to Weymouth, they tfikl each other that their 
systiMuatic search was only beginning. It 
v\'as not unlikely that they might find the 
Iiouse of the battlements in this neighbour- 
hood ; and, des( ribing it as well as they could 
at a motor gaiage which they visited, they 
watched for a look of recognition. But 
ntihody at the garage and nobody at the old- 
fashioned hotel where thev next applied had 
ever heard of or seen such a mansion by .the 
sea. 

Eastward ("hristopher drove Scarlet Runner 
after We) mouth, taking the coast road when 
there was one, and, when the way wandered 
irrelevantly elsewhere, exploring each side- 
track which might lead to a house by the 
shore. So darkness fell, and all the searchings 
and all the (pic-stionings had been vain. It 
was useless to go on alter nightfall, and in 
the sequestered hollow of Lul worth Cove 
they stopped till dawm beckoned them on. 

'Fhe newsjxipers which found their way late 
to laihvorth had nothing in them of interest 
to Christopher Race or Haul Western, 
though they wrere crammed with world-shaking 
events ; and they did not wait for the coming 
of the lepers next day. By six o’clock they 
were off upon their chivalrous errand, neither 
behind the other in eagerness, for Christopher 
did not see why he had not as much right as 
Western to fall in love with the beautiful 
mystery. He had already imagined hitjjself 
in love several times, though when he reflected 
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upon the affairs in cold blcx)d he knew that 
there had*becn nothing in them, lie did not 
even grudge his cousin, Ivy de Lisle, to his 
friend Max Lind, but he wondered if he would 
\ot grudge this wonderful girl to Paul W^estom 

^t seemed to him that to find the girl and 
save her from the horror she had feared, lo 
win her love, and eventually marry her aboi#t 
the time thatch is rich uncle should decide to 
leave him everything, would be a delicious 
romance ; and when Western began to make 
some such remark, apropos to his own slat(‘ 
of mind, Christopher frankly proclaimed his 
own intentions. 

“ But I tell you the girl is mine,’’ argued 
the other, surprised and disgusted \ for he 
had taken Christopher’s helpfulness for dis- 
•interested sympathy. 

“ Why is she yours more than mine ? ” 
argued Race. 

“Because — I saw her first,” said Wtslern. 

“'riiat would be difficult to prove,” said 
Christopher. 

“ Anyhow, it was my balloon.” 

“I was your honoured guest. Besides, if 
)ou hadn’t thrown <ait sand, we could have 
stopped and taken Iut away.” 

“ I laid first claim. Vou can't deny that. 
You should have spoken wlien 1 first told 
you how much I admired her. Oh, by every 
rule, she’s mine.” 

“First catch your hare,” said Chnsiojiher. 

“What a simile! If only for that, you 
don’t deserve her.” 

“So far as that’s concerned, I don’t 
suppose there’s much to choose between us.” 

“ I wish I thouglit you were chaffing,’’ 
^aid the American. 


“ I’m not ” • 

“ 'Then how's ihi'» dung to be decided^ *' 

“ By the girl - when we find her.” 

“ Yes. But one of us - the one who gets 
ahead — 1 *» l>ound to have the h^j/^ chance. 
Lot)k here, I’m obliged to stick to your 
i ompany, for I can’t gel on without your car , 
It w(»uld mean too much ilelay now to wire 
somcw'here and try tn hire an e(]ually good 
one.” 

‘ “'I'liere i.sn’t such a thing,” said Cniristophcr, 
“ Well, one half as good, then. I’m at 
your mercy. You wouldn’t have seen the 
girl if it hadn’t been for me. You might 
stand aside and let me propose. We 
Americans think nothing of asking a girl to 
marry us the first time w^e see her, if we 
really want her and some other fellow’s likely 
to snatch her out of our possession. But an 
Knglishman could never do the thing offhand 
like that, lie - ” 

“ Nonsense,” cut iii('hrislophei. “English- 
men are the same as Americans. We’re 
brothers ; and just because we are, T'll come 
to an agreement with ) 0 u. If we find the 
girl ” 

we find her. Don’t say ‘ if.’ ” 

“ When we find her, the one w'ho does 
most towards saving her shall have the right 
to sj>eak first. I>r) you agree ? ” 

“Yes,” said Western, alter a moment’s hesi- 
tation. He was sitting beside (’hristopher, 
and as they discussed the |3robabIe result of 
their (piest it progressed fruitlessly. Explora- 
tion was difficult, for great cliffs walled the 
coast, and only here and there were they cut 
into hollows w'hcre small side-roads ran to 
the sea. A place as important as the battle- 
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nicntecl housi* must, be approached by a 
road, and though they passed through village 
after village, learning nothing, they would 
npt give way to discouragement. 

Soone«;^or later, they said to each other, 
they would find the house. But there was a 
thing which they did not say aloud. Suppose 
it were too late? Already thirty-si.\ hours 
and more had gone by sirin' they had lost/ 
the girl — lost her at the moment ^\ hen she ‘ 
cried to them for help. Someone else imght^ 
have given that help. Or else — it might be 
that she had passed beyond the need ^ for 
ever lUit these things did not bear 
speaking of 

Starlet Runner had sped under the 
shadow of a ruined castle, and was nearing 
Ardwanage, when a train which had not yet 
gathered full speed after leaving the station 
ran towards them along the line, that here lay 
parallel with the road. Race liad slowed 
down for a frightened horse, and he was in 
the act of putting on sjieed again when 
Western sprang up in the seat beside him. 
‘‘Turn — as quirk as you ran,” he stammeied. 

Catch that tram. She in if!"' 

“Shc?’^ echoed Christopher, bewildcied, 
but obeying. 

“ A7/^— tlie girl — my lost girl. 1 saw her."' 

“ Our lost girl,'’ (diristopher amended, and 
slipped in his fourth sjieed. “ II .Sc.iilet 
Runner can c«itch that train, and she’s really 
in it, the first chance is mint' -eh ? ” 

“ Ves — yes, anything, if you’ll only bring 
me to her,” ga.sped Western. “She ivas 
there —you may take my word. There’s no 
one like her. Her face was at the open 
window, with the same expression on it as 
when she l^egged us to save her. Whatever 
the mystery is — whatever has happened since 
that night — .she’s horribly unhap[>y and 
frij^hteNcd. It may be it isn’t too late to 
save her yet." 

“ Was she alone ? ” asked Christopher, as 
Scarlet Runner, .sensitively responsive to his 
touch, leaped ahead like a panther. I^ueky 
there were no more frightened hordes m the 
way ' 

“ How can I tell ? I saw only her,” said 
Western. “And yet, now I come to think,* 
I'm not sure there wasn’t a man by her side, 
and a man in the window facing her, too. I 
don’t know what they were like, but — some- 
how I’ve an impressian of common faces, in 
strong contrast to hers.” 

Christopher did not answer, but a thought 
was in his mind ivhich made him neglect to 
put on the brakes at the top (jf a steep 
descent. Scarlet Runner coasted down, and 


kept the train well in sight. Though 
leaped, panther-like, she held on tier terrific 
w'ay with a rhythm and speed which no 
animal could equal. ^ 

'I ’he smoke of the locomotive trailet^its 
dark flag along the sky, and Scarlet Runner 
hurled herself in pursuit, 
f 'I'he heavy engine drawing its huge load 
could do forty miles an hou/ on an even 
track ; the light car, clean and springy as a 
trained allilete, could sprint at least twenty 
miles faster on the road, but that road must be 
clear, and there came in the skill of the driver. 

ChnstophcT Rac'e was a driver born, not 
made. His eye saw and understood with the 
<luK*kness of light. His hand and foot moved 
with automatic precision ; his nerve was 
unshaken. Western admired him, and fof 
the moment compared the sport of ballooning 
unfavourably with that of motoring. 

On the long, straight stretch of road the 
wMnd shouted m their ears like a hurricane, 
and Seal let Runner gained easily on the dark 
trail of smoke. But she plunged into a 
village, with children toddling out of cottages 
to their playground, the public road. In an 
instant the .speed had dropped to a crawl, 
and the car, with its musical siren sounding 
a tuneful w^arning, picked its path among tiny 
maids and men, skimmed silently past an 
unattended cartdiorse just ready to bolt, and 
sprang out with a bound into open country 
again. 

“ We shall do it ! ” cried Western ; and 
then, round a turn, showed a rail way -crossing. 
A moment earlier, and the car W’ould have 
shot through like an arrow ; but Race had to 
jam the brake on _ with sudden force, or 
Scarlet Runner’s bonnet would have crashed 
into the gates as they swung shut. 

'Die car wa.s ahead of the train at the 
crossing, and Western shouted an offer of 
ten pounds to the gatekeeper if he would 
open for a second and let them rush by ; but 
the man shook his head, and they had to 
wait, not only to see the train go pcast, but to 
sit chafing while the huge caterpillar length 
of a luggage train followed, crawling along 
the other line, 

I./ater it was .shunted on to a siding, and 
blocked the way for five of the longest 
minutes either young man had ever known. 
'I'he race was over, and they had lost. 

It was easy enough to learn from the gate- 
keeper that the train they had chased was 
bound for Tx)ndon, but, as it would stop at 
four stations before reaching its destination, 
it was impossible to guess at which tbe.£irl 
was most likely to get out. 
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All they could do was to pause at each 
town in tiifh, and inquire at the station for a 
>oung lady answering their description. Such 
girl, it seemed to them, could not pass 
noticed by the most married station- 
master or unobservant porter ; therefore, 
when they asked at Marne for a beau- 
tiful blonde w'ith red-gold hair, and wer<? 
told that no silth person had left the London 
or any other train, they would instantly have 
dashed on towards Beemouth, if it had not 
been for Scarlet Runner. She needed water 
and petrol ; and while Christopher was 
supplying her wants, Western bought a news- 
paper of that morning. 

“ Ready to go on,” said Christopher. 

“We won’t go on. We stop lu*re,” 
smsw^ered the American, excitedly. “ Read 
this.” 

He pointed to a half column of startling 
headlines : “ Murder or Suicide of a Baronet. 
Master of Abbey Court, Dorsetshire. Beau 
tiful Young Girl Accused, and Arrested by 
Police While Trying to Escape.” 

Christoijher read on, 
eagerly absorbing the sen^ 
sational version of the 
mystery which to him and 
his companion had seemed 
impenetrable. 

Sir Digby Plantagenct 
was an eccentric, middle- 
aged baronet, claiming 
descent from kings. He 
was a childless widower, 
living alone save for two 
old servants, in a desolate 
but beautiful house, 
dating from the days of 
Henry VII. Though rich 
enough to keep a generous 
household, he lived almost 
as a miser, and saw no one 
until a year ago, when he 
sent for a daughter of his 
dead brother, a young girl, 

Margaret Plantagenct, 
whom he had been educat- 
ing in a French convent 
school. The girl had come 
to live with her uncle, and 
eight or nine months after 
her arrival both servants — 
husband and wife — had 
left. The gossip of the 
countryside was that Sir 
Digby's growing eccen- 
tricity had been too much 
for them ; but others said 


that, having hoped that their master's fortune 
might become theirs ^by his will, jealousy of 
the beautiful niece had finally compelled 
them to give notice. • 

For several months the young/ ^irl had 
acted as her uncle’s housekeeper, without 
assistance. No servants were engaged, no 
visitois received ; no one ever came to the 
^loiise except two or three privileged trades- 
men from Marne, the county town, ten miles 
Sistant. The day before the publication of 
Iho report a Marne grocer had called at 
Abbey (,ourl with his cart, as he was in the 
habit of doing twice a week, to bring milk 
and other stores which Miss JMantagenet 
used in her housekeeping. His knocking 
remained unanswered, and at last he dis- 
covered that a side - door was unlocked. 
Fearing some tragedy in the strange house- 
hold, he entered, cried Miss Plantagenet’s 
name, but hud no answer. He then ventured 
on an exploration, and finally made a dread- 
ful discovery : the body of Sir Digby hung 
half out of a window imisiblc from the back 
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of ibii house where llie grocer entered. The 
iiiTfortiinate l]ad been shot in the 

breast and in the head, though no weafX)n 
was to he seen ; and Miss Plantngenet, the 
only oth«j? occm)ant of the house, had dis- 
api^eared. 'I’he grocer at once notified the 
police at Marne, and search was made for the 
missing girl. f^ate in the evening she was 
found at Weymouth, in a state of collapse, at r 
small hotel near the railway station, where she 
had arrived that morning. .She was arresteU 
on suspicion of murdering her eccentric uncle, 
who.se heiress .she was believed to he, hut 
her weakness and hysterical condition had 
t)rcvented her from making any statement. 
A dr)ctor Jiad, however, been called in, and 
announced that Miss Plantagenet would 
probably be well enough next day to be 
taken back by train as far as Marne, where 
she would have to appear at the coroner's 
iiuiucsl 

“ .She's here now',” said Western. “ By 
this time the incpiest has probably begun. 
'I 'hose men I saw must have been [)o!icemen 
in charge of the poor child the brutes ' We 
must go to the inquest ourselves, as quick as 
we can get there. Only think; if 1 hadn’t 
bought that paper we'd have been off to the 
next place. 'I'his time / am the Ace of 
Trumps.” 

“ You wouldn’t have got to Marne if it 
hadn’t been for me,” replied (’hristopher , 
and Western had to admit that this w^as true. 

“ So far it’s a tic,” he said, “ and the grand 
test is still to come.” 

How» so beautiful a girl had passed through 
tlic railway station without being notiei^d 
would have been puzzling if C!hristopher 
had not suggested that she had doubtless 
veiled her face. Probably the town was agog 
over the mystery of Abbey Court, and the 
|X)lice escort, who must have been in plain 
clothes, w'ould have taken pains to keep secret 
the time of their arrival. ' 

I’he people of the garage where Christopher 
had bought his petrol knew all about the 
“ murder ” (as they prematurely termed it), 
and were enchanted to point out the w'ay to 
the inn where the coroner's inquest was 
at that moment being held. ^ Everybody 
was saying, they added gratuitously, that 
Margaret Plantagenet was the murderess. 
Sir Digby’s two servants, who had taken 
a cottage close to ^ Marne, had been called 
as witnesses, also the grccer's assistant who 
had notified the police of the tragedy. 
•Resides the dobtor who had been called to 
Abbey Courl to certify to the time and 
manner^ of death, two or three tradesmen 


accustomed to .serving the house, and*Sir 
Digby's solicitor— one of the leading lights of 
Marne — there w'ould lx; no other witnesses, 
so far as the people of the garage knev^ 
and they seemed to know everything. ^ 
According to public opinion, Mi.ss 
Plantagenet had had motive enough to 
'kill her uncle. He was a man of vindictive 
temper, an evpert in the aft of irritating 
and torturing those dependent upon him. 
Some said that he was mad, and for the 
last year or tw'o he had been feared by 
everyone forced to come in coniact with 
him liver since a fall from a hor.se in 
hunting six or seven years ago he had been 
pec uliar, and had grown more so every year. 

lattle was known in Marne about Miss 
Plantagenet ; but ^shc had seen, aiilJ 

was considered beautiful. Some ladies said 
It was not natural to he so handsome as that, 
and the girl must be an adventuress. She 
had bcc ‘11 nanu'd as Sir Digby’s heirc^ss, and 
expected to come into a fortune of a hundred 
thousand pounds on his death, 'fhere was 
the mcjtive ; .and the man had, perhap.s, 
maddened the girl by some act of tyianny or 
brutality. She had no other relatives —no one 
to protect her. Cio.ssip said that Sir Digby’s 
solicitor, Mr. VV^alter Kessler, had wanted 
to marry Miss Plantagenet and had been 
refused ; but neither Mr. Kessler nor anyone, 
except a few tradesmen, had called at Abbey 
Court for months. As for the servants, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hcmey, they had never had ^good 
word to say for the young girl since they left 
Abbey Court to live at Marne. They described 
her as an ambitious, designing creature, whose 
one idea had been get Sir 1 )igby into her 
power ; but, then, they were prejudiced, as 
she had accused them of pilfering, and it 
was through her that they had lost their 
soft berth, or so everyone supposed. Their 
evidence wc^uld certainly go against Miss 
Plantagenet at the inquest. Mrs. Honey had 
told a friend last night, after the news came, 
that an old-fashioned ()istol kept by Sir Digby 
had di.sappcarcd from its place soon after his 
niece came to Abbey Court, and probably the 
young lady knew where it was. Resides, if 
she were not guilty, why had she run away to 
Weymouth, instead of letting the police know 
what had happened ? 

Chri.stopher Race and Paul Western 
listened to these scraps of information, for 
they wished to know something about the 
case before going to the coroner's inquest. 
ITie more they knew, the more clearly would 
they understand how to go to work, thejf said 
to Vach other. But five minutes of such 
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gossip sufficed, and then they were oilf in 
Scarlet Rilliner for the Hell iiuoy Inn. 

A crbwd stood before the door ; the bar 
^as thronged, and men packed shoulder to 
^c^Ider, talking m low, eager tones, bkx'ked 
the aim hall ; but Christopher and W'estern 
contrived to squeeze through as far as a door 
kept by a big ix>hceman. I'hey knew that 
behind that dosed door the coroner’s incjiiest 
was in full swing. 

“We must be allowed to pass,” Western 
said, imperatively. 

This would not have been Race's way ; 
but Western had taken the initiative. 

“ Impossible, sir,” replied the nqireseiila- 
tive of the law. “ Room’s crammed. 'Fhcre 
isn't space for one more, let alone two.*’ 

• “ But we’re important wMtnesses,” urged 
Christopher. 

'riie big man grinned. “If I’d let in every 
man Jack — and every woman Jill, for the 
matter o' that - who said they were important 
witnesses I should have let in half the town,” 
he returned, calmly. “They’ve 
got witnesses enough in there, 
and too many, maybe, for that 
poor girl.” 

“If you mean Miss Tlan- 
tagenet,' said Western, 
quickly, “ I intend to marry 
her.” 

As he sjioke he looked 
defiantly at C’hristopher, who, 
though audacious himself, 
was astonisiied at this 
audacity. 

The manner of the polic'o 
man changed. “ Oh, very 
well, sir, if yon are Mis.s Plan- 
tagenet's intended husband, 
that alters the case. You had 
better write that on a card, 
and I'll send it in. Then 
you and your friend will pro- 
bably he admitted.” 

Thus Western had in an in- 
stant become, of the pair, the 
person of paramount import- 
ance. Iriumphant, he drew 
out a visiting-card and scrib- 
bled something upon it. The 
policeman opened the door 
wide enough to pass this to 
a comrade, and a few 
minutes later the coroner’s 
officer was ushering the two 
young men into the crowded 
coffegsroom. They were led 
to a position near the long 


IS 

table headed by the coraner, and their pulses^ 
quickened as they saw the girl, found again, 
and more l)eaiitiful than on the night when 
they hail lost her. 

She had asked to mtike a statqm^nt, and, 
though adviscil hy the corc^r to keep 
silence, had persisted, plead btfj^hat she had 
nothing to conceal. She was speaking as 
|(Jliristopher and We.stern took their places ; 
and, seeing them, so bright a colour sprang to 
Tier white face that the young men knew they 
had been rect)gniscd. 

'I'ho girl did not falter for an instant, how- 
ever, but went on nervou.sly, excitedly, deny- 
ing that she knew anything of the old- 
fashioned pisto* kept m her uncle's study — 
beyond hearing from Honey that it had dis- 
a])peared from its place. She did not take 
it ; she had been very unhappy in her uncle's 
hou.se ; lliey had not had a quarrel on the 
night of his death, but there had been a 
distressing scene. 

“He called me into his study,” she went 



"then he flew into one of his sages." 
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on, “ and i>aid cruel things ; that 1 was care- 
less of his interests, that 1 was altogether a 
f;nhire, and that I didn’t deserve a penny of 
his money. I told him if he thought 1 was 
staying fethat I wodld go ; if 1 hadn’t hated 
to leave him alone in his gloomy house 1 
would have gone long ago. 'I'hen he flew 
into one of his rages — terrible rages they 
. were, mad rages, which always frightened rn# 
dreadfully, and made me believe that lie 
really was a lunatic, as Honey and his wife 
used to say. This was the worst I had seen. 
Often he had struck — now he threatened to 
kill me. He said rather than I should leave 
his house and carry evil reports, he would 
shoot me. I rushed out of the room, scream- 
ing, for I believed he meant to keep his 
word, and 1 believe it still. 1 didn’t know 
where to hide from him, for the lock on my 
door, as on most of the doors, was broken. 
Then I thought of the roof— a flat roof, 
with battlements ; and 1 ran through many 
passages till 1 came to the ladder -like 
stairway that leads to it. I climbed up, 
trembling, for I could hear my uncle calling 
my name and slamming doors. At the top 
1 pushed back the rusty bolt and slipped 
out. I expected him to And me ; and 1 had 
not been hiding long when I heard two 
shots. I sup[K)sed he had fired them to 
terrify me. After that all was silent. I 
decided to wait, if I were not discovered, till 
dawn, when I would slip down, hoping my 
uncle might be asleep. 1 planned to go to 
Weymouth because it was a big town, and 1 
knew a girl there who used to be at school 
with me in France. 1 didn’t realize how 
weak my experience had made me. I meant 
to look for her. I never expected to feel so 
til that 1 should have to go to an hotel or faint 
in the street. Oh, that awful railway journey 
to Weymouth ’’ 

“ I'his is irrelevant,” broke in the coroner. 
** You walked to a more distant railway 
station than Marne, and caught the first train 
to Weymouth, before Sir Digby’s fate was 
known. But do you mean the jury to under- 
stand that you remained on the roof all night 
without being aware that your uncle was 
dead?” 

1 do,” answered the girl. “ I dared not 
go down. Once, though, 1 hoped to be 
taken away.” 

At this arose a whisper. What could the 
girl mean ? Was she, too, mad ? And had 
she expected miraculous aid? She blushed 
atft hesitated Ibr the first time, wondering, 

. perhaps, if she had done wrong in disregard- 
ing the' coroner’s cold caution. She knew 


• that Ressler, the solicitor, had given eviddhce 
which told against her, and that since the 
two Honeys had spoken the faces^ of the 
jurymen had hardened. ^ 

“ While 1 was on the roof,” she wer^^ on, 
faintly, in her uneasiness giving an air of 
artificiality to her statement, “soon after 
*^dark it must have been, a ^balloon came 
close to the house. Two young men were 
in it — gentlemen — and I begged them to 
save me. Their balloon was caught some- 
how in a tree, and they were so near for a 
minute that 1 hoped they could take nie 
with them. They must have seen how 
frightened 1 was, and I think they meant to 
help, but a wind came and freed the balloon, 
whirling it out of sight, so they had no time.” 

A titter of incredulous laughter among tlTe 
onlookers interrupted her, and was quickly 
checked. But it had not died before 
Western, ignoring the formalities of a 
coroner’s inquest, stepped forward. “They 
are here as witnesses f” he exclaimed. “We 
are the two balloonists, my friend and I, 
and we can corroborate every word Miss 
i’lantagenct has said. We can prove her 
innocence; for if she had murdered her 
uncle she would have known that his dead 
body was lying half out of his window, that 
we had probably seen it there, and she 
would have hidden herself instead of rushing 
towards us and begging that we would take 
her away.” 

Twice the coroner strove to slop Western, 
but the tide of his indignant eloquence was 
not to be stemmed. Margaret Plantagenet, 
flushed and grateful, moved aside, and the 
American was sworn as a witness. 

“ You and your friend never saw Miss 
Plantagenet until the night in question?” the 
coroner asked. 

“ No.” 

“ Then ” — very slowly and distinctly — 
“how comes it that you should have de- 
clared, on your visiting-card which you sent 
in to me, that you were engaged to marry 
that young tody ? ” 

At this question there was a stir in the 
room, and the jury gazed at Western with 
narrow eyes of distrust ; but he answered, 
unabashed : — 

“ 1 didn’t say I was engaged to marry her. 
If you look again, you’ll see that I ^id 1 
intended to marry her. I wrote that, so that 
I might have a chance to come in and give 
my evidence. But it is true. I do hope to 
marry Miss Plantagenet — hope it beyond 
everything. 1 shall propose to her on the 
first opportunity, and tell her that I fell in 
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love at first sight with the sweetest, purest, 
most innocent girl I ever met. I1iat girl a 
murderess? My friend and 1 would have 
been fools even to think of siK'h a thing — 
when we’d seen her face and heard her voi('e. 
I can prove every word I am going to say 
about my balloon, which took us over to 
Normandy before we could descend. I'hc 
first thing we did was to catch a train back 
and scour the country in my friend’s auto- 
mobile, looking for the lost girl and tiie lost 
house; we couldn’t locate them exactly. 
We learned what we wanted to know only 
by the paper to-day. We were never nearer 
the house at Abbey Court than being caught 
tn a tree ; we didn’t descend ; the dead Ix^y 
in tl& window was a mystery to us. But 
i muld mgeer my dearest possession — which 
b my balloon — that that pistol you were talk- 
ing about dtx)pped out of the dead man’s 
han<^when he had shot himself in his frensy, 
and fell into the bushes under the window 
VoL ttdiL-ai 


where he lay. 1 advise you to send and look 
for it.” 

So frank, so enthusiastic, and so romantic 
ally hiindsoine was Paul Western, the famous 
balloonist, whose name neatly everybody 
knew, that he cairied all before him. Perhaps 
it was largely due to hi.s evidence, and the 
fact that his belief in the gill’s innocence was 
unassailable, that the ettroner’s jury brought 
in their verdict at last : Suicide whilst 
temporarily insane." 

Christopher admired Paul Western more 
than ever, freely admitted that his was the 
** first right," fairly won, and after all was 
glad to think that he had heli)ed him 
win it. 

And Western did win the girl ; it would be 
strange if be had ^lot. It would also have 
been strange if Christopher had not been 
asked to be best man at theVedding, which 
was delayed until after his return from a 
month’s tour with Mr. Finnington Brown. 


The Making of the State School-Teacher. 

Bv Dr. Macnamara, M.P. 


OUCIH and hard indeed wcr^ 
ihe ex|icriem'us of the pupil? 
tciu'her apprentice up 
wilhni recent tunes. I was 
myself apprenticed in 1875 in' 
an ordinary elementary school 
at l!.\eter. The master, one of the cleverest 
working te^lcher^ who ever stood uj) ^Mth 
chalk and duster in his hand, picked me out 
of the lop class of the s<'hool as a promising 
lad. My parents agreeing, behold me at a 
little over twelve years 
of age a full-blown 
** monitor," teaching a 
class of boys, some of 
them bigger than myself, 
for the modest sum of 
one shilling a week. I 
am convincetl that my 
blundering beginnings 
must have imixirted an 
undying hatred of school 
in the breasts of my 
pupils. Certainly they, 
on their part, promptly 
made me loathe the 
whole thing. However, 
one v^as ambitious ; one’s 
parents were iK)or ; and 
one was determined to 
get on. So “the stout 
heart to the slcy brae." 

'J he teaching neophyte 
taught all day long as a 
full - blown and res[)on- 
sible teacher. He stayed 
at the school all day 
long as a rule, brewing himself a cup 
of cocoa at midday. At five he tramped 
home and ground away at his home-lessons 
for three or four hours. His schoolmaster 
was compelled to give him one hour’s 
instruction daily ; and this was usually taken 
in the early morning before the school met 
at nine. It is tbns seen that the little chap 
was committed iliiy*by day to a full and 
exacting round of toil and drudgery. Of 
course it killed many,^nd many more were 
invalided and gave up. But those who won 
through became very fine working teachers 
indeed. '■ 

After a year of “ ifionitorship " the aspirant 


passed a further year as “ candidate on pro- 
bation,” By this time he might be getting 
eighteeni)ence or two shillings a week. He 
would be tcc^ching all day and grinding at 
his home-lessons all night. At the close of 
this year’s work would come the first annual 
(Government examination. If he (passed this 
ordeal siicTessfulIy, and satisfied the doctor 
as to his soundness of wind and limb, he 
would be duly bound over us an apprentice 
for five years. Day by day he would receive 
an hour's instruction from 
his head master; teach 
in school from nine to 
twelve noon and from 
two to four-thirty ; after 
which he would go home 
and “swat” away at his 
home - work. At the 
close of every year would 
come a stiff (Jovernment 
examination ; and if he 
came to grief at either of 
these his career as a 
teacher was at an end. 
For wages he received a 
sum beginning at about 
half a crown a week in 
his first year, and wind- 
ing up with ten shillings 
a week in his fifth. When 
1 look back upon it all 
I am filled with indig- 
nation at the way the 
authorities used to get 
the work of adult respon- 
sible teachers done on 
the cheap by little, struggling, eager drudges. 
Many of them, as I have said, it killed or 
cri[>pled. Many more taught so well an 4 so 
gallantly all day long that they hadn't the 
physical and intellectual vigour necessary for 
the proper prosecution of their studies at 
night. Hence they broke down at one of 
the annual Government examinations and 
were cynically cast aside. 

Besides all the school-teaching and the 
private study for the annual pupil-teachers' 
examination, it was necessary to carry on^ a 
sort of ancillary grind for Science an 4 Art 
certificates. For, as a grand finale to a 
dreadful round of examinations that followed 
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eaeh hard upon the heels 
of the otffer, at the close 
of the five years of appreh- 
^ceship there was the 
^(^een’s Scholarship" Ex- 
animation — a great and 
important function, the 
very name of which I 
breathe to d^y with awe. 

All the pupil-teachers in 
the land came up for thi.s 
at the close of their appren- 
ticeships. If they passed 
in the first or second class 
they were entitled to a State 
bursary to carry them for 
two years to n training col- 
Itfge for teachers. But as 
the training college accom- 
modation was very limited, 
and there wwe, and still 
are, religious difficulties, 
the “Queen's Scholarship" 
was a delu.sion and a snare 
to all save the few who got 
into the first clas*; or high 
up in the second class. 

Now at the “Queen's 
Scholarship ” examination 
you could be credited with 
marks for Science and Art 
certificates earned during 
the pupil-tfidcher apfwen- 
ticeship. Behold the little 
juvenile drudge, then, 
rushing away on two or 
three’ nights a week to a local Science 
and Art class, extending his ordinary home- 
lesson grind well into midnight as a conse- 
quence I see that I got certificates in 
physiography, acoustics, light and heat, 
mathematics, magnetism and electricity, and 
animal phy.siology during my apprenticeship, 
and completed also the teacher's “D” or 
drawing certificate by passing in the South 
Kensington ^ond grade freehand drawing, 
geometrical drawing, line or perspective, 
drawing from .models, and blackboard draw- 
ing. My “ D ” is dated December 4th, 1878. 
I was then seventeen and in the fourth year 
of my apprenticeship. 

Then, if cver>’thing had gone all right so 
far, came going to college. The young 
student had to pay an entrance fee of 
from ten to twenty pounds ; the Educa- 
tion Department furnished the rest. I'wo 
pleasant years of institutional life followed, 
yearf of great delight and profit to the pupil* 
teachers of the day of which I am writing. 


At the end of each year a leally stiff “certifi- 
cate” examination had to be passed, and 
if the student was successful in the latter, 
he was then a fully “certificated” teacher, 
and ('ould conic out and earn eighty or ninety 
pounds a year as an assistant in a Board 
.School. To get a first class in the second 
year’s “certificate” examination was at that 
rime quite up to a p.'j.ss in intermediate arts 
at the London University. Very few of the 
students could do more than take the London 
Matriculation in their stride whilst at college, 
as the examinations ran on entirely different 
lines. But hundreds and hundreds, bitten 
with the habit of steady, orderly “swatting,” 
worked hard after leaving college, and spent 
their evenings taking London B.A.’s, M.A^s, 
B.Sc.’s, and even D.Sc.'s. All honour to them I 
They possessed qtialities of fine, strenuous, 
continued application that I pever did. 

1 came up from Exeter to the Borough 
Road Training College early in Januarj’, 

1 880. 'VV’ell I remember it. 
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• Paddington, and* a heavy pall of yellow 
January fog. 'Phe rcjar and turinoil l The 
.struggle for a four-whaler ! I'he pale, inter- 
jiiittent flash of the street lamp.s through the 
stifling ^om I The narrowness, shakiness, 
and noisiness of the Ix)ndon growler ! All is 
so new and bewildering I 

A new and fearful smell— that of fried fish. 
It IS the Borough Road. The cab draws Uj^ 
wheezily before a black, jail like building. 
1'he college, and my home for two year?! 
Kducationally I am on sacred ground, albeit 
the surroundings are, to a raw provincial, 
hideous. It was here, cheek by Jowl with 
that festering 
slum of misery, 

Kell Street, that 
Jo.seph Lancaster 
opened his school 
a century ago. 

His school is now 
a training college 
for elementary 
school-teachers. 

I find the 
eighth landing. 

How cold and 
clammy! The 
newly - scrubbed 
floor is not even 
dry, and the nau 
seating smell of 
disinfecting soap 
pervades every- 
thing. My bed- 
room, a cheerless 
cubicle, six paces 
by three. A 
merry Yorkshire 
face grins over the top of the partition from 
the next cubicle and asks who I am ! 

Downstairs a hopeless maze of half-dark 
corridors and cheerless rooms. One of these 
[xiverly-stricken chambers ' serves a double 
purpose. It is a class-room in working hours 
and a common room out of them. Thank 
the Giver of all Mercies, it has a fire. Three 
or four of us drag the forbidding forms from 
the desks and draw them around it. The 
place smells of the week before last ; but the 
fire at least is cheerful. 

A l>eil just outside clangs for prayers in the 
dining-hall. Formal supper has been an 
imix>ssibility, It is a large new room, 

cold as ,d^l^; but so brightly lighted that 
etsen the 1^ half b^ten. And these 

^*are the ]£»o(igb Roadians^ tM ^*B’s'M 
Whaf haalthy-looking lads 1 What 

rortixn[^4or^emsetves and thar^ Empire 


these lads would make in the Colonies ( But 
now. for the first time suKie I left .Exeter I 
am exalted out of my misemble sdf. One 
hundred and thirty trained young voices 
singing “ St. Peter " to some words I forpet 
What a moving effect! Listen to tnose 
Yorkshire basses and those clear Welsh 
•tenors. What a volume of beauty and . 
grandeur! What a magnificat interpretav 
tion of the true devotional emotion ! It was 
worth winning an entrance scholarship to 
hear. And so with a lighter heart up the 
sepulchral .stone stairs, past the conventdike 
iron gates, until the very much disinfected 


and very damp landing is reached. l.et 
me seek what comfort there is ip a very 
tough mattress and very cold apd shiny 
sheets, while yet the singing Uc^giiisrS' in my 
ears, . . , ' . 

As to the tutors at the old Boroiy^ Road 
College (it is now the Borough Polytechnic* 
no less), the memory of one sj^ecially liters 
roost freshly in the memOi^-^the principal* .. 
Mr. Curtis. The beginning ‘ and ehd’ 
educational training with this most^^^mkble' 
gentleman was the work of teaming by 
heart. He w^as a great historian^. %hd 
author of a small book of Dates 

Larger History.’’ He woi)ld set us d page 
of ** Dates ” and black-list us if in reheanilfig 
the lesson we used the - 

As an evidence of the abject into' 

which this date-learning' tedm^ ' tui L tecail 
the following incident,. We bad $ot to the 
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test ; andj one after the other, we were 
repeating^to Mr4 Curtja events irhronicled as 
happHnm upon the given dates on that 
The book wound up with its final 
something like this ; — a 

1570^ May 1 st — Outbreak of the Francn-GeriiMn 
War. 

The man who had successfully recited this 
/ very last dald upon this very last page had 
bmly sat down when up sprang his next 
neighbour, (juite mechanically, with : 

Printed and published for J. C. Curtis, B.A., \fy 
Smith and Son, Stamford Street, S K. 

For Mr. Curtis I gracliially at<|iiirL*d 
the most sincere respect and admn.ition. 
Naturally, I chafed mightily over the crass 
stupidityofhis ‘*Dates”and “I.arger Hisioiy”; 
4»ut his genuine simplicity of cIui.uUt, his 
dogged and patient industry, and his sterling 
rectitude of purpose have' been a lasting 
exemplar with me. ^^Rlpckz sans cesse ' wa^ 

. his motto. It has done more for many a 
^fmediocrity than the endowment with a large 
measure of genius. 

But, admirable in one way and another as 
were the ministrations of the v.irious tiilois 


Common, Battersea PaA, and the theb nMl* 
charms of Honor Qak,jAhe old vilb^e of 
Dulwich, and so on. But in winter it was 
hideous. How I used to look in at the 
front windows of the little residences along 
the road to CJapham and envy the comfort 
of the neatly-tied curtain, the little choice 
plant in the window, the knick-knacks upon 
f sideboard and mantel, the cheery little fire, 
and the inviting aim-diair. All this meant 
and the touch of a woman's hand. 
College hopelessly lacked these. An austerely 
furnished reading room had, it is true, just 
l)ecn opened, but even the student cannot be 
alw.iys reading. 

Compared with the wonderful flights of 
wit and luimoiir {>erpetrated by under- 
graduates on the occasion of the public con- 
ferring ^of degrcHJS at the older Uni vcrsilies, 
wc of the old Borough Road wcie very 
homely and tominonplace in our merry 
moments. A favourite pastime was the 
raiding at midnight of some other “ landing ” 
in a distant wing of the ’college. Stealthily, 
and Willi “ nodings on ” save our nightshirts, 
w'e ran the gauntlet of the “officers' room’* 



and lecturers, the best training each man on the main ground-floor corridor (more than 

recnetved — and this,* of course, is equally true once did we annex a choice cold leg of mutton 

of all (folkqges — ^was from the other one hun- set for supper, whilst the officer in charge was 

dred and twenty-nine. Two years at the piously in “at prayers,’* from this same officers* 

old BovMgh Road was a fine chastening for room). Mounting to the scene of our attack, 

ai^ man* It put him through a Are that we silently rang^ ourselves along the shaky 

tiNledi As for the college itself, life in it and resounding wooden walls of the cubicles, 

was a hai;d experience. The only common- Then-— 

room was^'one of the class-rooms; and a Tw-a-sin Tmfalga^^ Hay, 

dresuFf place that was. It didn't much matter one of us would lustily cliant ; and then 

in the sutnmer, for tbete were Clapham came the rattle of twenty clos^ fists on 
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the partitions in a wiiy that would have won 
the admiration of jthe best British drummer 
that ever whacked “ Daddy, Mammy ” out of 
the head of a kettledrum. When the roll 
of this thufiderous accompaniment died away 
our leader would yell out the second line — 

Wc saw the Frcnriimen lay, 
prei^aratory to another stage roll of affrighting 
ordnance. Hut he rarely ever got in a com- $ 
plete second line, for the angry students were 
by this time afoot with pillows, bfjlstcrs, antf 
the like, and the fun waxed furious. I well 
remember one such carefully-planned raid. 
It was long after midnight and all was 
deathly .still. We had silently crept to the 
landing marked out for our attack, and as we 
stood with fists clenched and upraised, ready 
for the deafening roll, our captain the 


us very much, .since the study for the one 
examination was entirely di^ent Yrom that 
of the other. Besides which, thoti|^ the,, 
first year college examination might serv^ 
some purpose in fixing our position as seeder 
year men, the second year college examina- 
tion could have no useful end whatever. So 
we revolted against it, and “guyed’' a 
number of the questions. Ohe was dear 
old Mr. Curtis's English paper, in which an 
annual feature was the request that we should 
each write a coherent piece of “compo.si- 
tion" bringing in each a number of given 
words. I'hc test iv-as a really searching one 
and not to be trifled with. In our par- 
ticular year some of the words I remember 
were ; polemical, foren.s*ic, recondite, unex- 
ceptionable, nugatory, and some fifteen oi* 



word lustily commenced with a robustiou.s 
portamento on the word “’'rwas.'* He got 
no farther. 'I'he men inside were silently 
waiting for us. Each had 'placed his chest 
of drawers so that the occupant of every 
room could stand just conveniently over the 
raiders. And as the voice fell on the open- 
ing “Twas,” so fell the full eonlent.s of 
tw'clve water- jugs upon our twelve scantily- 
clad figures. What we did ahd said on that 
historic occasion must be told at some other 
time in some other place. 

That our humour w^as not all boisterous 
horseplay let anoth^r^'ilicident attest. It was 
the sweet {^es\^ure of the British and Foreign 
School Society's College Committee to in- 
stitute an annuA college examinatlbn a few 
days before the annual “ certificate " examina- 

incensed 


twenty others. ?fere is one actual answer 
written as a protest against holding the 
examination just as w^e w'ere leaving college, 
and immediately before the very important 
“ certificate examination : — 

Oiice umn a time John ahS Henty were^broiherg. 
One Aiie day John took Henry for a walk, and in the 
course of their rambles asked him to spell the follow- 
ing words -viz., polemical, forensic, recondite, un- 
exceptionable, nu^tory, etc., etc. 

Thus the piece of coherent composition. 
The same set of examination papers, -I re- 
member, was made to Secure the ventilatioii 
of another grievance. At the end lo^ our 
college careers each of us was presented w^lth 
a “ college testimonial," signed by th^ 
officers, and with a very ambitious woodcut 
representation of the college at' the •top, 
dressed with surroundings that nobody since 
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tbei^a Cif Joseph Lancaster ever remembers the other has been unda-stoodL To-day the 
to have seen. Fo^ purposes of economy the pupil-teacbcr is apprenticed at a much later 
body of , the testimonial was printed, and uge. Usually the age is sixteen; but occa^ 
ices were left for the additipn of such sionally in the rural areas the candidate is 
Kt^butive embellishment as wa^ suited to indentured between the ages of fifteen and 
the conduct and attainments of the recipient, sixteen. The present-day pupil-teachers are 
U^ally most of us got something like the indentured for one, two, or three years, 
following in script type : — • according to the age of admission. No 

Mr. is a veiy trustworthy, intelligent, and donger are they teaching drudges all day 

industrious young man, and we ran cimfidcnlly long. They teiich half a day, and attend 
recommend him. other what is known as a “pupil- 

In one of the i>apers we had to describe teacher centre ” — a finely organized, up-to- 
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the life and character of a certain liistorical date secondary school with, of course, a 
personage — say Richard III. As a matter of development on the pedagogic side. In 
feet, the “ life and cliaracter ” in r|uestion was many cases the present-day “ l\-T ” — to adopt 
that of a Biblical character ; but at forty-five the phraseology of the profession — matricu- 
1 shrink from what was rare fun at twenty, lates while in his apprenticeship At the 
The result was as follows : — last June London Matriculation Kxamination 

Richaid HI. wa, a very trustworthy, intelliijcni. ‘here were a hundred and ninety-one first- 
and Industrious young man, and wc can nmfidently class passes won by students from schools all 
recommend him. the W'orTd over. Of these the pupiLteacher 

So much for the 6Id method of making centres of England and Wales scored thirty- 
the State school-teacher. I have dwelt upon one. There were one thousand one hundred 
it at length because, although the changes of and fifty-six second-class [masses, 'i'he pupil- 
the past ten years have b^n altogether on teacher centres carried oi][' two hundred 
right and generous lines, the present .system and thirty-eight. 

is so^fundamentally the outcome of the past Usually the young pupil-teacher of to- 
that the one wiH better appreciated after day goes first of all from the elementary 
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school with a stholarship to a high 
school for two or three years before 
being indentured, lie therefore starts 
with a far finer educational equipment 
than his prototype of the sixties, seventiesi 
and eighties. He is also paid rather more 
in the way of salary. Duiing his shortened 
apprenticeship he will earn from ten to 
thirty pounds a year, the amount, of course# 
increasing with his service. There stiU 


Welsh Matriculation, the Rc^al V|iivenity*of 
Ireland Matriculation, or, itu!ee4-^*la^ corre- 
sponding success apiTOved by the Board of 
Education, ps entitling to admialiaQ to & 
training college. ^ ^ ^ 

The training-college course — and tnere 
arc now “day’^ as well as ^‘residential’^ 
colleges — may be for either two or three 
years, and provision is madd for enabling 
the promising student to spend the third 
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remains the final examination, success in 
which IS theoretically supposed to sec me ad 
mission to a State .iided training college (1 use 
the word “theoretically” advisedly, because 
the lack of training college, acrommudation 
and the religious difficulty still lob many a 
deserving pupil-teacher of the training he lias 
so well earned). It is now, of course, known 
as the “ King's Scholarship.” But so 
rationalized has the scheme of the Board 
of Education now become that in lieu of 
success in the “King’s Scholarship” the 
pupil-teacher — or, indeed, any young person 
wfio has not been a pupil-teacher, but is 
willing to enter intp a^bom to serve as an 
elementary scbool^teaSer— noav offer success 
in either the Oxfoidf or Cambridge Senior 
Local, the London MallKculation, tl^ Victoria 
(Manchester) Kdiminary, the Manchester, 
Liverpool^ of ^Ynri^shire Collets Matricula- 
tion» the Birmioghim Matriculation, the 


year in Continental educational institu- 
tions The college fees paid by the 
students are higher than in the old time. 
Some of the colleges charge an entrance 
fee ranging fnini five to twenty-five pounds ; 
and there is usually an annual payment 
required ranging from five to thirty pounds 
a >car. Full particulars about all these 
matters can be obtained by anyone interested 
from the Board of Education. Fdr some 
years the Board encouraged the idea of the 
normal student working' at one and the Siune 
time for his University degree amil his 
teacher’s certificate. Recently, hotrever»."clas& 
prejudice has once igain mom ot less^ 
supervened, and obstacles have been put to 
the way of this most desirable ahingbinettt 
Notwithstanding all this, many sMenls-^ 
especially those who go to the normal dqifrt*' 
ments which have hem opened b cooneetton 
with the University owegea— manage to 
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Gompleke their Un Wi^ity degrees before 
teayro college and many more are well 
wm Art or Science d^rees before 
trar f(pitn ctf normal training is completed. 
Note the result. Quite ten years ago I took 
the trouble to count, and I found that one 
Ix>ndon Boa^d teacher was a D.Sc. (o 1 
London), five were B.Sc.’s, ten were M.A/s, 
seventy-six were B.A.*b, five were B.A.S 
and B.Sc.'s, two were LL.B.'s, and two wcie 
Mu^Bac/s. By to-day you niay prelly 
well multiply the figures three or four fold 
all round 

One or two final reflections. Teaching is 
a pretty good calling for a girl. It is no 
fjioubt exacting and toilsome, and great 
patience and physical endurance arc essential. 
But, having regard to the emolument offered, 
it provides about as good an ojKming foi a 
girl who has to earn her living 
as there is going. It is em- 
phatically not so promising 
for a boy. I'he 
chances of promo* 
tion are few. 

Providence not 
having designed 
so ready a means 
of exit from the 
vcx:atton as in the 
case of women, 
the emoluments 
oflered are meagre 
so far as the grtat 
majority of the 
teachers are 
concerned, and 
there is nothing 
like the material 
return for^ enter- 
prise, application, 
and industry that 
la possible in 



commei^Sial and business life, rndeed* I am 
well within the mark when I say that if^the 
average elementary schoolmaster put into 
business half the care, devotion, and amiduity 
he is bound to put into his teaching, he 
would be able to retire at fifty ua a much 
more generous competency than a grateful 
^tdte will furnish him with at sixty-five in the 
^ia|X; of a small superannuation allowance, 
most of which he will have himself to provide 
in annual premium payments deducted com- 
pulsorily from his usually meagre stipend. 

Besides, women are rapidly elbowing men 
out of the woik altogether. Already in 
America the generic term for teacher i^ 
“ she.” Shortly the same will be true over 
here. In 1850, of e\ery four elementary 
school-teachers, three were men and one 
was a woman. By 1870 the women have 
drawn abreast of the men. 
And today, of every four 
elementary school - teachers, 
three are women 
and one is a man. 
Further, it is worth 
noting that this 
change is now 
proceeding with 
rapidly increasing 
momentum. When 
I turn to the pupil- 
teai'bers of 1906 
1 find that twenty 
thousand are girls 
and four thousand 
boys. So there 
are really silent 
influences at 
work more potent, 
perhaps, than 
those dreamt of 
by the Buifra^ 
gettes. 
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-A TALE OF 'rHESSAtV 

By a. E. Johnson. 



I EVER, 1 thought, had 1 pene- 
trated before into a place of 
such wild solitude. Abov^ 
me, on either side of the deep 
ravine, huge pinnacles towered 
loftily: grim precipices, 

' smooth-shaven and sheer, that wore a frown- 
ing, sullen look. In places the impending 
masses, nven dim «iges ego by the unseen 
axe of the thunder- god, were cleft from 
top to bottom, so that tall pillars of rock 
stood out in strange isolation. Vegetation, 
green and vivid, grew rank over all the 
floor of the ravine ; but notwithstanding its 
gleaming luxuriance, the enclosing mountain 
walls, black and barren, struck a note of such 
loneliness and gloom as fllled me with a 
vague sense of oppression and foreboding. 

Save for an eagle hovering far overhead, 
so nearly motionless that it seemed to be 
hung in the sky, and the hoards that darted 
across the path which 1 was following, 
like flashes of iridescent fire, there was no 
.sign of life around me 1 walked alone, 
my tread falling soft and noiseless upon the 
>ielding sand of a stream’s dry bed. 

A huge boulder of rock presently blocked 
the way, compelling me to turn aside. What 
lay on the farther side I could not see, but, 
all unsuspecting, 1 climbed the bank to 
circumvent it. 

As I did so three men leaped suddenly to 
their feet and faced me. Evidently they had 
been hidden behind the impeding mass, but 
for the moment they seemed to my startled 
^es to have sprung out of the ground. 
Ine nideed knives which they held^ in their 
hands ^ they bad been sharpening their 
wesppna upon the rock— gave added effect 
to dramatic apparition. 

We eyed each* other curiously. Two of 
the were gvbed in much the same 
fashion as the ordinary peasant of Thessal;^, 
and carried the shffpherd’s coat of coarse hair 
hung me shoulder. But for the knives 
in thek bandif^ I|it4 the other weapons of cold 
Steel whkb wenTMA into their girdles, they 
villagers from 


the 


Tbenc'iMrVi ItdMbvier-^ I judged the 
tlq# Xft mother Maap^ A tall 

"di^'fleaiboii^intea ,«itb the o|[ A hawk 

‘'Vwi *: 0 Q$Q curved mtd iHoditor 3 r 1 uK>l:, heir . 
' waal^(Mae4ka«i)M9Wtabee^ Handtoii^', 



dressed, to<s with a> kilt 
Jinen, and .much elaborate 
his sleeveless jacket arid the lUbnd 
was perched at a rakish angle 
In keeping were the goigeoua 
the daggerhilts which protrtidedL % 
a pistol-butt, from the brood cold 
round hi V Odist. t 

It leaped to my mind at once that i ^ 
stumbled into a bandits’ ambuscade, 
hills of Thessaly— on the southern fringe of 
the rugged mountain range beyond wbm Jliy 
lawless Macedonia — were the^ hautlt^ I kneV, 
of outlaws and brigands without nwbefa 
The evident surprise with which t Wiw 
regarded, however, assured me that the 
encounter was accidental ratherthan 
and 11 was possible, under the circitfnsDibi^ 
that I might be allowed to pasa unmolested. 

1 he chief returned my salute, though sarlHy. 
He eyed me fien'ely, as though bent on 
leading mv mind, but said nothing. I toi^ 
this to indicate an attitude of non-hostility, k 
not of actual friendliness, but when I mad<! 
as though to fiass he step])ed in fephi of me^ 
His followers fell in behind him aiu| $tood„ 
across the path. - " 

“ You travel far, fyrte $ ** said the bflAditi 
with a note of interrogation. He' 
courteously, though his manner axAt pole Were 
truculent. , v ^ 

To IVikkala,” I answered. r W 
Over the chiefs shoulder I 
otheis exchange a quick glancft 
nounced the name of the 
I'heir leader’s countenance - tetfUilpea 
passive, • f '<> 

As he asked no further questiMiC 
a step forward. “ A far journey, AM 
needs go on,” 1 said, with a gekilMigK 
well. “AtUio/” .«‘>i 

The bandit stared at me with' 
brows, but for the mopiMt ^ 
made another movement 
coming to a sudden decision, 
to qne side. , 

"jlddiol” he repeated) 
with a bow. 

At the same time he 
followers, who stepped 
path fiee- Warily, btt 
itard tmooBceo) as ‘ 
tbroari ' ' 

Aa1 ppMBd.<bcttM«ii;-'i 
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**Na ftVBO M« FIBKCBl^V, AS 
ftfOUOH KItAOfNG MY MiMn 


niy left rmtde a sudden motion with 
his WiQr Instinctively I turned 

to face him. As I did so 
the chief rap out a word sharply, 
dmultaneously, before 1 could make 
even ah toexnpt at resistance, a sharp 
at my coat-collar jerked me backwards, 
aeH a Vibleht kick knocked my feet from 
t In a- moment I was down on 

my head aching from the severe 
^4)^ ^ received jn my fall, with the 
who had stood on my left firmly 
astride my chest and gripping my 
companion, who had so neatly 
down, pinioned my legs and 
hnpoawble. , 

th^ helpless the chief gazed 
ft look half malignant, half 
He said nothing, but made 
indicating to his followers 

j Id remove me. In doing so 

tfQiif^tlx^*Tkht'arm, pointing out the 
'\hb wfihed me taken* 

followed the motion with 
ti the out&tretched 



1 hed not noticed) 

' h eiy pf fear and 
altwe were vi&tble ai 
Itetteydfe middle w«r' 
’detbmuty. 


flnger'thtiMi «m 
no veetige, save » sAinii|> 

which took the place of tm Ipriften ^ 
I knew now with whftm I had 
to deal. Qf all the bandifs in'* 
festing these mountain lake 
none hod a more evil-notorieQr 
than he nicknamed Three 
fingers,” an outlawed 
upon whose h^, for his in- 
famies, a price— aiid a laige ode 
—had been set. Many tales 
were nfe about him amount Che 
peasantry , and I Was quick to 
recognise the mutilated hand, 
deformed (so the story went) at 
birth, which lent, in the poplar 
eye, such a sinister and busarre 
touch to his personality^ 

The discovery was no plea- 
sant one. This “Three Fingers ” 
had a reputation more than evil. 
What his purpose with me might 
he 1 could not tell, but the 
record of his dealing with cai>* 
tives— often had 1 heard it re- 
peated — was far from reassuring* 
Stones of barbarities practisira 
upon prisoners were fredUent, 
and in the event of ransom oeing 
delayed, as in my case X (ote- 
saw would be extremely probable, thete waa 
a likelihood not only of mutilation, but of 
murder. The unprofitable captive has little 
chance of escape. Dead men tell no tales, 
and he is an unwise brigand who runs 
unnecessary nsks 

Deftly securing my hands and feet with 
cord, the two ruffians who had thrown me 
to the ground, in obedience to their leader^ 
sign, picked me up and carried mft to fhe 
shade of a small clump of trees which gM^W a 
short distance from the path. Here, tethered 
to a sapling, was a sturdy mountain pony 
which previously I bad riot observ^<«— 
presumably the mount of die bandit chief 
— and hard by, at the foot of one Of the 
trees, my bearers flung me down utkcehe- 
moniously. They returned theft Ip ''their > 
leader, and all three sat again beneath the 
rock beside which I had surprised them* 
The tops of their heads were just visible 
above the intervening bushes. 

My plight, as I*iay in bondage, seemed 
dire enough. Little cleiftei^ was to be 
expected flrom my ^tors; liujto^ so hmg 
as I remained in their ban<4 ftfy life, t knew, 
was momefltarily in the most imfoineDt peril. 
My Only hope lay in escapp-^Hi tmunsel of 
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{)erfection 1 Even were my hands and feet 
not lashed together with stout cord, how 
* could I hope successfully to outdistance, in 
this wi1d«region, over a rough and unknown 
path, these girt mountaineers, deep chested 
and long of limb? Moreover, I was un- 
armed. 

Ah I pondered thus gloomily, my glance, 
travelling curiously round, fell upon the 
saddle of the tethered pony, which had been 
taken from the animal’s back and lay beside 
It on the ground. Stitched to the outside of 
one 8ap was a pocket, or sheath, and into 
this was stuck a small d«.gger, or knife. I'he 
sight of it gave a sudden quickening to my 
pulses. 

Inch by inch, with cautious haste, I 
wormed myself nearer and nearer to the 
saddle. Once a bandit rose to stretch himself, 
and threw a careless glance towards me I 
lay like a log, and the slight alteration in my 
position escaped his notice Presently my 
head was resting on the saddle, and I could 
touch the knife-hilt with my mouth. Closing 
my teeth upon it, with a sudden jcik of the 
head and a halt raising of my body upon one 
elbow, I plucked the blade out 

With some difficulty, holding the knife in 
my teeth, 1 managed to cut the knots that 
bound me. ''fhis done, 1 slowly dragged 
myself along the ground until^ with out- 
stretched knife, I was able to sever the rope 
by which the pony was tethered, llicn, 
keeping hold of the halter with one hand, 

I prepared to rise to my feet in readiness for 
mounting, taking caie to screen my move- 
ments as far as possible from the group undci 
the rock. But I had forgotten to reckon 
with the pony’s tempei. Quiet enough 
hitherto, at the pull of my hand upon the 
head-rope he grew restive, shifted his giound 
uneasily, and whinnied. ^ 

1 heard a sharp exclamation and saw the 
bandits leap to their feet. Savagely cursing 
the pony’s impatience, with a sudden rush 1 
vaulted on to the brute’s back before it could 
break away. It was a good spring ; but a 
man, as is proved again and again in 
moments of emeigency, never knows what 
he can do till he tries— or has to, 

A bullet seng overhead, and the loud 
report of the caused my startled 

steed 10 swerve in his flight with a sudden 
snort. ' Momentarily I * expected him to 
stumble^ but, q}utching the reins, 1 managed 
^to wrench him towards the {lath. The way, 
however, wag barred by one of the villains, 
who had run forwai^ to intercept me, and 
now had the evident intention of 3 top{^ 


my headlong course. The ^bCollection^ 
flashed upon me that 1 had seen no (ire^ 
arms on his person, and, actipg % auddegr 

determination, I rode without 
though an ugly blade gleamed in his band, 
full tilt at him. He stood in the middle of 
*the path, and to have attempted to avoid 
him would have been to rJsK a fall in the 
rough and rock-strewn ground on either side. 

The fellow had pluck. With his knife in 
readiness, he stood his ground and awaited 
the charge with the cool nerve of a toreador 
exijccting the rush of the bull. Knowing 
that I was unarmed, he intended, I could 
guess, to stab me as I passed, and perhaps • 
drag me to the ground. ^ 

I rode straight at him. But, though I 
hoped to charge liiiu dowm, I leaned forward, 
watching his eye, in readiness for the quick 
dodge to one side which 1 anticipated be 
would make*. It came, sure enough ; and at 
the same moment my fist shot out and caught 
him full in the face. I have a long reach, 
and, nimble thougli he was, I hit him before 
he had time to lunge, or even raise his knife. 
I'he impetus of my furious charge' gave the 
blow a sledge-hammer force, and as I swept 
by with anT exultant yell (my blood was up) 

I saw the fellow knocked like a ninepin clean 
off the path into a prickly bunch of cactus, 
where he lay senseless. 

A second bullet hummed over my head, 
and behind me I heard curses and threats 
being howled in fury. Glancing over my# 
shoulder, I saw the Imndit chief, smoking'^ 
pistol in hand, black rage distorting his foc^ 
striding in pursuit, while in his rear the com- 
rade of the fellow I had smitten with my fist 
followed close. In the long, swinging stride 
of the mountaineer they loped over Ae 
cult ground at a dodged and dangerous pace* 

1 think the memory of that reckless, neful* - 
long flight will stick in my mind for even 1 i' 
am a fairly good rider, but to keep a bore* 
back seat, upon an animd mod with 
and stretched at a panic gallop over a 
stony, twisting mountain path* wa$^"a tet 
of horsemanship which, under other d^ 
cumstances, I could scarcely have achieved.' 
As to guidance, I let the brute have his 
head, well content that he should go bis 
fiercest pace, and trusting to *bis natWe 
surefootedness to avoid mishap. ^ 

Plunging wildly forward, in a few mioutss* 

I had traversed the len^ of the ktvlne^ 
reaching a point where the path made a 
sharp bend round a projeating sHoaMer of 
cUir. 

.Miead stretched another read) of the 
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.tftyine) black, frowning, and gloomy as 
,J)efdre« Eagerly I scanned the prospect 
befote' me, and as I did so my eye fell 
'upoiL a , curious objei:t. Some half a mile 
distant, at. the right-hand side of the gorge, 
i:tli[ere rose one of those tall, isolated columns 
^ ^pillars of rock which gave, as I have 
^tfeady such a curious aspect to the 

.sUI^OUn^Kng scenery. Straight and tall it 
sheer sided and smooth, like the rock- 
chimney of some huge subterranean 
perched on its summit, over- 
bi^ngiif^'^'yery edge^ a house. So at least 
it. 'app^9a|tdy with brown walls and red- 
,^migh ,on so strange a site it 
possible a human habitation 
Duilt. 

: ^n^ine bow access could be 

stronghold the 
sides )bdk^pi]larw^.sheer preeiptces 

U{M^ have 


.fouod a ftotbold-^l- per-, 
ceived, as J drew near»,.a 
rope, having- a laTgef.'tn^ 
at its end, .whiob dangled 
over the face of the cliff, 
ap{>arently passing through 
a ()ulley-block silspbiMfed 
from the beam of a shed 
which jutted out, over the 
abyss, from the crest of the 
rock. A second glatice re- 
vealed a narrow le^ which 
ran transversely across the 
face of the cliff, a short 
distance above the ground, 
and furnished a footway, 
rudely fenced in with rough 
boards for safety, to a 
vertical cleft in the rock, 
wherein a clumsy ladder of 
wood could be espied 
As I noted these things 
there jumped to my mind 
a probable explanation of 
the singular place before 
me. 1 had read more than 
once of the rock monasteries 
of Thessaly, and recently, 
though I had not actually 
viewed any,. I had heaio 
much about them. At Kala- 
baka, a village on the out- 
skirts of the mountains,^not 
many miles distant, there 
was a whole community, 

I knew, of these peculiar 
medieval hermitages, each 
built high u|X)n the flat- 
topped summit of a lofty pinnacle, and 
accessible only by means of rutte scaling- 
ladders bolted to the face of the precipice' or 
suspended from above, or by journeying aloft 
through mid-air at the end of a rope hauled 
up by the monks. 

Was the place inhabited? The ladder, 
and especially the dangling rope, seemed to 
suggest it. On the other hand, not a vestige 
of a living thing was visible. There Was a 
chance, moreover, that the ancient building 
had been appropriated by the bandits. A 
more fitting place for a robbers* lair could 
hardly be imagined. The wider berth I give 
it, I thought to myself, the better ; and smote 
the flank of my st^ed with a heavy hand. 

It was an evil inspiration. ^ The frightened 
beast answered the blow with ^ sudden plunge \ 
then, in one moment^ struck a hoof upon a 
loose stone, stumbl^,^^nd pitched violently, 
fa^ foremost, on to i rock which lay in the 
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INitb. Shot Uke it pebble fcoot a elingr I 
hurled through the aip, and turning a soiner<>- 
viult fell on my' back amongst a dense clunw 
of bushe^ from which, so tightly was 1 
wedged, it was some few minutes before I 
could extricate myself and stiuggle to my 
feet. 

Dire dismay filled me At my feet lay the* 
luckless pony, stone-dead, with a broken 
neck , and flight upon foot, 1 well knew, wa^ 
hopeless. But m my ^tremity a sudden 
thoi4;ht came to me. 1 hfled my eyes and 
gazed at the little building pen hed above me 
on the height of its towermg natural column 
What if 1 should take shelter there > I had 
nothing to lose, perhaps much to gain, by 
essaying to climb the rock. It it weie in 
habited, I would throw TO>self upon the 
mercy of the dwellers , if not, it was possible 
I might hnd a hiding-place At all events, I 
should gam a brief respite, and have time to 
collect my wits 

Leaping, 
scrambling, run 
ning, staggering, 

1 crossed the in- 
tervening rocks 
and scrub, and, 
reaching the 
base of the great 
pillar, made a 
dash for the ram 
shackle flight of 
wooden steps 
propped against 
the face of the 
cliff, which gave 
access to the 
t r ansver se, 
fenced-in ledge 
that I had seen 
from the path 
below. Qamber- 
ing hastily up 
th» sturcase, I 
lEb along the 
kdge, and SO came to the 
bottom of the vertical deft 
in which was wedged the 
long wooden ladder. Over 
head I could e bap^or 
in a little 

beamairiiloh Was bqjStaeross 
thiS * 

I doobs it M ape could 
have tttaf ladder with 
more spavteg agilt^^&an 
I. In a few tnomaafe Ilfcad „ ^ ^ ^ 

reached. Uie * oioinrii^iS^ 
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the tmptdbori but this waa 
putting up my hand I gavt^^a 
door resisted I pushed fgAp^ 
to a higher rung and exerting «ll aiyl 
The hd yield^ — but an indt 
•lick of metal told of a lock ofei the M 
side, probably as strong as tfte dobr 
was massive, and 1 realized, with a hombfe 
sensation of sickness, that to force ajc 
entrance was impossible, * » ^ 

1 battered with my hands upon the heavy ^ 
lid, rattling it to and flro till the bolts chtteved 
and shook, but no answer came. What to 
do > 1 he bandits would arrive before lopg, 

and they had but to look up to discover nra 
wedged in the cleft of the rock — ^plain to tw 
eye and a pretty target for pistol practice. 

1 seized the iron ring which was screwed 
into the under side of the trap-door and, 
with a strength made almost suf^human by"* 

despair, I shook , 
the wooden dab 
till the flwne^ 
work abtvtWed 
'Fhe boUs 
hinges clanked 
noisily^ but with? 
stood my utmost 
violence stoikry. 
No answer 
from withi|i|« 

teMhea me. 1^ 
pUrsuen ’M qb.vqu 
with wM* ' 

Jhe 

a 

they,i' 
cow^l 

abotk 

me, «nd 
(ut0 ptadfkki^ 
its itnigl^ j 
tiai« fists! 

In 

final spasm I 
upon the 

r 

in very faoti'l 
paused in (ttf' 

. Ustwn. 




rm jmmciE Mism 

^ Mp4D6r Vas lifted, mhii 
op the ladder, and 
''ha^ pQthed upwards w*ith all 
rshodfders could muster, there 
^ bowl frdm below. Next 
t fa^akd the sharp impact of a bullet 
Vaqjl^llid'rock a few inches below my feet, 
dtoaienr later the report of a pistol 
*f_* ^ spring I 



VMoi), and a inoinent 

)0»at-otir'ftA 
at the tmah> 




and shoulders through the ofien- 
trap-door fell back, and, gripping 
‘l|he«de% dng^ my legs after. At a tone h 


the hbavy lid slammed 
tih^d as I lay across it, 

' eahauated, with the sweat 
pburing off my lace, 1 
-revdt^y pushed home 
the long bolts that 
s^red it 

In tny gasping relief at 
I’esi^ue I had lost thought 
<ff aty timely deliverer 
As I regained breath, 
iMWever, the shadow 
lying athwart the floor in 
front of me recalled me 
fa my senses, and 1 rose 
QonftcHit the gaunt 
%ftd yOent figure of an 
agadlponk. 

''^lAanil ascetic, garbed 
kin a gnwn soiled with 
|«Aiw^!itains, a sh^by 
cap untidily con- 
oids long and un- 
silver locks, he 
, Sdw^hia patri 
the very 
bf a herki^t. But 
outwardly of 
tPdi^iliat ill-favour, 
yei that in 

^JOk and the unruffled calm Hith 
tor me to speak that caught 
ttian of collected mind, evi 
I thongh it must have been patent 
unusual were toward, he 
""ns of fluster or alarm, 
emonyy in stumblmg Greek I 


came a batterii^ mi the 
I glanced with apprehensi 
ings, but the bolts were seenrdy ahot; 
remembering my own futile efforts to bi^ 
them, I felt assured that for the present ibe 
defence there was safe. 

• At the first rap the monk, silept still, 
placed a finger upon his lips and tip-toed 
noiselessly away, beckoning me to follow. 
Climbing a few steps cut in the rock,^ire 
crossed the open platform which formed the 





fn^^t b(L the ktoiy of my 
mdits, my cajiture,* 
He listened impassively, 

■ to my request. for 
It bad been on my 
tequest a demand^ 
of pwdence to use 
IHd ho mind for harsh. 


r«a ofuinoes 


I'KVIEKlsMI V I'USHI'U flOMK IHIt iJ^NSl 40Wln||i'f 


bummit of the huge stone pillfr, and ente 
the little monastery came to a lofly she 
which terminated in a rude balcony, over^ 
hanging the face of the cliff. 

In the middle of the floor was a monstrous 
windlass, fitted with long bars like a ship’s 
capstan. Round its drum was ccAed a stout 
hempen rope, of which the free end was 
drawn across the shed and pas$ed through 
the pulley block hanging abewe the baU'ony. 
I guessed at once that this was the apparatus 
by which the monkis had ^en wont to raise 
and lower themselvesy or their gOodSy^at the 
end Of the rope I had se^ fitmi below 
dai^Ui^ over the diS 4 

Motioning me to *slay in the background, 
dte numk went jfomrft to the balcony, and 
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leaning over the balustrade looked down. 
Presumably one only of my two pursuers had 
• ascended the ladder to the trap-door, for as 
the monk peered over 1 heard a voice hail 
him from the depths. Of the conversation 
which ensued I could gather but an imperfect 
interpretation, for, though I could hear all 
the monk's replies, the bandit’s shouted wordi, 
as I stood at the back of the shed, were only 
confusedly audible, 

The altercation was brief, and its ending 
abrupt. A shot rang out sharply, and a 
bullet splintered its way through llie wooden 
tiles of the roof. The monk drew in his 
head quickly and turned tc wards me. 

“ "^rhey seek your life, kyrte^^ he said. 

“ So 1 believe,” I replied, dryly. 

And demand to be admitted,” he added. 

“There was certainly a knocking on the 
door just now,” I replied. 

For the moment the batteiing at the trap- 
door had ceased. 

The monk stroked his beatd. 

“ It IS in my mind that 1 must needs admit 
them,” he said, presently. 

“ It IS in mine that they must needs stop 
outside.” 

“If I refuse they will kill me.” 

“/shall kill you if you attempt to accede.” 
I trx)k a couple of steps and stood before the 
d(X)rway. 

1 he monk gravely nodded his head. 

“ I do not wonder,” he said. “ You hold 
life dear.” 

“ And sell it dear,” I added. 

He stroked his beard again, reflectively, 
then raised his woollen rap and scratched 
his matted head. 

“ What is it that you intend to do, Ayrte f ” 
he asked, after a pause. 

I considered. 'Fhe question was some- 
thing of a pose|, for I had no plan formulated. 
The situation seemed, indeed, to be an 
impasse. 

“ Hold the nifflans at bay until assistance 
comes,” 1 said, at length. 

“ Assistance I Whence ? ” He spread out 
bi.s hands deprecatiiigly. “It is two kilo- 
metres to the nearest village, and think you 
that the men there would dare raise hand 
against him of the three fingers ? ” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“ Gladly would r Wp you, were it pos- 
sible,” the monk went onj “ for they are evil 
men— -evil mei^and vio'^pnt” 

‘'Also there is a price upon their^ beads,’^ 
I put in. ^ 

He looked ^uicldy at me, and I saw 
cupidity in his eye. » 


“ Five thousand drachmas^ aim or dead/* 

I added. > 

“Five thousand drachmas,” he repeatedT 

“ If ” ^ 

He broke off to listen. The battering 
upon the trap-door had begud again, ii]|ufBed 
^ cries of rage mingling with rattle and the 
din. 

“ Is there no other way out ? ” I demanded, 
desperately. 

“ None save ” He stopped short, 

sudden intelligence in his face, and seemed 
to be revolving some matter in his mind. A 
moment he stood thus, then turned to me 
abruptly. • 

“ You have a knife ? ” he asked. ^ 

Puzzled, I produced from my pocket a 
heavy clasp-knife, opened the blade, and 
handed it to him. Snatching it from me, he 
dropped to his knees beside the great wind- 
lass and began to search eagerly amongst the 
roils of rope upon the drum for the end 
made fast thereto. This found, with a couple 
of vicious hacks he severed it. Then, run- 
ning to the balcony, he caught and pulled jn 
the free rope end, to which was atta^ed the 
big iron hook that I had seen from below 
suspended over the cliff face, and beckoned 
me to come close. * - 

“There is still one chance of escape, 
kyrie^' he said, “and by good fortune we 
may even have the enemy in a trap. Listen^ 

I go now to raise the trap-door apd admit the 
men of violence. Take this rope in your# 
hands, stand by the balcony here, and be in 
readiness when I give the signal to lower 
yourself over the edge of the rock. Your 
weight will eause the windlass to revolvet^qO'- 
coiling the line, and so you will descend to , 
ihc ground below. 'Fhere is rope enougji/ 
and to spare ; and the loose end whicbklhave 
made with the knife will be held eecurely 
enough from slipping until you have reachejl^ 
the bottom. 

“So soon as you have landed, puU 
the rope till all has been unwound ^aOd fiilsu' 
Then climb the steps and, passing \ 

ledge which you have alr^y traverted^' aniri; 
at the foot of the ladder which i& loij^ jb - 
the cleft. Fail not in anything I bid 
“And you?” I asked, for I 
grasp the Aill import of the schemor - * 
“Leave all to me,ji|yw,** waa 
“ Do as I bid you.” ^ JrC 

With that be walked away, am 
cally I made ready to follow h«a 
It seemed a hazardous ventufe, bttt^ I could 
perceive no alternative. 

From my place kt the balcony ot the 





“4': 
: 


, $6t“ m the slope jng put giy haqds In tbe e^er e'lfoH.tp ia«$^ 
the traprdoor myseK ovetfaalaiUteit I, hed^^^piied. 

my hold o( the rppe, but nbVt.<gVe^it|^ 
a^in, I was able to ease the .]m^Fe rOUl^- 
my chest. My weight told, and the 
slowly at first, but with giadudlly fntxeealnff 
speed, began to pay out. Overhead I cbttM 
hear the groaning of the windlass as t| 
revolved upon its rusty pivot * % ' 

■ ''Fo and fro 1 swayed in mUl^air^ 
buffeted against the rough face of ithe 
precipice, so that my face and were, 

torn and bleeding, now oscillating^ p^nduium* 


gavp omittance. . As I 
X.coiild see the monk 
rputd perceive his lips 
iy^l’Jwd'ently he was holding a [>arley 

j|itb^iseath the wooden slab. Presentl)-3 

he /k$Siptpned himself, turned towards me, 

' aftiflr'^uTdy raised his hand. 

agreed signal. Already I had 
.looped. the rope around my waist, hitching it 
.^,ure)y‘..^th the hook at its extremity. Now, 
firmly above with both hands, 1 
'stepped to the extreme veige 
, o^ the tough timbers which 
made ti floor to the jutting 
Mcoiiy. 

T^irping my head for a 
'Ut 'Jook I saw that the 
' monk remained standing. 

He had made no motion to 
. undo the trap-door, and a 
' faotdbte suspicion flashed 
tipoh rafe. Had he betrayed 
me? Suppose Jt was his 
intention to rid himself of 
my uhwelcome company by 
thus hurling me to my 
eriqmies, while he himself 
"remained in his rocky fast- 
lie^, immune behind his 
bolts anfd bars? Was it to 
tell .this devilish plan that 
, bad stooped to speak 
■^ifirptjgh the trap-door? 

'y- Fdt an instant I wavered- 
^v'B^ide.f^ewas the tempting 
of the monastery 
^^ffOpr j below gaped the 
dbl&^us abyss. Should I 
back, or risk all in 
'•,i^.fearful plunge ? 

" -,at . 

hesitating, 
might have 


timber 




* 1 UIKCHICD Wtl.01 V TO MAINTAIN MV AAI.ANCKt 
SWAVUD, lOTTRKKO, AND — FKL.L I" 


tottered, and — I 

, drop, and in 
bodily abandon- 
" F.was close to 
‘ of the jrope lean 
a jerk so 


wise, ffbm side |p side. 
And though my eyes 
were fixed upon the 
rapidly leiigthenijng 
stretch of rope ab^vC' 
me, I could see 
whole pan'omtna m 
the valley rocking as 
swung this way and that. 

Once I cast a look downward, but with 
such giddiness and nausea was^ I instantly 
affected that I was compelled to clp^^ my 
eyes, and came near to being phya>eaily sick. 
In that momenmry glimp^* how^w, ,my 
hpri:6r h.ad been tbre^dld ifltenmSed^ifor as 
t wiw the eatth, with swaying motion, come 
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nibhing up towards me, I perceived that I 
was descending straight upon the upturned 
|X)inted ends of some faggots of wood which 
. were stacked against the rock. I kept my 
eyes tiglv shut, and with bristling hair and 
quivering flesh waited for the shock which 
would end my fall. 

But, by good lortune, at the crucial moment 
I must have swung clear of the threatening 
stakes, for I came down with a run upon a 
piled-up mass of brushwood \\hi«'h broke I'.y 
fall, though it gave me a severe shaking and 
knocked the wind out of me. For the 


I was lookiqg, I say, when he' fell \ nor 
could 1 tike my eyes away, 1 wa* f^iseinated^ 
spellbound ; 1 could not stjr.froin the &f|fht 
of this awiul thing which was approaching 
me from above. Had the body fallen rj||ht 
atop of me, I do not think I could fiave 
moved a hair’s breadth to escape it. 

'I'here was a muffled thud, and I felt my 
face and hands splashed with something 
warm. 'Fuming, in tw^o bounds I was up' 
the flight of ste[)s prop[)ed against the rock, 
and was fleeing in panic along the ledge 
across the cliff fate. At the foot of the 


moment, indeed, absurd as it may seem, 
I consciously thought that I had been 
stunned, and lay prostrate, gasping and inert. 

A savage yell from aloit gal\ani/ed me 
into activity. Springing to my feet, I looked 
up to see an excited figure, leaning over the 
baleony of tlie windlass shed, 
lay hold with one hand of the 
rojx* whicli had lowered me 
(and was .still hitehecl roiiml 
me), while with the other he 
beckoned frantically to someone 
within - doubtless the chief, for 
whose pistol I was an easy mark 
while thus held a i)risoner. 

Setting my feet against the 
rock, I took a firm grip of the 
rope with both hands and 
tugged. I saw the bandit lurch 
forward at the sudden strain, 
hut he steadied himself, and, 
catching hold with his other 
hand, braced him.self for a 
struggle. b’or a brief space 
ensued a grim and .silent tug of 
w'ar. But the advantage was 
mine, for 1 had a good pur- 
chase and a downward pull 1 
could feel the roj^ slipi)ing 
through his fingers. 

Of a sudden, in order to gain 
a counteracting purchiise 'to 
mine, my oppontmt rai.scd one 
joot and planted it against the 
balustrade. .Simultaneously 1 gavi* a ^harf) 
wrench to the rope. 'I'he rotten bar, unequal 
to tJie strain, snapped' in two, and on the 
instant the bandit was pulled bodily over the 
edge. Me let go the rope as he pitched for- 
ward and his hands clutched wildly at the air. 

1 was watching when he fell. A harsh 
scream l>roke front that grated on my 
nervi^s and made iqei shudder involuntarily; 
and as his body, withjegs and arms out- 
spread; d^cended upon me 1 saw the look 
on his face. It haunts me still. 


ladder m the cklt I .sank exhausted. 1 
wonder that T did not shriek as 1 ran. 
Perhaps 1 did , 1 t'annot say. ^ 

"File slamming of the door overhead 
brought me to mv sen.ses, and looking mp 
1 perceived the monk at tlie top of the 
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laddtir^ busy with the bolt which secured the 
1 hd tttK>n the undi^ side. Iliis fiistened» he 
descended with a tiimbleness surprising in 
man of such aged appearance, and in a 
moment stood beside me. 

His face was still impassive, but a grim 
Smile crept over it as he pointed upwards. 

“ Trapped,” he said, laconically. * 

“ 'iVa^^d ? ” I repeated. ' 

“ You pulled down the rope ?” he askecL^ 

I nodded. It had fallen with the body. 

“ There are naught but these two ways of 
leaving the rock,” he said. “Unlessi,” he 
'added, grimly, ‘‘one .should choose to jump, 
or chance to fall off.” 

I thought of what I had witnessed but two 
moments ago, and .shuddered. 

“ But the trap-door,” I urged. “It would 
surely be possible with a little labour to force 
it open ? ” 

“ And of what avail,” was the answer, “ to 
o\yen the trii|>-door if the ladder be not 
there?” 

I began to comprehend. 

“The rojxj, kyrie,*' continued the monk, 
qjuickly. “ Where is it ” 

I had left it lying whore it had fallen, but 
it was the work ot a few moments only to 
clamber down and fetch it. Dragging the 
coils I returned to the cleft, where the monk 
awaited me. Under his direction I climbed 
to the trap door once more, taking in my 
hand one end of the cord. This I threaded 
througti the iron ring upon the under side of 
the lid, pa.ssing it down until a double rope 
had been formed. Clinging to this with legs 
and one hand, I tore the ladder ends from 
the rusted sockets attached to the timbers 
of the trap-door, into which they were 
thrust, and, with a warning shout to the 
monk to stand clear, pushed the whole thing 
over. Its long length jammed at one or two 
points in" the cleft, but a few vigorous kicks 
as I slid down the ro{)e freed it, and it fell 
with a crash into the valley. Arrived at the 
bottom of the cleft, it was only necessary to 
withdraw the rope from the ring and the 
pinnacle of rock was a prison. 

Fortunately there was no moon that night, 
and undCT cover of darkness we at length 


^ole away, claipbering as best wn could over 
the scattered boulders and through the dense' 
undergrowth. The noise we made did not 
pass unchallenged; but though bullets fell 
around us, occasionally too close for comfort, 
they were fired at random, and we escaped 
unhurt. Once on the path our way was easy. 
An hour’s trudge brought us to the nearest 
village, where my companion, rousing a 
friendly pea.sant, procured a couple of mules. 
Riding through the night, by early morning 
we were in Trikkala. 

There i.s little more to add. At Trikkala 
information was at once laid with the authori- 
tics, and a troop of infantry was dispatched 
ff>rthwiih t9 effect the capture of the notorious 
“ rhree Fingers." As to the latter, from 
accounts which I received latiA^, it seems that 
he met his end becomingly. Refusing to 
surrender, he held his pinnacle prison against 
the .soldiery, and efforts to di.slodge him were 
unavailing. Kventually he was killed, while 
rashly exposing himself, by the bullet of a 
sharpshooter ; but not before he had, on his 
.side, accounted for some half-dqxen of his 
assailants. 

After .some delay I succeeded in obtaining 
payment of the reward which had been 
offeied for the bandit’s capture. My share I 
made over to the monk, to whose courage, 
nerve, and ingenuity was due not only my 
own c.scai)e, but the turning of the tables 
upon my pursuers. Somewhere in .southern 
Greece, in a spot far removed from possible 
vengeance, he still enjoys, I lielieve, a life of 
quiet ease and pious devotion. 

Never since have I been to Thessaly, But 
lately I made by chance the acquaintance of 
a traveller fresh from those parts, and ques- 
tioned him about the scene of the incidents 
I have here related. From him I learned 
that the monastery on the rock no loipger has 
an occupant and is fast crumbling to decay. 
The peasants, he said, shun the plOce, and 
are unwilling to approach it too closely, even 
during the day. “'I'hey declare that it is' 
haunted,” said my informant, with a laugh. 

I do not wonder. There are waking - 
moments of the night when the echo of a 
death-scream rings hideously in my ears. 
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Could Nelson Enter the Navy To-Day? 

IHH OPINIONS Ob I MINI NT ADMIRAIb 


ASl an eye upon thi group 
of famous Admirals iliovc, 
clustered about the hguic of 
their exemplar, Horaho I oid 
Nelson A most interesting 
diseussion is afoot among * 
them Ihc question is biu fly this Would 
the bo) }ioratio Nelson, if he livtd in thesi 
times, be accepted or rejected foi tntrv into 
Ills Majest)S Na\) ? 

The picture, of course, is imaginar>, but 
the question and the distiission are tilings 
of far t 1 he question was first raised by a 
IK ell known American writer on naval affairs 
— a question fnuch more far rc^arhuig than 
may appear at first sight, since the fac t, if far r it 
be, that the regulations of our pre sent system 
would shut out from the Seiviic the greatest 
naval genius who has ever adorne*d it, proves 
that the system has at least one most giave 
defect Would Nelson have been i ejected? 
We have put the to our most eminent 

naval ex{iert% and thinr replies are here sub 
Joined It will be Seen that, while opinions 
are divided, many of them consider that the 
defect suggested is a very real one 


It IS not too much to s^i\, therefore, that 
this most intern stmg discussion raises a 
c|iiestion of nitionil iniportance 

Hlic aie* tin views of Sii James Erskmc, 
Admiral of the hhet, who has, during hi$ 
fifty five jcTis of service, occupied many 
import mt jjosiiions, iiu hiding that of Com- 
mander m ( hicf of the North Amencan and 
\\ cst Indian station 

Adniiial I rskim expresses the opinion 
that tlie bo) IJoratio Nelson would m all 
probability, owing to his physique anti 
appearance, be rejected for entry into (hh 
British Navy undei present day ccmditions 

“Moreover,” he continues, belicftre 
that many men of great loftiness of cbaiacter 
and capacity must inevitably be lost to the 
naval servic c owing to the exacting dc^fltttida 
of present day conditions, which requirO the 
strongest development of physique and 
nerve, without which no uaV^I officer, in 
my opinion, would be able to sta^tjl ^ 
strain to which he must hc ealpongd fn 
carrying out the duties wdiirh he ovifty he 
call^ upon to perform af the pmscM wy.” 
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Another point of \ieivis propounded hy 
Admihl the Hon. bit Premantle, 

who^ UdliAnt exploits dunng the Ashanti 
War o( 1873, a hue he >»as senior na\al 
crfBcer, won Jhjjn the thanks of Ixith Houses 
of Parliament 

must be borne in mind,’ he,sa>s 
“that Nelson had good proftssional intcrLi^t, 
hrs uncl^ being a post captain with good 
appointments, and 1 hi\( ohse^ricd that tho 
Seiertion Committee seldom rciecl m\ bojs 
who are the sons or nephews of nnal utfi( ers 
He might, of <0111 se, bt lejetted inediciHy 
but t am not aware tint he h ul iny < ongcnitil 
disease, and 1 do not think lint bo>sare 
usually lejccted for mtu dthc xc\ of ippear 
ance 1 his, howeser, is a medic li (]iii stion 


heroic determination whirh cm scarrejy be 
necessaiy to the* same dc'giee in their 
successois ^ 

“ 1 et us hope," the gallant* Admiral ron* 
eludes, “that a present day Nelson would 
not be rejeeted , and ( could pQint to one or 
two nival officers of high rank jn the Service 
who are certainly delii ate, but whose quali- 
ties of head and heart enable them to bold 
their own witli their ph}sically more fortunate 
conlcmiKir tries " 

1 he Right Hon I ord John Hay, who 
cnteicd the Navy over sixty seven years ago, 
served with distinction in the China War 
bcfuic' be was liitccn, and eventually became 
( ommandci in Chief at i)evon|j|prt with the 



Alllioueh of frill physique Nrlson w s 1 1 > c f t < w sjsp mil i ilrt \ idii> -is ihe inti leni <JcpK.ted aDov^ by the 

suti&l friioms. During a northern Cl II leri out t d il I i It'ir it cl q nrt is «h isioiiishi.d it the bold 
front 'issuni.d 1 y thtr > >unc, mi Idy I til t> r tii it 
Fi i <nt fi t 


“Sir lames 1 iNkim seems to hold thit 
the conditions of scr\i<i in the present diy 
are more exacting than they wert fonncrl) 
This can scaiccly be maintained, though they 
are different in character 

“Oh the one hand, modern sticntt his 
mkde witrfare more continuous, and theie iit 
•no slack ^tiircs as m Nelsons day, wlun, 
owing to weather conditions, there w is no 
appfdienaion for a jxissibility of hostile 
action 

“On the other hand, the comforts are far 
% ‘ lee shore' has lost its terrois, 
dilieers of * those storm tossed ships ’ 
yrbieb kept thq sea, blockading fur years with 
into por^ living on salt junk and 
bbip^^pd^sion^ not of the best quality, 
tequired thodkgdation of an ostnch, and an 


r'lnk of Adniiial of iht T It 1 1, c oncurs with 
tliisc rcnniks He Itclnvts that theic has 
lx in no turn dining the last or present 
cintury whin a boy lil c Nelson lould not 
havi got into the N ivv and if itainlv at the 
piistnt lime hi would have an even better 
chani e 

Tn a brief letter Admiral SirW M Dowell, 
who enteicd the Navy in the same year as 
lord John Hi\, servid with him m the 
( him, \^ 'IT and before Sebastopol, and sue 
< t tdccl him iis Conaiiander in Chief at Devon 
poll in 1888, expresses his entire agreement 
with bir James J^rskmc In Ins opinion the 
boy would j>robably be rejected 

** In my opinion,” savs Admiral Sir ("ypnan 
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Hri<lge, a former OircctoT of Naval lnteUi< 
genoe and ex-Commander 5 n-Chief of the 
China station, “the conclusion that had 
present day nilcs been in fon e in his day 
Nelson would not have been admitted into 
the British Navy is quite corrert. 

“ I belies c that the doctors, under the 
rules mentioned, would have rejeried a boy 
of his seemingly delicate pbysujue. I am 
(piite certain he would have been lejectcd l>y 
examiners in the scholastic ordcMl to whi<'h 
I>c7ys desiring to 
become midship- - - - « 

men arc now 


Ommanney I lop- 
kins, the distin- 
giiished Admiral 

Navy, who 

<|uished the 1 

inand of the ‘ T 

Mediterranean ‘ 

Fleet, has no 

hesitation in con- 1j|F' .‘VW 

eurring with the 
views expressed 

by ‘^ir James MiiUhiimieu in NcKon's lUv were fre«|ij 

ir rulr in 1 ‘f i ' TheV iM; w ith w lilt )i the 

l^rSKinC, It IS hruim ill tills (1 injKerous 141 w«i ilr 

a r a U e d b V any luns or difTiciill < le of 

- ^ as prevai day ii 

Admiral the i(m 

Right Hon. Sir 

Charles Dalryniple Hay, Privy ('oimcillor, 
and author of many works on na\a1 subjects, 
that the conditions required for admission to 
our Royal Navy have recently undergone 
considerable 'alterations. He believes that 
the boy Horatio Nelson would have im- 
pressed his exaniiilers, wh^n they interviewed 
him, favouvabl}yfaf 1^ was plucky and intel- 
ligent, but whether jhis physique would have 
satisfied the medical tfj^miners was uncertain. 
Before the recent c'hange in the methoil of 
selection uTis adopted, he agrees that Horatio 


Nelson might not have passed. Under the^ 
Iiresent sy.stem, he thinks he would# have 
passed into the Navy. 

“I can only say,’* remarks Admiral Sir 
Nowell Salmon, V.C., who served in the 
Baltic during the Russian War and in Peel^ 
BrlgaTle during the Indian Mutiny, and who 
commanded the Fleet at the Jubil^ Review 
1M97, “that it is (luite possible that a boy 
like Horatio Nelson might be rejected under 

present rondi- 
* ’ tions, and that 
great toBiness of 
character and 
' capacity could 

; ' hardly he lookeH 

age. 

' “Personally I 
■ '; should ^ not, re- 

!- • 't for entry should' 

circumstances a 
sound mind is 
* more likely to be 

^ ' found in a sound 

I>ody than in a 
feeble one.” 

Another view 
of the question 
is taken by Vice- 
Admiral Pelham 
ps Aldrich, who 

I A' ‘ • served as Ffrst 

* lieutenant in 

both the CAa/‘ 
iengtr Deep Sea 

•|ij tly “ TiMsi-headeil " for misioii- Exploring Ex- 
iril with ni.iiiM.iinitijt jn eninli- X ^ , 

llici 1 to lia\u hi eii naturally athletic, peClltlOn atlCl tnC' 

Ml? h""Nat^J.'‘"‘’ Alert Arctic EK- 

uir pedition, and lyos 

a few years ago 
the Admiral Superintendent at Portsmouth 
I lockyard. 

“ It may be,” he says, “ that the boy 
Horatio Nelson would not be considered 
physically strong enough to enter the Navy 
to-day, but his intelligence and keennesjs 
would" cause regret at the necessity , for reject* ' 
ing him. 

“Everyone must realize that,* all other 
things l^ing equal, a strong Constitution 
and sound physique are desirable : and 
although' in a few cases, such as tnat of 


fre«|ij tly “ TiKisl -headed " for mist nil- 
led with ni.iiiM.iinitijt an ennili- 
w«i then toha\e bieii iiatiirally athletic, 
le of K innastii4 iind calisthciik's such 
day in he Naiy. 

I (M r 
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Nelson, the indoAiiUbte spirit may counter- 
balance pl^sical weakness, the latter might 
prove a rea} source of danger to the nation 
m the large majority of instances ; while the 
h^e chance of a weakly boy subseiiuonily 
bec'omitig a second Nelson would not be 
sufficiently good Tground for admitting boys 
who are not blessed with sound health 
accompanied With brains. It must not be 
forgotten that, although there has been but 
one Nelson, there have bet'ii other naval 
officers of some distinction ho weic physi- 
cally strong.'* 

Captain W. K. (loodenough coiuiirs “I 


To answer the question directly— I have 
no doubt that lx>rd ^Nelson would satisfy 
the conditions of modern entrance and 
probation.” 

Mcc’Admiral Sir Day H. Bosanquet, for 
some years Commander in (.'hief of the West 
Indian station, remarks; — 

\ tio not agree that a desirable candidate 
is likelv to be reje<'led l)y the British Navy 
uMdor present'day conditions. I l)e)ieve 
rnliicly the opjMisite.” 

'J'liis \K*w u.is supimrted l)y Vice-Admiral 
the Mon .Sir .\ssheton Cur/on- Howe, Assist- 



Ine boy Nelson knew nothing of Any system of k wtc iiiiiscubr exm ise, such as the above phoiO]ijn^.iph at OslHiroe sbowrt. 
If he had, his onn system v>ifiilrl probably h<4\c proved uiieiwal to ihu str.iin. 


fruia n I'huto hn 

think,” remarked the popular chief of that 
veteran training ship, the Britannia^ “that 
Lord Nelson, at the age when he would lia\e 
come up for interview under the jircscnt 
system of entry, showed just siu^h qualities 
that woujd have been seized on bv the mem- 
bers of the Committee as those likely to make 
a good naval officer. Appearance has nothing 
to do with the case, and due allowance is 
made for. small physique. • ' 

“There is nothing to show that Lord 
Nelson had a passion for the sea as a small 
boy. He wished to go to sea more as a duty 
to his parents to clear them of the exi^cnse 
of lookin|[^ after, him, and, according to the 
most relrable historian (/>., Southey), had 
after JsAs first cruise no great liking for rfie 
King^s Service. 


ly. hrtQttfv a /7ri 

ant DirccUir of Naval Intelligence in 1892, 
who remarks : - 

“ I am not one of those who consider 
physique (bc>ond ordinary healthy con- 
flitions) IS a nci'ossity for nerve or capacity 
in a naval offic'cr. In these days of steam- 
ships intelligence and endurance are of 
greater value than a very fine appeamnee 
and strong f>hysk]uje - desirable as these 
undoubtedly are. 

“ It is my belief that the medical 
authorities accept any boy* who ha.s qo 
physical disabilities or constitutional ail- 
ment, and that the Sefection Board, if 
confronted with a small ooy full 6f zest 
and enthusiasm, like I^ird Nelson, would 
appreciate and accept him in the present 
day. • 
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“ Having had th<? happiness of supervising 
the i*ntry anti early introduction to the Navy 
of some seven to eight hundred cadets, I fancy 
^hcse ideas must obtain with the authorities; 
nnd the pleasure it has been to me to meet 
so many of these boys excellent officers, and 
euelling in health and hard work for their 
piofession, confirms me in my belief. 

" J can only speak from my own ex[)erien(.'e# 
when many a small boy, who might have 
been lightly regarded on account of smaftl 
physiejuc, was allowed to join on the very 
plea that he might be a ‘young Nelson,' 
and whose subsequent career has justified 
the decision." 

Admiral Sir A. II. Markham, who, as 
commander of the Alert in the Arelii' ICxpe- 
dilion of 1S75, siKveeded m iilantin' the 
Union Jack in the higlu'st northern position 
reached up to then, and w’a.s for this seiviic 
presented with a gold watc h by the Royal 
(icogrii[)hKMl Society, obscives thiU liefoi Ins 
part i.s in perfect accord with the opinion 
Ih.il, if the present hard and fast regulations 


concerning eotr^ of ni^vat cadciu had 
been in force at tb^ time Nelson ^tered the 
Navy, it was highly inlprobab^ thjit he 
would have been admitted. ^ 

1 do not think," continues the fan^s 
Admiral, “that the mere fact of a boy 
nowadays pos.ses.sing ‘ a paCksion for the sea ' 
avould be in any way considered by those 
respon.sible for the selection' oP young officers 
for the Navy. 1 have a letter before me at 
the present moment from a father desirous 
of obtaining a nomination for his son as a 
naval cadet, in which the writer states that . 
his boy ‘ ha.s a (Xirfec t passion for the sea, is 
in eveiy way cut out for a sailor, and gives 
eveyy promise of becoming a mo.st excellent 
officer.* Rut unless this lad .succeeds in 
passing his modicMl examination he wfil 
cciiainiy not be afforded the opfwtunity of 
achieving distinction in the Navy, in spite of 
|X)sscssing the (pialitications attributed to him. 
Robust health and a strong physique with 
good nerve are perliafis more e.s.sential to the 
naval officer of ilie present day than they were 
to our olikxT.s of <»ne hun<1red years ago.*’ 



Jiivmcn HMo. by W. 0ni0iBf|f JtJOo. 


WAHF. 

By Basil M.\k\a\ 


1 . 

HA'f are you standing then* 
for, eh, boy ? Don’t you 
know it"s rude to stare ? (let 
to bed, child I Get to UhI ! 
Little boys htive no bii^niess 
to be awake at this hour.” 

Old Jonas 'Fyndal’s voice was harsh, and 
his shaggy, grey brows contracted as he fixed 
his piercing eyes on die small hgure leaning 
jft>[ainst the balustrade of the veranda. 

It was a glorious night in February, \) j 
The Southern Ooss sprawled glitturinglv 
above the \elvety line of the horizon. Avay 
in the distance the moonlight glinted on the 
sluggish, grey water of 'I'hrce 'i'lcc Creek, 
making of it a silver ghostly thread. To 
the south the (jippsland Hills rose in purple 
billows to the sky. But in front and all 
around mile after mile of open clearing swept 
mistily in undulating reaches, broken here 
and there by gleaming patches of gum trees 
stretching gaunt arms and feathery, whisper- 
ing leaves to the stars. A night, indeed, 
such as can only be found in Australia, 
mystic in the spell of brooding, breathless 
silence ! 

Jonas Tyndal, millionaire stock-owner, wiih 
his granddaughter, Kate, were sitting rm J.aek 
I./esteFs veranda, having ridden o\er from 
tlieir station, some twelve miles distant, that 
same afternoon. 

For some minutes the boy who had called 
forth the old man's testy remark had been 
standing gazing into Jonas’s hard, seamed 
face. In his wide blue eyes - eyes of the 
same luminous blue as the old man’s - w.is 
a strangely searching look, a look laden 
with that haunting sense of fugitive reminis- 
cence one sometimes surprises in the eyes 
of childr^a 

He had a beautiful face, this hoy — oval, 
delicately moulded, with bright, clear com- 
plexion, large, solemn, (]uesti 'filing blue eyes, 
a mouth wistiul, sensitive, and, for all its 
red curve, over-patient for a (hi Id. His 
hair gleamed golden in the moonlight, the 
close-cropped curls nestling above a high 
brow, and a head sheering massively up- 
wards and outwards from the small, well- 
form^ ears. 

The c. ^veiling from the bright, in- 
telligent met with a shock at the view 

Vul. xxx.'.i{.— €. 


of his body. For from shrailders to hips 
^the spine curved outwards, giving him an 
apiiearance almost grotescpic. The malfor- 
mation was intensified by the recurrence of 
nervous twitchings which e\er and again 
.shook his shoulders. 

Jonas 'I'yndal had known the boy long, 
and from the first the latter had ever excited 
him to an irrational in liability which, 
sirangely enough, was only iiureased by 
the air of almost wistiul )(;arning with which 
ihc child oiur reevived him. 

As the boy’s c}cs llutUircd away under the 
old man's fierce gn/c, Jack la'ster, with a 
kindly gesture, be* konod him over to his 
side. 

“ Yes. (ii.-t to heel, little man,” he said. 
“ Remember, I shall want voiii lielp in the 
w'ool shed in the niormng.” 

He held him lor a moment in a tight hug 
and wat< hed him, a strange glow’ in his eyes, 
as he kissed Kate stretched a 

timid hand to the old man, ore hobbling oil 
indoors. 

For some time the three on the vcianda 
s.it in silenc e. Uj) above the child, divesting 
himself of his garments, got into his night- 
gown. For some minutes he knelt by his 
bedside. Somehow his prayers that night 
seeiiu'd to trouble him, and having got past 

(Jod bless dear Jack and Kate,” he faltered 
a little before adding, “and the old man, and 
make him more like father still w'hen he looks 
at me. ' 

'I’hc little room under the roof w\is hot, 
and the child, filled with an unusual rest- 
Ic'jsness, crept out on to the veranda 
through his w’indow, and sat there h>Mi( hed 
up, hi.s bare toes shining like coral in tlie 
]xile light. 

"I'hc voices ol the three Ijeneath him came 
softly to his ears. He listened to them 
dreamily, conscious of no sense of eaves- 
dropping, simply because he w^as innocent of 
any desire to listen. His attention was 
immediately arrested by tlie voice of Jonas 
Tyndal. 

“ I can’t makewout, Lester,*’ he was .saying, 

“ why you keep that cripjiled good-for- 
nothing.” • 

“Oh, grandpapa!” exclaimed Kate, in 
(piick protest. “Kow can >(ju say that? 
He is a darling little chap." 
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“ A little coward ! ” sneered Jonas, acidly. 
“ If his back had been straight I could have 
laid my whip over him for the way he funked 
'‘crossing that [)uny creek the other day.” 

“ You do him wnmg, sir,” .said Jack J^ester, 
slowly. “ He is a good boy and a brave, 
except when he has to face water. And that 
is not to be wondered at ! ” 

“ Why not to be wondered at^” exi’laiined 


ten minutes of my arrival her tovo ends liad 
been battered olT the ledge into deep w'ater. 

“ I called up the herds and W'C stood by til* 
morning. A lot of wreckage came upland 
by dawn the shore was littered with b^ies, 
mostly battered beyond recognition. I was 
just about to clear, when my attention \va.s 
attraiHed by a wail at my fcet. I stoo])ed 
down, and theie, lashed to a bit of wreckage. 



” THE CHILD WAS Al tVh 


Jonas, t(*stily. “It isn't a natural thing loi a 
boy to funk water. What d’ye mean ? ” 
“You were away at Melbourne when 1 
brought him here,” said Jack Lester, “and, 
somehow', I’ve never told you 4 iis slorv. It 
you like, I'll tell it you now ” 

“(lO on !” answered Jonas, shortly 
“Four years ago,” began Jack, “1 found 
myself down on the coast. I had made a 
purchase of some excellent rams, and wanted 
to see them up myself. So I brought them 
out from Geelong and took the coast route 
before trekking inland. On the niglu of 
February 14th — I remember the date, as the 
circumstaTircs brought it vividly to my 
memory that it wa.s Valentine^ Day I 
left the camp and wandered dow'n to the 
beach. It was a beastly night, thick with 
flying cloud, sand, and drifting rain. You may 
imagine my feelings when T .saw, about half 
a mile out, a steamer lying with broken back 
on a jagged spur of rocks, the waves breaking 
in moLintain.s across her. As far as I could 
see her decks were swept clear, and within 


I saw’ a dead woman and a ('hild 'The child 
was alive. 1 cut it loose, and it clung’ to me, 
waiiing, ‘ Fardie ! I want my faidie ! ’ 

“ ‘ Poor little vaif,' I .said ; ‘ fardie's gom* 
home, I fear.’ 

“ ‘ Oo'll take me lumie to faidie ? ’ the 
little one ri*i)lied, .smiling at me suddenly. 

“ I felt a bit choked, as ><>u may imagine. 
My fellow.s buried the body of the mother, 
after having failed to find .iijy marks (jI 
identification. I brought the hoy along with 
me, and from that day he has .stayed with 
me. f'or a long time he was ^!ver asking 
when I would take him to his ‘larder,’ but 
lately he seems to understand and asks no 
more. I called him ‘ \Yaif.’ He has evei 
been a good boy and, as I said, a brave. 
But now, perhaps, you will understand how 
it is he lears water. 

“ His spine ” -Jack went on, aittr a pause, 
during which Kate furtively wiped her eyes- 
“ his spine was injured somehow, and the 
doctors mostly think it incurable, though 
Gordon, of (^ollins Street, says t'lat it is a 
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nervous i^ection, and may yet be outgrown 
or cured, 'rhere is one curious thing about 
him that has interested Gordon immensely. 
On his breast is a mark. It is an exact 
^ture of a wave in the act of breaking. 
Gordon calls it nervous photography.'* 

“ How very curious ! " broke in Kate 
Tyndal, excitgdly. “ Why, I ” then sud- 

denly she stopped, blushing furiously. 

Jack looked at her expectantly. Jonas 
w'ith a sudden exclamation sprang to his feet. 

“ Let us get home ! he said, harshly. 
“It is late, and listening to this twaddle 
makes us dream.” 

The boy above, with tense, eager face, 
watched them leave the veranda and seek 
|heir horses. He followed them with his eyes 
till they were lost in the misty, undulating 
billows, then sank back shivering. It was the 
first time he had heard his history,* and it 
awoke in him a phantom host of shadow 
memories, in whose fugitive allurement he 
began to doze. 

Suddenly he sat erect, wude awake, roused 
to eager life by the sound of stealthy whispers 
beneath. 

“There ain't no fear, curse ’im,” a \oice 
was saying, “'E's gorn off with 'lyndal. 
'lO's layin* up to fold man's 
pile through 'is darter. We'll 
'ave 'eaps o' time to get in 
and spile his guns.” 

“ It's a mug's game, Bob,” 
replied another voice. “ 'E'll 
see 'is guns spiled and smell 
a rat. Leave 'em alone and 
stick to the plan. Jim's 
gang is all ready for to • 
morrow, ain't it ? The fire'll 
be in afore the sun rises. 

All we've got to do is to 
empty this pot of petroleum 
round his 'ouse and sheds. 

Gosh I He'll know better 
after than try to knock down 
hone.st labour by his derned 
machines.” 

“Right you are, mate,” 
replied the other. “ You 
alius was a knowin' coon. 

Ayel Jim's all'andy ! 'E'll 
lie low near Tyndal's. The 
old man and all 'is lot are 
safe to scuttle over to help 
fight the fire, and then Jim’ll 
rush in, scoop up the gold 
he’s stored, carry ofi the girl, 
and rush 'em to Three Tree 
Gully. They'll take a lot 


of findin’ thar ! I neckon the girl'll be 
worth 'cr weight in gold.” 

Waif, with his eyes w ide open, his heart in 
his mouth, listened tremblingly. He could 
not quite catch the full significance of the 
plot. But he realized that it meant burning 
his jxitron's sheds and carrying off dear Kate, 
who was to be his wife. He crept to the 
' edge of the veranda and, hunched up, his 
Jiead between his knee.s, peered over, trying 
to discover the faces beneath. In his eager- 
ness he hardly noticed how^ near he was to the 
edge, and before he knew’ where he was he 
had toppled over, somersaulted, and lit on 
the soft flower-beds lieticath, at the feet of 
the two men. 

For a moment he lay half stunned, to find 
himself called to consciousness by the fierce 
grasp of one of the ruffians and the flash of a 
keen' knife. 

“Kill the brat'” said the man with the 
knife. 
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“ Fool ! ” cried the other, swinging Waif 
out of the way of die descending blade. 
“ Do you want to raise the roinUry before we 
have the oof? Hag ’iin and ( hiiclc *iin over 
the saddle and bring Ini along, di won't 
tell no tales in the gully, and 1 guess they’ll 
be Ihinkin’ more of the fire than of rousing 
'im in the mornin’." 

'IVo minutes latiT Wail, slung f.iee down- 
wards across a saddle-bow, was being l auied 
rapidly off into the darkness. For twenty 
minutes the horses galloped on ; then the 
sound of water eame to the ears of the 
terrified diild, there was a splash, and 
suddenly a welling and swirling of ( nld 
waters about his heels and ears, and A\iiil 
lost consciousniiss. 

II. 

TliJi sheep stations of Jaek Lestei and 
Jonas 'I'yndal lay lespeetiveh at about si\ 
miles’ di'itance fioin the 'riiice 'Tree Oeek, 
and joined bouiul.Lru^s. 

jack 1 . ester was a man alter Jonas s 
heart. Beginning w'llh but little, he liad, 
by sheer pluck and push, become at the 
age of thiity-four the possessor ol some 
three hundred thousand acTes of exeelieiil 
pasturage. A C'olonial horn and bied, he 
came ol a good English stock, lie was 
of mediiiin height, lithe and lean of limb, 
with a scpitire head, clo.se - crop] led blac’k 
hair, a clean cut, hard face, redeemed horn 
harshnes.s by brown, tendei c‘vc*s. and a 
mouth swiftly mobile to ex pi ess cither 
S)mpathy or dislike. Foi some years nnw 
he had been engaged in an annual stu'e 
with his she.uers, who rescMiled tlu‘ intn» 
duction of clipping mac hincs, wliic'h elimi- 
nated by hall the usual manual lalioin 
In his war he had bi-en .iteaclily 1 racked 
by 'Fyndal, who admired his just slublxjrn- 
ness. The present season the disalTection 
among the shearers had reached a head. 
Many men who had come iif) on the 
chance of emj)loyn;ent had found them- 
selves not wanted, and threats of firing the 
wool-sheds had been freely used. 

The prolonged drought ol some sc^venteen 
montlis rendered these threats the more 
alarming, lor if tlie grass was once lired it 
might mean wholesale destruction of flocks 
and sheds agd all. But lister's staff had 
worked night and day burning off, here and 
there, long strips of^grass as precautionary 
boundaries against chance lires, and in spite 
of threats Jack lister stood stubbornly to his 
rights to engage or not eng<ige whom he 
would. 

Tyndal looked on him with favoui, and 


made no objection to his suit fcjj his grand- 
daughter’s hand, and at the time our story 
o[)ens Kate and Jack had been formally/' 
betrothed some three months. 

'Fhe girl, as the sole heiress of her god- 
father, was undoubtedly a splendid match for 
the young squatter. But it was not that that 
had attracted him. In fact, he made no 
secret of it to the girl that liis lo\c lor Wait 
had gradually diawn him into love for hci, 
for between these two, so far apait in fortune 
and heritage, lay a strange, subtle likeness, 
l)c)th in face and voice. Eike AVaif, Kate 
had the deep blue eyes of her grandfather, 
locks as golden as the lx)y s, e.hecks as 
delicately tian.s})arent, and the same gentle* 
o\.d ecaitour of jaw and c hin. Old Tyndal 
had had two sons, Init the elder, anci Ins 
best loved, had quarrellc*d with him ten years 
ago, had left his home, and nevei since been 
heaid of. Nor did the old man ever permit 
his name to be mentioned. Kate’s fathei 
and mother liaxing bcMh died shortly after 
her 1)11 til, she had spent all her file under 
lonas’s roof, and vvas the sole thing on earth 
he seemed to take a heartfelt interest in. 

.\s tile tlnee ap|)ioac!ic(J 'ryndal’s home 
towards eleven o’clock Jonas Uiined to 
Jack. 

“ You’d better sta> here to-night, lad,” he 
said “'Fheie are a lot of ugly rumours 
about. I have rc(|uisitioned ten troopers up 
loi to-morrow.' 

“ No, thanks I ' replied Jac k. “ I’m not 
afraid, and I’d sooner be aiound in case ot ^ 
accidents. Besides, there’s W'aif. Good- 
night.” 

lie had tinned his horse’s head and ^^a^ 
alioLit to lide oil vvhen the old man stopped 
him. 

“ By the way,” he said, and his voice was 
cairioiisly hesitating, “what was the date you 
^aid you picked up tlial child ? ” 

“ Waif, you mean ? ’’ answered Jack, sur- 
prised. “It was the 14th Februaiy, 1890. 
He was then about three, I should think. 
But wliy do you ask ? ” 

“Curiosity, sir- - curiosity,” retorted the 
old man, tartly, and without another word 
rode sharjily after his granddaughter. 

On reaching home Jonas Tyndal bade 
Kale a curt good-night and, going to his own 
private sanctum, locked the door and seated 
himself before a great escritoire. 

Opening a hiclden drawer, he drew out a 
packet of letters, two photographs, and a 
new’spaper cutting. 

Very slowly he read through the tetters, 
one by one, then put them l^ck. His old 
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eyes had a gurious wet gleam in them as he The rhild had time to notice no more 
peered at the newspaper cutting. It was very before his c.iptor, with rough hand, pushed 
%short, being headed, “ Wreck of ss. Bcnvick^" him into the cave, lie could hear the sound 
and contained a list of lives lost, among of the horses lx:ing Jed inside, of the rustling 
wlmi were the names “ Hcjrace Watson, wn'fe, of branches as the entrance was again 
and child.'* covered. ’^Fhen for some ten minutes he was 

Under these names a blue pencil mark had led along a rough, straight passage, till 
been made, and on tin* margin of llie pa])er suddenly he stood once more beneath the 
was written in the same blue, “ 14th Feb., *90.’’ Aiars. 

With the .same slow, studied movement ^ He* noticed that he was on a broad ledge, 
the old man folded the cutting and placed it hanging about a hundred feet abo^e a deep, 
among the lettei.s. Hut had anyone bten silent gully. Opposite the hills rose again, 
able to see him they might ha^■c noted that their toj)s bending over till they formecl 
bis lean, brown, and sinewy hand, as it took almost an arch above bis head, 
up the photographs, trembled and shook like “ 'IVu'iS the lad up,’* said one of the men. 

' a dried leaf in the wind. “No use wasting prcciou.s life, and may[)e 

•The photograj)hs were of a man and a Lester 11 \yii\ suminut for him.” 
woman -the man slrangel) like himself, with Xe\t moment A\'aifs hands and feet were 
a look hard and defiant as his own,; tlie se( iircly hound amiIi a ]>iece of rope, and he 
woman a frail, delicate, pretty face, with uas half led, half thrown into a dry cave that 

golden Huffy hair, and eyes wide, vMsiful, and opened off the ledge. He lieard the men 

yearning as Waifs. depart, (aught again the di.stant rustle of 

Hour after hour through the long night branches, then all was still, 

the old man sat gazing at them, seeing them l*iesentl> his attention was aroused by a 
through a red mist in which he spelt out sound a'* of cattle nio\ing about. He had 

again the tale of cliildhood, of great hopes, felt all along too stunned and startled to be 

of pride’s deadly thwaiting. leally afraid, and noNV lie sat up peering 

As the grey dawn stoic in at the window through the blackness. His eyes, growing 

he shuffled stiffly to his feet, and unaffectedly aceusUjined to the dark, made out a low 

wiped the heavy, unshed tears from his eyes aichwMx on hi.s light through w'hich he could 

“ Impossible 1 Impossible ’** he miitteicd, .see a great herd ol ( allle and .sheep jostling 

hoarsely. “An old fool's dieam ’ 'J'hey one against the other. 'I'he sight sonieliow 

were all drow'ncd. My hoy’ My l^oy ! ga\e him eoiiifor*, robbing the situation of 

Why did I not listen to you ?*’ its teriihle loneliness. 

9 And with &low% faltering footsteps he 
sought his room. 

U'hkn Waif awoke to conseiousness il 
w'as to find himself being lifted 
off the hor.se. In front of 
him one of his taplors wa^ 
engaged in pulling aside a 
heap of Srushwood 
that concealed the 
entrance to a 
cave. 

Waif to(7k a hast}’ 
glance round. Be- 
hind them lay the 
creek, with its stream 
dwindled to a slug- 
gish rivulet, at most 
some three or four 
feet deep in centre. 

In front, stretching 
around, rose a wall of 
wooded cliff, some 
two ot three hundred 

feet in height. nn mpakd ^ Vinrr CAM oi’T, *«;hovf. hh? iv with tub Kin.' ' 
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Instinctively his mind turned to escape. 
He tugged at his wrists till the skin was 
broken and bleeding. Then, exhausted and 
^ tearful, tie fell off into a sleep. 

When he awoke the light was shining full 
on his face, and the noise of men laughing 
smote on his ears. Next minute he heard a 
voice calj out, “ Shove her in with the kid. 
They can't help eac h other.” ^ 

'fhen to his startled gaze appeared ^the 
form of Kate 'lyndal, her hands and feet 
bound as his own, her face |jale and set. 

“ Waif * ” she whis[)ered, as she sank on to 
the ground near him, “they ha\e taken you, 
to(j ? Oh, what has happened ? Jack ! 
Jack ! what have they done to you ? ” 

In a few whispered words Waif told the 
sobbing girl how he had been captured, lie 
was very fond of Kate, who had ever been 
lovingly tender to the little cripple. In his 
staunch little way he tried to comfort her. 

“Jack will fight them,” he said, slurdilv, 
“ and come to liiid us. And to-night 1 will 
escape and lead him here.” 

'1 he lung hours of the day diagged slow ly 
on, bringing no lelief to the prisoners. In a 
farther ca\e the men fea.sled, drinking and 
singing. From the snatches of conversation 
that floated to them Kate and Waif leaint 
that the raid on 'I yndars had been perfec tly 
successful, the desperadoes having not only 
captured the girl, but the old nianS money 
and much cattle. A little comfort, howc\er, 
came to them as they learnt that the fire haci 
been au utter failure, thanks to Jack Ulster’s 
precaution and the timely arrival of Jonas 
'fyndal with all his available hands. 

Beyond serving them with their meals the 
bandits took no notic'e of their |)risoners. 
'lo>vard.s the afternoon Waif, rummaging 
round, found an old iron nail, some six 
inehe.s long, stout and pointed. W'ith this 
he managed by sunset to pick free the 
knots that held his feet,' and then, dragging 
himself to Kate, whispered to her to clcj the 
siinie office for his hands. 

Now' and again one of the band outside 
lounged to the entrance to look in. But 
the prisoners ever lay a little apart, appar- 
ently abandoned to despair. 

W'hcn the ca,ve was wTapped in black- 
ness W'aif ^struggled slowly to his feet, his 
hands free at last With feverish haste he 
untied the bonds tli^t held Kale. “ Come ! ” 
he whispered. * 

“ No,” replied the girl, under her breath. 

“ They would* never notice you, dear. You 
are so small. If I attempt it they are sure to 
discover us both. Go alone and bring help. 


If they look in and see me jicre they will 
not think of you. Give me a kiss, dear ; be 
a brave boy. W^hen you come to the water 
shut your eyes and dash right throi^ it 
Good-bye 1” ^ 

'riie girl caught the frail figure in her arms, 
kissing the pallid, eager face with de.spairing 
fondness. It seemed to her such a forlorn 
errand for this .shivering, wee mite, and yet ,, 
their one hope. 

In the cave beyond them the merriment 
grew fast and furious. W^aif, with tremulous 
lips and shaking limbs, crept out on to the 
ledge. It was deserted. I.ikc a shadow he 
glided noiselessly into the tunnel and sped 
rapidly to the mouth. As he reached thfe 
brushwood and crept through, a voice caeed, 
with an oath, “ IVho goes there ? ” 

W'aif cow'ered down against the rock, his 
small body flat on the earth. Next moment 
the l)rushw()od was thrust aside, a man's boot 
grazed his tem[)le, and he w'as conscious that 
someone stood astride of him ga/ing out into 
the star-lit night. 

“ Some c ursed snake,” mjittered the voice 
above. 'The foot was withdraw'n, the brush- 
wood re-aiianged. W ail, horribly frightened, 
lay motionless, listening to the tramp, tramp, 
of the sentinel. 

Then, bit by bit, his courage came back -to 
him and he wriggled forw'ard with infinite 
care, avoiding each leaf and twig. In fne 
minutes he stood clear of the entrance and, 
with one look round, sped across the stony 
earth tow'ards the c'reck t 

W’hcn he reached the banks and faced the 
slow', still, cold-looking water, it seemed to 
him that his heart stopped beating, gripped 
in a frightful cramp. He halted, hesitating. 

1 1 is teeth w'ere chattering, his limbs seemed 
to be melting. He felt he couhl never do it. 
Three times he c rept to the water's edge, 
three times he shrank back writh a moan, as 
the ripples lapped his bare feet. The wind 
beat chilly through his light nightgown ; the 
moon, climbing up, shone frostily bn the 
crawling stream, making it doubly fearsome. 

Waif, in an anguish of terror, fell on his 
knees. 

“ I can’t -I can’t I ” he moaned. 

I’hen suddenly cuime Jack’s words on his 
mind, “ A good boy and brave.” .And Kate 
—Jack’s Kate ! Had she not kissed him, 
hugged him, telling him to be brave and shut 
his eyes and dash in ? 

He jumped to his feet, a flash of defiant 
resolution shining through his set, frightened 
face. But he would not shut his ej’fes. He 
clenched his hands and teeth hard and 
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literally flwg himself in the water. Kor a 
moment, as the ripples washed and clung 
eoldly round him, a stifled cry gasped in 
bij^hroat. I’hcn, stepping forward, he was 
home off his legs. He threw up his hands 
m wild despair. Ikit even as he did so his 
feet felt solid ground again ; he reeled 
blindly, wildly irirward and fell on his face, 
safe on the farther bank. 

For a moment he lay, gasping painfully. 
'I’hen with a sob he sjirang to his feet and 
fled over the plain. He knew the country 
well as any rabbit. Eveiy turn and trail and 
fence was to him as an alphabet, and in an 
hour there rose before him the gleaming iron 

* roof of the homestead. 

• It was nearly ten o'clock. Jack T. ester, 
fagged, jaded, cles])erate, paced the veranda 
to and fro. For twelve houis he and Jonas, 
ten troopers, and some fifty hands luid 
scoured the country far and wide for trace 
of Kate Tyndal When, after stamping out 
the various fires, he and Tyndal had ridden 
to the latter's station, laughing in the glow 
of victory, to find Kate vanished, the house 
sacked, the safe blown open and rifled, their 
eonsternation niaj lu: better imagined 
than described In the feverish hours 
that had folIowLd he had had no 
time to give a thought to Waif. 

Now, suddenly, as he turned in his 
march, there stood W aif before him, 
but Waif transfigured, glorified 

The child’s face w.is breathless witli 

# excitement, radiant and aglow with 
the consciousness of success Vet it 
was not that which .struck Jack 
Lester so much. He did not, 
indeed, know what it was, save 
that the boy seemed to have leapt 
suddenly upwards. It wms not 
till aftei wards he was to reali^jc 
the cause of his surprise. 

He had si'arcely recovered from 
the start of finding Waif there in 
front of him, in a drenched, 
muddy nightgown and with feet 
bleeding, when the child, with a 
glad cry, had flung himself into 
his arms. 

“ Jack ! ” he gasped. “ Dear 
Jack ! Be quick I She's with them 
—in the cave. T csc'aped and I 
cros.sed the creek. I did ! I did, indeed, 
Jack ! I was horribly afraid ! But I crossed 
it. Quick ! Get men and come and rescue 
her.” 

For*a moment Jack Le.ster thought the 
lad was deliriou.s. He hugged him to him, 


peering into the excited, eager child-face, 
'fhen a lean shadow loomed up at his 
shoulder, and a curt voice said : — 

“ Give the youngster breath, old man 
Come here, little 'un, and tell me all about it.” 

Next minute Waif found himself silling on 
the knee of a stalwart trooper, whose grey 
yes and gri//.led moustache somehow gave 
im even more comfort than the sight of his 
revolver and iifle. 

'rhe child, under the trooper's soft handling 
and apparenti) casual queries, rattled off his 
story in breathless interest and, as he w'ound 
ii[), sprang off the trooper’s knee and rushed 
at Jack, Giving again 

“ I crossed the creek, dear Jack ! Indeed 
T did ’ I crossed it ’ And you won’t think 
,me a coward again, even in front of water, 
w’ill ygu ? ’’ 

Jack’s reply was lost in the sound of the 
lieutenant’s voice as he thundered out, “ Boot 
and saddle, boys, and ten volunteers.’' 

Then, as the troopers formed up and the 
volunteers sprang forward, Jack, engaged in 
hastily thrusting Waif s limbs into dry clothes, 
stopped and looked at him 
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“ My Ciod I ” he gasped ; “ the boy is 
straight ' " 

“Hurry up, there!” called out the lieu- 
tenant, sharply. 

Jack had no time for further remark. Ho 
swung Waif, half dressed, in front of his 
saddle, and the little troop went thundering 
a(Toss the plain towards the creek. ^ 

IV. 

• 

“Thts is a ‘dead bird,'” chuckled Lieu- 
tenant Dawson, half an hour later, as the 
iwvalcade drew rein on the other side of the 
cn-ek and Waif pointed out the ( oncealing 
brushwood. “ IVe always suspected an open- 
ing hereabouts and there’s a path 1 know 
leads to the ledge beyond. You, Jackson, 
take six men and top the lidge. 'that will 
head off retreat. I’ll wail till you get over 
the boulders and then go in. See that none 
escape.*’ 

In another ten minutes Dawson, followed 
by Jack Lester with Waif, and twenty men 
proceeded tjuielly to dismantle the lirush- 
wf»od. 'I’liey had scarcely fini-shed when a 
challenge from within warned tliern the 
sentinel was aw'ake. At a sign fiom Dawson 
his men flattened themselves against the 
lock. The silence was breatlile.ss. Next 
moment the face (»f a man peered through 
the brushwood — right into the baiicl of 
1 )awson*s revolver. 

“One w'ord,” whispered Daw .son, gently, 
“and you jump.” 

'I'he man moved ne\er a muscle, save to 
.strcti h out his hands, diopping, as he did 10 , 
his iiilc. 

When his hands were bound he growled:- - 

“Queen's evidence, mates! Lear me 
witness 1 ga\e no trouble. Vou*ll find the 
rest inside. 'rhey’Il be mostly drunk asleep 
now, I reckon.” 

Silently the little band passed in and 
reached the ledge. 

Waif, with a tug, drew' Jack aside. 

“She's in there,” he whispeied. 

I’hen, as Dawson with liis men crept on 
the sleeping gang, Jack with Wail stole into 
the cavern where Kale, tired out, lay ask‘ep. 

As they reached her .side a couple of shots 
rang out, and Daw^son*s voice, dry and cold, 
“Ids no use, lioysl Game’s up. I’ve got) on 
both ends. Hands up, all of you, or there’ll 
be a funeral.” ' 

Kale, with a terrified* cry, sprang to her 
feet, looking yildly around, crying, “Jack* 
Jack! Help!”— only next moment to feel 
herself encircled by two loving arms and to 
hear in ft well-known voice : 


“ It's all right, darling. Waif reached \is, 
and we’ve collared the whole gang.” 

Somehow Jack did not feel jealous when 
the girl, suddenly loosening one arm ^om 
him, enfolded Waif in her compreh^sivc 
clasp. 

“ You dear ! ’’ she cried. “ You darling, 
brave little chap. I knew' yeu would do it ! *' 

“ If you’ve done inside there I’m fur 
moving,” came in dry accents from without. 

Kate, with a blush, started back, and in a 
few' minutes the party emerged on to the 
plain. 

“I’ll leave you five* of my fellows,” said 
Daw.son, “to sec you through to 'ryndal’s.^ 
Guess that’s your direction. I’ll take this 
lot right along,” nodding to the seven* or 
eight men who, lashed back lo back, stood 
ent’ircled by tlieir captors. 

A cordial “ good night,” and next minute 
Jack, with Waif still in front and Kate riding 
neck and neck, raced through the creek, 
the troopers splashing along after them. 

It was a breathless party that swept up the 
hioad avenue leading to Jonas Tyndal’s 
roomy bungalow', 'fhe old man, disturbed 
by th(‘ (latter, came running out. Kate 
faiily flung herself out of the saddle into his 
arms Something in the aged look on his 
haggard, startled face touched her infinitely. 

“ Dear grandad ! ” she half .sobbed. “ I’m 
sale after all. And it was thanks to little 
Waif.” 

'I’lie old man hardly seemed to heed lier. 
His eyes looked past her, fixed in w'onder oit 
tlie fair, flushed face, on the erect figure of 
the boy. He bioke loo.se from Kfite’s clasp 
and grasped W aif by the shoulder 

“ What does it mean ? ” he asked, lioarsely, 
looking from him to Jack. 

Jack, astoni.shcd at his supprc.ssed e.xcitc- 
ment, looked at him amazed. 

“ Keally, sir,” he said, “ it’s as much a 
mystery to me as it is to you. Waif chucked 
himself into the creek to-night to save Kate, 
and the .shock seems to have confirmccl 
Gordon’s theory and levelled him out.” 

“ Get away and talk to Kate,” snorted the 
old man, irritably; “it’s all you're fit for. 
And you, hoy”— turning lo Waif — “conic 
with me.” 

(Juaking, yet strangely confident, Waif 
followed the shaking form of the old man 
into his own apartment. Once inside, Jonas 
I’yndal took the boy by the arm and led him 
up to the desk, on which still stood the two 
photographs of the night before, ^ 

“Who are they?” he said, gruffly, a harsh, 
tense note of expectation in his voice — his 
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eyes, piergng, hot, commanding, fixed on 
the child’s face. 

Waif, following the direction of the quiver- 
in{^ outstretched finger, gave a sharp cry, 
sprang forward, then stood stock 
still. Jonas 'Fyndal stood as if 
carved in marble, his eyes never 
moving from tbc flushing, paling 
face beneath. 

I'hen the child’s shoulders 
suddenly heaved, a sob escaped 
his lips, two large tears gatheicd 
slowly in his eyes and rolled 
down his cheeks. 

Jonas never moved. 

'rhe child’s chc.st shook. The 
old man, watching him, saw him 
clench his hands, saw his lips 
grow into a thin, grim line 
strangely resembling his own 
reflection. 

“ Who are they ? ” he said, 
and even to himself his \oi(c 
seemed strangely hoarse and 
cracked. 

“ Father and mother.” 

The words were but a whisjicr, 
choked, only half audible. But 
they thrilled Jonas 'fyndal as 
he hud never before in all his life been 
thrilled. 

Before the child knew where he was the 
hands of the old man had fallen on his 
shoulders, and his voice, choking, hoarse, 
• broke on the child’s sobs. 

“ Bare your breast, child ' I-et me see if 
you have the birthmark or not.” 

II is lean, trembling fingers tore aside the 
smock. lie lifted the shrinking, terrified 
child to the light and pccied at his bare 
chest. 

I'here, rippling across the clear skin, was a 
rose-coloured wave, its crest half curved in 
falling. 

With fingers suddenly grown strangely 
steady the old man put Waif down and, 
drawing him to a chair, held him between hi.s 
knees, ga/ing with tense scrutiny into the 
child-face in front cf him. Suddenly some 
thing in the yearning look of those old, 
wrinkled eyes caused the boy to smile. His 
whole face lit up, all the fear and timidity 
resolving and melting into a frank, half-coy, 
half^defiant grin. 

“ My God I ” gasped Jonas Tyndal. “ I 
could believe it to be my boy himself.” 

It was half an hour later that Jack and 
Kate, seeking their host, found him, Waif 
seated on his knee, hugged to his breast. 
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'I'he child, worn out, was sound a.slcep, his 
golden curls nestled in the old man’s elbow, 
his face, softly flushed, turned upwards to the 
old man s ga'c. 

Jonas Tyndal did not so much as move 
as the two came in. Down the old, stern 
chocks two tears were trickling slowly, 
mingling with the golden curls of the boy, 
and his eyes, strangely softened and wistful, 
wandered backward and forw'ard from the 
sleeping face to the photograph on the table. 

Jack and Kate stopped spidlbound at the 
iloor. 

A look from the old man bei koned f‘l;em in 

“ Hush ’ ” he .said ; “don’t w'ake my bairn. 
Aye, Jack, it’s a gootl deed ye did to find 
him, fior It’s my own son Horace’s boy you 
brought home from the wreck where his 
father and mother went down. He’ll be 
W'aif no longer now. Vou must give him 
up. He will cost Kate half her fortune, lad, 
hut you’ve given back an old man his soul.” 

Jack and Kate stole softly out, and Waif, 
moving rcstle.ssly, shifted a tremulous hand 
into the old manl^ collar, and smiled and 
slumbered on. 

His grandfather bent his hftid. 'I'he tears 
rolled silently, fiecly now', down his cheeks. 
For the first time in many years Jonas 
'Fyndal was praying. 
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This Map shows the route round 
the world, starting from London 
Bridge and hnnhing at Dover. 


O N Sunday morning we leave Londt)n "i 

Bridge, to find ourselves in Rotterdam r 
next morning. 'Lhis is an inteu*sting, ) r; 

old-fashioned town, containing many ([uainl 
old gabled houses, and as many canals as J 

streets. An houi’s i ail way journey brings us 
to Amsterdam, the Dutch ca])ital. Here the 
chief altraition is 
^ ^ the [lalace, the 

great ret epln>n- 
room of wfiicli is The routes i 
a very marvel of enlarged in 
anhitcclLiro. Our 
next .st()j)|>ing-|)late is Utrecht. 
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The routes through Europe, going and returning 
enlarged in order to allow space for the numbers. 



Utrecht. 'I’he famous Maliehaan, with its 
Iriiile avenue of limes, lies to the east of the 
town, while from the summit of the cathe- 
dral tower a magnificent view may be 
obtained embracing all Holland. 

Ciossing ihe frontier we arrive at Antwerp, 

the chief arsenal of 

1 Belgium, with elaborate 

m fortifications. Taking 

■ train from here wo eonie 

. I to Bruges, a beauLilul 

but rather melancholyold 
town. I'his is accounted 
for by the 
forty - 

inhabitants are paupers. 
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PcrJiaps !hc most iniurosting feature of (ihent is the Grand 
Beguinagc, or niumery. This, ench)sed by moats and walls, is 
c)uilca little town in itself, and contains seven bundled inhabitants, 
eighteen convents, and a church. Brussels, the capital ol Belgium, 
has been described as Pans in miniature. It is certainly one of 
the most beautiful cities in luirope. 

We proceed into Germany, whore Cologne is our first stopping- 
lilacc. Cologne CallK^lial, a magnificent example of Gothic archi- 
lecture, is among the most famous in the 
#orld. l*assing through ( 'oblcnt/, wc come 
lo the beautiful old Univeisily town of 
Heidelberg. 'I*he castle here is considered 
to be the finest ruin in Gcimany. Berlin 
must next be visited, which city we reach by 
way of Prankfoit, one of the most important 
eommert ial centi es in ( lermany. In external 
ajipearance Berlin lacks interest. Vienna, 
the beautiful Austrian capital, is now 
' \isited, and then we 

return to Munich, 
an ini[)ortant city 
on the Ri\cr Isar 
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; [.caving C'jcrmany 

behind Us we embark on a rapid tour 
through Swii/erland. Lovely laiccrne, with 
its snow-cafiped mountains and deep, 
pellu( id lake, soon givt-s way to Berne. A 
lirief sojoiiin in the Swiss capital and we 
aie at Interlaken, siliiatetnietwecn llie lakes 
! (if 'I'liiin and Bnen/. Grindchvald, a large 
village of w'ldely-scatteicd houses, is about 
ninety minutes’ j(Hiine) from here and is a 
liivounle starling pla< e for excursions. The 
baigadiiK* consists of a narrow' valley, sixty 
miles long, bounded by lofty, snow-covered 
mountains. Washed by the waters of 
(Geneva’s lake, which at this jxiint is over 
three bundled feet det‘p, stands the famous Gaslle of Chillon, 
immortalized by Byron’s poem. 

But we may not stop long to ruminate over this gloomy and 
historic pile ; V'enice, the (^ueon of the Adriatic, is before us. 
Here is the famous rathedr.il of St. Mark’s, decorated with Oriental 
magnificence, which once seen will never be foi gotten. Milan is 
justly celebrated for its colossal cathcdial, which is considered 
by the Milanese lo be the eighth w'onder of the woild. It is built 
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place of Dante, 
(ialileo, and Machia- 
velli, IS the most 
famous ait centre in 
the world. 

With a feeling akin 
to awe we apjiroaeh 
Rome - - tlie IClernal 
( jty. Here we may 
see the magnificent 
cathedral of St. 
Peter's. Here also is 
the ancient (Colos- 
seum, one of the 
most stupendous 
Structures the world 
has ever seen. 

“See Naples and 
die ! ” was the proud 
boast 'of (Tie ancient 
Neapolitans, 'rhc’cily 
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the historic capital of 
Greece. Sailing from 
here across the 
yV g e a n Sea and 
through the Sea of 
Marmora we come to 
C'onstantinoplc. 'i’hi.s 
curious and fascinat- 
ing city is made up 
of three towns and 
stands uiK)n two con- 
tinents. P'rom here 
we cross Asia Minor 
to Damascus, the 
most ancient city in 
the world. Thencd 
to the Holy City is 
tw'clve days’ journey 
on horseback On 
the western slope of 
the Mount of Olives, 
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ijear to the brook of Kcdron, is 
the (iardeii of Gethscmane. 
Six miles to the southward 
stands Bethlehem, containing 
the world'famcd ('hurch of the 
Natixity. Jaffa, the ancient 
Joppa, may be readied from 
Jeiusalcm in about six hours. 
From here we take shi|> to Alex- 
andria, one of the chief points 
of inlcTOsl in XX Inch city is 
}*ompey\s Pillar. 

Port Said, at the entrance of 
the Suez Canal, is our next .stop- 
ping-place. Proceeding down 
the (’anal for a .space we touch 
at Maiilara, and llien, return 
ing by xvay of Cairo, wc visit 
those colossal remnants of anti 
quit), the Great Pyramid and 
tlie Sphinx. Here vve may enter 
one of the vast lleet of Nile 
boats, or dahaheiyah^^ and pro- 
ceed down the anc'ient iivcr to 
C’arnac', an intensely interest- 
ing (listiict of L'p|>ei l-gypt. 
Close; by is Jai.xoi, a markc;t 
town of .some two thousand 
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inhabitants, whose c hief industry 
is tlie manufacture of bogus relies. 

'IVo days’ journey fiom Luxor 
brings us to A.ssouan,a pieturescpie 
and typically J'^gv ptian c'ity. 'J'he 
First ('ataract of the Nile — the* 
goal of 30 many travellers - is 
about six miles above Assouan. 
Here is the Island of Philie, con- 
taining many beautiful mins and 
rela s of ancient Fgv ptian art. 

I.eaving the Nile vve may .strike 
a(Toss country to Aden, where vve 
lake* ship to India. A voy.ige ol 
six days on one of the magnificent 
P. and O. steamers and vve land 
lit Bombay, the *‘eye of India,” 
and the largest, most [lopiiJous 
and enterprising city in the Fni- 
pire. Passing through Hyderabad, 
the chit f city of the laigest native 
province m India, we journey 
northwards to Agra, where vve 
may sec; tlie famous 'I aj Mahal, 

L reeled bv Shah jelhin ovc;r tlie 
body ol his wife in 1648. Pclhi, 
the “ Rcjriie of Asia,” and Luck- 
now, menioiable for its heroic 
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defence during the Mutiny, arc the next cities to be visited ; and 
then directing our steps towards Cralciitta, the Metropolis of India, 
\Ne take ship to Rangoon, the pictures(|ue capital of Jiurrna. 

Steaming round the .Nfalay Reninsula we reach Ilong-K(jpg, 
one of the largest seaports in the world. Here we may land 
and explore a portion of the interior, not forgetting to visit the 
Cheat \Vall of China, nearly two thousand miles in length, which 


lUJOEHH 


was constructed about J14 n.i to t lurk the in< ursions of 
\ciiioiis predator} lubes 'I’lie next < it} on our route is IVkin, 
and then, striking the toast line, wt sail lor Nagasaki, the principal 
])oU of Southern Japan. \ okohaiisa, in the Island of llondt), is 
anothei import. ml pt)rl, .ind the head tjuarters of the Japanese 
curio trade. Here we leaxe Asia for Anieiica, stopping vti unite at 
, S}dney, Australia, anti tiKo at Honolulu, 

one ol the most 
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bi'autilul ol tht‘ Pat'ilii' Islands, finally aiming at the Island of 
Vancouver. 'The town of Vancouver dtites jiraclicaily fiom 1885, 
when it w’as chosiMi as the leninmis of tlu‘ lanioiis (‘anadian 
Paeilic Kailw'ay Joiiine}ing southwards we reach San hVaneisco, 
rising anexx from 
Its ashes to Its 








former glory, which our illuslralion lejiiesents. Passing thiough 
Salt Lake (j’ty -that “/ion of the Laltei-I)ay Saints ’’-*we 
cross the ( ontment to St. Louis, and then, after visiting ('Iiicago 
and Washington, we arrive at length at the wonderful Kails of 
Niagara. We now make a brief exeursion into f aciada, touching at 
Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec, the flihraltar 
of America, it lias l)cen well called, and 
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thun, returning once 
more to Yankee soil, 
we visit lioston, one 
of the oldest and 
most interesting cities 
in the States 

At New, York \vc 
embark in a \essel 
bound for Havana, 
the beautiful eapilal 
of Cuba ; then, hug- 
ging the coa‘‘t ol 
South Ameri( a, we 


' de Janeiro, the finest 
('ily in I he Soulliern 
C’ontinent. l•'Jonl 
liere to Monte Video 
ft but thiee days’ 
journey, \vhile l^uenos 
Ayres is rea( lied a 
day later. Hence we 
may slu'p to Gibraltar, 
calling at Madeiia on 
our way. Funchal, its 
chief city, is a beau 
lifully - situated and 
picture.S(|ue town. 

Aftep thoroughly 
exploring the famous Rock we 
may proceed by boat to Malaga, 
a quaint old town containing a 
unique, if unbeaiitiful, cathedral, 
d'he cathedral at ('ordova, how’- 
ever, is^ a really interesting build- 
ing, being oiiginally a Mooiish 
mosijue of gorgeous design. Our 
next stopping - place is Seville, 
w'hcre w'e may see a bull fight 
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in full progress, and 
ihen, making an ex- 
pulsion intf) Vorlu 
gal, we visit Lisbon, 
one of the most beau- 
til iilly- situated cities 
in the world. Journey- 
ing noithwards we 
reach 'Toledo, an ex- 
tremely Interesting 
old town. Madrid, 
the Spanish cajiital, 
containing one ot the 
finest Royal palaces 
in the w'oild, is about 
tw'o lunirs’ jrairney 
fioin here. 

broin Jlareelonawe 
sail to Marseilles, 
the c hief seaport of 
Southern France. 
L)on.s, the second 
city t)f France, is the 
next town to be 
visited, and then w'c 
pass on to Pares, the 
imi(]ue, the miiuit- 
able. Alirief sojouin 
in the (iay ("itv and 
w'e continue our traNcds through 
.\miens to Calais, a quaint old sea- 
port with c'ohhled streets and old- 
fashioned houses. An hour later 
and we arc back in Fngland, aftei 
having ac'complished a journey 
einbracjng all fi\e continents and 
including in our itinerary nearly 
every cityljf interest or imporlancv 
in the civiliz'd globe. 


The grfat iiMjoniy uf the pliutuKCapli’, in ihi^ .irliLlc ucri' t.iLfii hy th< 
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IH’' olilr^t inliahiiant of ("lay 
l)ury sat beneath the sij;n of 
the ( 'aiilillowci and ^aA*d with 
aflV( tioiiaie, but dim, old e)e‘ 
in tlu* diui.lion ol tin* Milage 
sli(*et. 

“ Ko ; ( 'la\bur\ men ;iin'l neM i been nuirh 
ol ones lor emigrating.'’ he .s;n<l, turning to 
the youthful tra\eller who was Testing in the 
.shade with a mug ol a!e and .i ngaiette. 
“ 'I'hey know' they’d ’a\e to go a long way 
afore they’d find a place as *ii<l come up 
to this *’ 

He finished the tablespoon fill of beer in 
his mug and .sat foi so long w'lth his Iiead 
ha( k and the inserted vessel on his face that 
the traseller, who at first thought it ss'as the 
beginning of a conjuiing trick, coloured 
furiously, and asked permission to relill it. 

Now and then a^Cdayluiry man has gone 
to foreign ]>arts, .said tht old man, drinking 
from the replenished mug, and placing it 
where the lia^eller could mark progress with- 
out undue siiain ; but they’ve, geii’rally 
s|)t*aking, ctnne back and wished as they’d 
never gone. 

Copyiij^lit, iQofj, hy VV W J. 


The on’y man as 1 (‘V(t h(‘anl of that 
made Ins forliinc l)y emigrating was Henerf 
Walker’s gri*al-unc U‘, Josiah Walker by name, 
and he wasn’t a C'laybury man at all. He made 
his fortune out o' sheep ni Austialey, and ho 
was so rich and well to do that he could 
never find time to answer the letters that 
i I entry Walki-r used to send him, when he 
was haul up. 

Ilenery Walker used to hear of ’im through 
a relation of his up in [.ondon, and tell us all 
about ’im and his money up at tliis here 
Cauliflower publie house. And he used to 
sit and drink his beer and wonder who w'oiild 
’ave the old man’s mone> .irter he was dead. 

When the relation in London died Henery 
Walker left otf hearing about his iini le, and 
he got so w'nrritd over thinking that the old 
man might die and leave his money to 
strangers that he got (|iiitc thin. He talked 
of emigrating to Australey ’imself, and then, 
acting on the advice of Hill Chambers- wlio 
said it was a cheaper thing to do -he wrote 
to his uncle instead, and, arter reminding 'im 
that ’e wa.s an old man living in a strange 
country, ’e asked ’im to come to Clayhury 

lb**. Ill itie llniletl Suiirs uf America. 
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and make his Vane with 'is loving grand- 
nephew. • 

]t was a good letter, l)ecause more than 
<^no gave ’ini a hand with it, and there was 
* little* hits o' Scripture in it to make it more 
bulcmn-like. It was wrote on pink pa|)cr 
with pie cTitst edges and put in green 
envelope, and Bill Chambers said a man 
must 'a\e a 'art of stone if that didn’t touch it. 

Fouf months arterwards Ileneiy W alker got 
an answer to 'rs letter from 'is great uncle. It 
was a nice letter, and, artcr thanking Ileneiy 
Walker for all his kindne.ss, 'i.s unc le said that 
he was getting an old man, and p’raps lie 
should come and lay 'is bones in England 
arter all, and if he did 'e should certainly 
cojnc and see his grand-nephew', Henery 
W'alker. 

Most of us thought Henery Walkei’s 
foriime was as good as made, but Bob Pietty, 
a nasty low', poacliing chap that has done 
wot he could to give Claybiiry a bad name, 
turned uj) his nose at it. 

“ I'll believe he's coming 'ome when 1 see 
him,*' he ses. “ It's my belief he went to 
Australey to get out o' your way, Henery ” 

As it 'ajipened he wcMit there afore 1 was 
born," ses Henery Walker, firing up. 

“lie knew your fatliei," ses Bob Brclty, 
“ and ho didn't want to lake no risks.” 

They 'ad wwds then, and arter that e\cry 
time Bob Pretty met 'im he asked arter his 
great uncle’s 'ealth, cind usc;d to pretend to 
think 'e was living with 'im. 

^ “ You ought to get the old genllenian cnil 
a bit more, Henery,” be would say ; “ it ciin't 
be good for 'im to be shut up in the 'oiise so 
much - especially your 'ouse.” 

Henery W'alker used to get that riled he 
didn't know w'ot to do with 'imself, and as 
time w'ent on, and he began to be afraid that 
'is uncle never would eome back to England, 
he used to get quite nasty if an) body on’y so 
much as used the w'ord “ uncle ” in 'is 
company. 

It was over six months since he 'ad had 
the letter from 'is uncle, and 'e was u[) here 
ift the Cauliflow'er with some more of us 
one night, when Dicky W^eed, the tailor, 
turns to Bob I^retty and he ses, “W’ho's 
the old gentleman that's slaying with you. 
Bob?” 

Bob Pretty puts dowm 'is beer very careful 
and turns round on 'im. 

“ Old gentleman ? ” he ses, very slow. “ Wot 
are you talking about ?” 

“I mean the little old gentleman with 
white ifhiskers .and a squeaky voice,” ses 
Dicky Weed. 

Vol. xxxiiL— 6. 


“ Vou’ve been dreaming,’’ ses Bob, taking 
up ’js l)eer ag’in. 

“I see 'im too, Bob," ses Bill Chambers. 

“ Ho, you did, did you ? ” .ses Bob Pretty; 
putting down 'is mug with a hang. “ W'ot 
d’ye mean by coming spying round my place, 
eh ? Wot d’ye mean by it ? ” 

“yjiymg?** ses Bill Chambers, gaping at 
'j4n with 'is mouth open ; “ I wasn’t spying. 
Anycjne 'iid think you 'ad done something 
ycJli was ashamccl of.” 

“You mind your business and I'll mind 
mine,” ses Bob, very fierce. 

“ I was passing the 'ou.se,'' ses Bill 
Chambers, looking round at us, “and I see 
an old man’s face at the Ix'droom winder, 
and while I was w'ondering who 'e was a 'and 
come and drawed 'iin aw'ay. I see 'im as 
plain as ever 1 see anything in niy life, and 
the ’and, too. Big and dirty it was.” 

“And he’s got a cough," ses Dicky Weed 
— “ a churchyard cough- -I ’eard it.” 

“It ain’t much >ou don’t hear, Dicky,” 
ses Bob Prett), lufning on 'im ; “the on’y 
thing you never did ’car, and never will 'ear, 
IS any good of yourself.’’ 

He kic ked over a chair w'ot was in 'is w»ay 
and wont off in such a temper as w'e'd never 
Soon ’im m afore, .and, wot was more sur- 
prising still, but 1 know it’s true, ’cos I diunk 
it up myself, he'd left over arf a pint o' beer 
in ’is mug.’' 

“ He’s up to something,” ses Sam Jones, 
staring arter him ; “ mark -my wc'rds.” 

V\’c couldn’t mako head nor tail out of it, 
but for some days arlerward you’d ha’ thought 
that Bob Pietly’s 'ouse w^as a peep-show\ 
Everybody stared at the winders as they w'ent 
by, and the children played m front of the 
’ouse and stared in all day long. Then the 
old gentleman was seen one day as bold as 
brass sitting at the winder, and it came to be 
known that it was a i^ire old tramp Bob 
Pietty ’ad met on the road and given a home 
to, and he didn’t like 'is good ’artedness to be 
known for fear he should he made fun of. 

Nobody behoved that, o' course, and 
things got more pu//lmg than ever. Once 
or twice the old gentleman went out for a 
w'alk, but Bob Pretty or 'is missis wa.s always 
with ’iiu, and it anybody tried to speak to 
him they abvays said 'c was deaf and took 
’im off as fast as they oould. Then one 
night up at the Cauliflow'er here Dicky Weed 
came rushing in w'itTi a bit o' new'S that took 
everybody's breath away. ^ 

“I've just come from the post-office,” he 
ses, “and there’s a letter for Bob Pretty’s 
old gentleman ! Wot d’ye think o’ that ? ” 
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** If you could tell us wot*s inside it you and staring at 'im as though he couldn't 
might 'ave something to brag about,” ses believe his cars. 

Ilencry Walker. “ 'Ave you gone mad, Hcnery ?” he ses, at 

“ I don't want to see the inside,” ses Dicky last. 

Weed , “ the nfiinc on the outside was enough “ Give me bark my great-uncle,” ses 

lor me. I couldn’t hardly believe my own llenery Walker, at the top of 'is voire, 
eyes, but there it was: ‘ Mr. Josiah Walker,’ Hob^ I’retty shook his 'ead at him. “I 
as plain as the nose on your fare ” haven’t got your great uncle, Henery,” he 

(y course, we see it all then, and wondered ses, very gentle. “ 1 know the name is the 
w'hy we hadn’t thought ol it afore ; and we same, but wot of it? There's more than one 

stood (jiiiet listening to the things that Josiah U'alkcr in the world. 1'his one is no 

Jleneiy W^alker .said about a man that would relation to you at all ; he’s a very respectable 

go and steal another man’s greal-inu le fiom ohl gentleman.” 

'mi. 'rhree times Smith, the landlord, said, “I'll go and ask 'im,” ses Henery Walker, 
Hush and the fcmith lime he ])ut getting up, “and I'll tell 'im wot soit o' man 
Henery Walker outside and told im to stay )oii are, IJol) Pretty.” 

theie till he 'ad lost his voice. “ He’s gone to bed now, Henery,” .ses Tiob 

Heneiy Walker stayed outside five minutes, J’retty 
and then 'c come back in ag’in to ask for “ I’ll tome in the fust tiling to-morrow 

advire. His idea seemed tf) be that, iis tlie morning, then,” ses llenery Walker, 
old gentleman was deal, bob Pi etty was pas',- “Not in iny 'oii.se, Henery,” ses Hob 

mg 'isself off as Heneiy Walker, and the Pretty; “not arter the things you’ve been 

disgrace was a'most moie than ’e could beat. savin’ about me. Pm a pore man, but I’ve 
He began to get evcited ag’m, and Smith 'ad got niy [iride. Jlesules, I tell you he ain’t 
just said “//z/j///” once more when we Vaid }our uncle. He’s a pore old man I’m 
somebody whistling outside, and in come giving a ome to, and I won't 'ave 'im 
Hob Prett)^ worried.” 

He 'ad hardly got ’is face in at the door “'Ow' much does 'e pay you a week, 

afore Henery Walkei started on ’im, an<l Hob?” ses Hill ( ‘hambers. 

Hob Pretty stood there, struck all of a lusip, Hob J'retty iireteiided not to hear 'im. 

“ A\’here did your 
wife get the money 
to buy that bonnet 
she k\i\ on on Sun- 
day?” ses Bill 
Chambers. “ My 
wife ses it's the fust 
new bonnet she has 
'ad since she was 
married.” 

“ And where did 
the new winder cur- 
tains come from ? ” 
ses Peter Gubbins. 

Bob Pretty drank 
up 'is beer and stood 
looking at them 
very thoughtful ; 
then he opened the 
door and went out 
without saying a 
word. 

“ He's got your 
great - uncle a pri- 
soner in his 'ousc, 
Henery,” ses Bill 
Chambers ; “ it's 
easy for to* see that 
the pore old gentlc- 
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man is getting past things, and I shouldn’t I 'opc yon didn't listen to 'im,” 
wonder if Itob Pretty don’t make 'im leave ses Henery Walker, all of a tremble, 
all ’is money to ’i in.” “liob Pretty’d say anything except his 

Henery Walker started laving ag’in, and prayers.” 

I for the ncNt few days he tried his 'ardesl lo “ He scs you’re arter my money,” ses the 
gel ct few words with ’is gieat-uncle, but liob old gentleman, looking at ’im. 

JVetty was too imirh for ’im. Kverybody in ‘’He’s a liar, then,” ses Henery Walker ; 
("laybury said wot a shame it was, but il was “ Iu‘’s arter it ’imself. And it ain’t a respect- 
all no good, and Henery Walker used to lea\e able place for you to stay at. Anybody’ll 
'is work and stand outside Bob Pretty’s loi tell ycni wot a lascal Bub Pretty is. Why, 
hours at a lime in the ’opes of getting a word a byword.” 

with the old man. “ Everybody is arter my money,” ses the 

He got ’is chance at last, in quite a un- old gentleman, looking round, 
expected way. \Ve was up ’ere at ihc “ f ’ojic you’ll know me better afore you’ve 
("aiiliflower one evening, and, as it 'appened, done with me, uncle,” .scs Henery Walker, 

we w^as talking about Henery W’alker’s great- taking a seat alongside of ’im, “ Will you 

uncle, when the door opened, and who should ’ave anoihci mug o’ beer?” 
w,11k in but Ihe old gentleman ’imsclf. “Oin and beer,” ses the old gentleman, 

Kverybody left off talking and stared at ’im, cocking his eye up very fierce at Smith, the 

but he walked up 
to the bar and 
ordered a glass o’ 
gin and beer as 
comfortable as you 
please. 

Bill Chambers 
was the fust to get 
’is jiresence of mind 
back, and he set off 
arter Henery Walker 
as fast as ’is legs 
could carry ’im, and 
in a wmnnerful shoit 
time, considering, | 
he came back with < 
rilenery, both of 
’em puffing and 
b 1 o WM n g t li e i r 
’ardest. 

“There — he- 
is!” ses Bill 
Chambers, pointing 
to the old gentle- 
man. 

Henery Walker gave 

slipped over to the old man and stood ” ^ks mi i. chambkr.s. 

all of a tremble, smiling at ’im. “Good 

evening,” he ses. kindloid : “and mind the gin don’t get out 

“ Wot ? ” scs tltc old gentleman. " ag’in, same as it did in the last.” 

“Good evening!” ses Henery Walker Smith asked ’im wot he meant, but ’is 
ag’in. deafness come on ag’in. Henery Walker 'ad 

“ I’m a bit deaf,” ses the old gentleman, an i xlra dose o’ gin put in, and arter he ’ad 

putting his ’and to his ear. tast.cd it the old gentleman seemed to get 

“Goon* KVENiNG ! ” .ses Henery Walker moie amiable -like, and ’ini and Henery 

ag’in, shouting. “ I’m your grand-nephew^. Walker .sat by ijieirselvcs talking quite 

Henery Walker’” comfortable. 

“Ho, are you?” ses the old gentleman, “ Why not come and stay with me?” ses 
not at ^ill surprised. “ Bob Pretty w^as tell- Henery Walker, at last. “ Vou can do as 

ing me all about you.” ** you please and have tlie best of everything.” 
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“ liob Pretty ses you're arter my money,” 
ses the old gentleman, shaking his *ead. “ I 
couhln't trust you.” 

“ He ses that to put you ag'in me,” ses 
Hencry Walker, pleading-hke. 

“ Well, wot do you want me to come and 
live with you for, then ^ ” ses old Mr. 
Walker. 

“ Because you're my great-uncle,” ses 
Ilenery Walker, “and my ’oiise is the 
proper place for you. Blood is thicker then 
water.” 

“ And you don't want my money ? ” ses the 
old man, looking at 'im very shaip 

“Certainly not,” ses Hcnery Walker. 

“And 'ow much a\e I got to pay a 
week?” ses old Mr. Walker. “Thats the 
(luestion ? ” 

‘Pay>'' ses Henry W.ilker, speaking ufoie 
he 'ad time to think “Pay? Why, i don’t 
want you to pay anything.” 

The old gentleman said as 'ow he’d think 
it over, and licnery started to talk to 'im 
about his father and an old aunt named 
Maria, but 'e slopped 'irn sharp, and said he 
Avas sick and tired of the whole Walker 
family, and didn’t want to ear I heir names 
ag’in as long as he lived. Hencry ^^alkcr 
beg.m to talk about Austr.iley then, .ind 
asked 'im 'ow many she(*p he'd got, and the 
Avords Avas 'ardly 
out of 'is mouth 
afore the old gen- 
tleman stood up 
and said he was 
arter his money 
ag’in. 

Henery Walker 
at once gave 'im 
some more gin and 
beer, and arter he 
'ad drunk it the 
old gentleman said 
that he’d go and 
live Avilh 'im for a 
little AA^hile to see 
'ow' he liked it. 

“But 1 sha'n’t 
pay anything,” he 
se.s, very sharp ; 

“mind that.” 

“ I wouldn't take 
it if you offered it 
tome,” .ses Henery^ 

Walker. “You'll 
come straight 'ome „ 
with me to-ivight, 
won't you ? ” 

Afore old Mr. 


Walker could answer the door opened and 
in came Bob Pretty. He gave ^nc look at 
Henery W'alker and then he walked straight 
over to the old gentleman and put his 'and 
on his shoulder. 

“I've been looking for you everywliere, 
Mr. ’Walker,” he ses. “I couldn’t think Avot 
had 'appened to you.” 

“You needn’t worry yourself, Bob,” ses 
Henery Walker; “he is coming to live with 
me now'.” 

“Don't you believe it,” ses Bob Pretty, 
taking hold of old Mr. W'alker by the arm : 
“ he’s ni\ lodger, and he’s coming Avith me ” 

He began to lead the old gentleman 
towards the door, but Hencry W'alkcr, wot 
was still .sitting dciwm, threw' ’is arms round 
his legs and held 'im tight. Bub Pretty 
pulled one way and Henery Walker pulled 
the other, and both of 'em shouted to each 
other to leave go. The row they made was 
awful, but old Mi. Walker made more noise 
than the t\Ao of ’em put together. 

“ Vou leaAc go o' my lodger,” ses Bob 
TVetty. 

“Vou leave go o’ my great-uncle —my 
dear gnMt-unele,” ses Henery Walker, as the 
old genllcniaii called 'im a bad name and 
asked 'im whelhei he thought he was made 
of iron 
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I believe they’d ha’ been at it till closing- 
time, on’y ^irh, the landlord, came running 
in from tlie back and told them to go out- 
side. He ’ad to shout to make ’imself heard, 
I and all four of ’em seemed to be trying which 
coiila make the most noise. 

“ He’s my lodger,” ses Bob Pretty, “ and 
he can’t go without gning me proper notice ; 
that’s the lor — a week’s notice.” 

'I’hey all shouted ag’in then, and at last 
the old gentleman told Ilenery Walker to 
give Bob Pretty ten shillings for the week’s 
notice and ha’ done with ’im. Hcnery 
Walker ’ad only got four shillings with ’im, 
but ’e borrowed the rest from Smith, .iiicl 
arter he 'ad told Bob Pretty wot he llujught 
of ’ini he took old Mr. Walker by the aim 
afld led him ’ome a’rnost dancing for joy. 

Mrs. Walker was nearly as pleased as wot 
’e was, and the fuss they made of fhe old 
gentleman was sinful a’inost. He ’ad to 
speak about it ’imself at last, and he told ’em 
plain that when ’c wanted arf-a dozen sore- 
eyed childieii to be brought down in their 
nighl-gow'ns to kiss ’jni while he was eating 
sausages, he’d say so. 

Arter that Mrs \\ alker w'as afraid that ’e 
might object when licr ami her ushand gave 
up their bedroom to ’im , hut he didn’t, lie 
look it all as ’is right, and when IJenery 
Walker, who w'as sleefiing in the iic\t room 
with three of ’is bo)s, fell out o’ bed for the 
seeond' time, he gr»t up and lapjied on the 
w'all. 

Bob Pretty came round the ne\t morning 
•w'llh a tin box that belonged to the old man, 
and ’e was so perlite and nice to ’im that 
Ilenery Walker could see that he ’ad ’ojies 
of gelling ’im hack ag’in. '1‘he bo\ was 
carried u[)stairs and ])ut under edd Mr 
Walker’s bed, and ’e was so parlikler about 
its being locked, and about nobexly being 
about when ’e o[>eiied it, that Mrs. \Valk(‘i 
went arf out cM her mind with euriosity 

“ 1 s’pose you’ve Icxiked to see that Bcjh 
Pretty didn’t take anything out of it?” ses 
Henery Walker. 

“He didn’t ’ave the chance,” ses the old 
gentleman. “ It’s alvvays kep' lorkixl.” 

“ It’s a box that Icxiks as though it might 
’ave been made in Auslraley,’’ ses Henery 
Walker, who was longing to talk about them 
liarts. 

“If you say another word about Australey 
to me,” ses old Mr. Walker, tiring up, “ off I 
go. Mind that ! You're arter my money, 
and if you’re not careful you sha’n’t ’ave a 
farthiiig of it.” 

That was the last time the word 


“Australey” passed Henery Walker’s lips, 
and even when ’e saw his great-uncle 
writing letters there he didn’t say anything. 
And the old man was so suspicicjiis of Mrs. 
AValker’s cuiiosity that all the letters that was 
wrote' to 'im he 'ad sent to Bob Pretty’s. He 
used to call there pretty near every morning 
to sec* whether any 'ad come for 'irn. 

In three months Henery Walker 'adn’t seen 
llu* cc^lour of 'is luoiie), and, wot was worse 
sWll, he took togning Heneiy’s things away. 
Mis Walker ’ad been complaining h)r some 
time of ’ow b.id the hens ’ad been laying, and 
one morning at hreakfiist time she told her 
'ushand that, besides missing egg^, two of 'er 
Ijc^t hens ’ad been stolen in the night. 

“ 'I’hey wasn’t stolen,’’ ses old Mr. Walker, 
putting dow'n 'is teacuj). “ 1 took ’em round 
this morning and gi\e 'em to Bol> Pretty.” 

“(‘ii\e ein to Bob Prellv?” ses Heiieiv 
W'alker, ait choking “ \\o( for ? ” 

‘•’C’os he askeil me for ’em,” ses the old 
gentleman. “Wot are you Icxikinglike that 
f )r ** ’ 

ileneiy rouldn't answer *ini, and the old 
gentleman, looking very tierce, got up from 
the table and told .Mrs. Walker to give ’iin 
his hat. Ilenery Walker clung to ini with 
tears in I s e)(‘S a’niost and begged 'im not 
to go, and arter a lot of talk old Mr. AV'alker 
saul he’d look o\cr it tins time, but it inusln't 
oc( ur ag’in. 

Arter that ’e did as 'c liked with Henery 
Walker'.s tlimg.s, and Ilenery dursen’i say a 
word to 'iiTi. Bob Pretty used to come* up 
and flatter ’im and iieg 'nn to go ba<'k and 
lodge with 'im, and Henery was so afraid 
he'd go that he didn’t say a word when old 
Mr. Walker used to give Bob Pretty things 
to make* up for ’is di.sappoinLmenl. He'eard 
on the* (piiet from Bill (.'hambers, who said 
tluai the old man 'ad told it tej Bob Pretty as 
a dead sec ret, that’e 'ad left ini all his money, 
and he w.is rc*ady to put up with .iriUiihig 

'rhe old man must ha’ lu*c*n living with 
H(*nt‘ry W'alkcT fca ovc r eighteen mcnilhs 
when one night he jxis.^ed away in ’is 
sleep. Henery knew' that his 'ail was 
wrejng, because he* ad just paid Dr. ( Irecn 
'is bill for sa)mg that 'e c'oiildn’t do any- 
thing for 'ini, but it w-as a siniinse icj ’im 
till the Stime. He* blew his nose ard and 
Mrs. W alker kept lubbing 'cr c*yLS with her 
,i|)ron while they talked in whisjicrs and 
wondered ’ow' mge h money they ’ad conic 
in for. 

In less than ten minutes blie news was all 
c)\cr ( laybury, and arf the people in the 
place hanging round in front of the 'ouse 
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wailing to liear *ow much the Walkers 'ad 
come in for. ffenery Walker pulled the 
blind on one side for a moment and shook 
his 'cad ut lliem to go away. Some of them 
did go back a yarcl or two, and then they 
stood staring at Hob Pretty, wot come up as' 
bold as brass and knoc'kod at the dcjor. 

Wot’s this I 'car ? ” he ses, when Henery 
Walker otiened it. “ V'ou don't mean to tell 
me that the pore old gentleman ha.s really 
gone? 1 told 'nil \\f)t would happen if,'e 
came to lodge with you.” 

“You lie oHV’ i»e.s Henery Walker; “he 
hasn’t left yon anything.'’ 

“ I know that,” ses Hob Pretty, shaking his 
'ead. “You’re welcome to it, Henery, if 
there is anything. 1 never bore any malice 
to >ou for taking of 'im away from us. 1 
could see you’d took a fancy to 'im from the 
fust. The way yi>u pretended 'e was your 
great-uncle showed me that." 

“ Wot are you talking about ? ” .st*s Henery 
Walker. “ lie tvas my great-uncle 1 " 

“ Have it your own way, Henery,” ses Hob 
Pri tty ; “ on'y, if you asked me, 1 should say 
that he was my wife’s grandfathei.” 


“ Your wtfe^s f^randjaiher ? ” se.s Henery 
Walker, in a choking voice. c 

He stood staring at 'im, stupid-like, for a 
minute or two, but he couldn’t get out 
another w'ord. In a flash 'e saw 'ow he'd 
been done, and how Hob I'rclty 'ad 1)ecn 
deceiving 'im all along, and the idea that he 
'ad arf ruined himself keeping Mr.s. Pretty’s 
grandfather for 'cm pretty near sent 'im out 
of his mind. 

“ Hut how is it 'is name w'as Josiah Walker, 
.same as llenery’s great-unrle ? ” ses Hill 
C’hamber.s, who 'ad been crowding round 
with the others. “Tell me tliat ! ” 

“ He 'ad a fancy for it,” ses Hob Pretty, 
“ and being a 'armless aniiisemenl wc let him 
’ave his own w^ay. I t(jld Henery Walker 
over and over ag’in tliat it wasn’t his uncte, 
but he w'ouldn’t believe me. I’ve got 
witne.s.ses to it. Wot did you say, Henery? " 
Henery Walker drew" 'iinself up as tall as 
he could and stared at him. Twice he 
opened ’is mouth to .speak but couldn’t, and 
then he made a odd sort o* choking noise in 
his throat, and slammed the door in Hob 
Pretty’s face. 
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l/rilOUGH in the 

j(ala\y of groal Biilisli 
p a i n 1 1 ‘ r s of the 
eighteenth century 
we Zinc I each follow- 
ing his own ideal of female 
beauty, yet they were curiously irainmclled 
by those conventions winch make Lely's ])or- 
traits seiMii replicas of each other. It cannot 
be denied that they differed profoundly in 
one respect from their predecessors. IT you 
^\ill look at the works of the great Con- 
tinental masteis in our galleries you will see 
how they avoid intimate portraits of women. 
Their portraits are almost as inifiensotial as 
the lineaments sculptured by the Greeks, 
'rheir Madonnas and Venuses are types — 
tliat is all. We cannot believe that they 
ever had a real existence. W'hen intense 
character and individuality appear uiion the 
canvas, it is nearly always the face of a man. 
It w^oiild appeal as if the Old Masters reserved 
all their penetration and dexterity for the 
portraits of men I’hey shrank from re>eal 
ing the .soul of a pretty w'onian on camas. 
I'licy loved to paint Woman, but not women. 
f[)f course, it may be urged that a great 
subject- jiaintcr never sees a woman, save in 
the abstiact. The featuies of every chance 
model become liansfigured and adapted to 
his own ideal. In our own day Leighton, 
Buine Jones, and Rossetti each jiaintcd one 
type of w’ornan. But they were not portrait- 
painters, and the [lortraits which they at- 
tempted of w'omcn were apt to be far more 
influenced by the painter’s temperament than 
the portraits of men. 

If we regard Holbein’s portraits of the 
British aristocracy thiee centuries ago we 
shall concluue that there were no beautiful 


the sense that one of Mr Sar- 
gents IS pcrs(jnal and intimate. 

Then (ame Hogarth, whose 
own view of life may be said to 
have almost precluded him from 
viewing the more noble and radiant qualities 
of womanhood. Sii Joshua Reynolds seems 
to us the first Faiglish painter who really 
sought to give an intimate character to his 
poi Halts of beautiful women. Hogarth was 
full of charactei, but the character inhenml 
in female beauty baffled him. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century 
the relations between limner and sitter w'cre 
often not such as favoured the utmost 
fidelity in poitraiturc w’ork as regards tlie 
figure. 'I’he aristocratic j)atron was haughty, 
brief, and elusive. Sittings w'crc few and 
short, and the costume, details, and 
accessories had to be filled up from the 
painter’s imagination. The classic poses of 
Sii Joshua Reynolds’^ high-boin ladies could 
never h.ivi' been sustained for Iialf an houi 
by Ins sitters. Nor did the prices then paid 
for poi traits acimit of too much absorption in 
detail. The hands were frequently the work 
of inferior artists. 1’he draperies wen* 
painted in by so-called drapery -painters. 
Romney mentions that these drapery-painters 
were able to make as much as five or six' 
hundred pounds a year. 'Fo the fiishionable 
portrait painter, therefore, who had to earn a 
decent livelihood, genius was indispensable 
--the genius of seizing instantly upon cha- 
racter and tran-scribing it in pigmcias , 1 " 
expeditiously as possible. 

In Sir Joshua’s indisputable rnasterjiiece 
of female portraitme, the "Xi’lly O’Brien,” 
these conditions were different. It was a 
labour of love, and he must have turned to 


women then moving in that class. Holbein 
never drew a beautiful woman — not because 
they did not then exist, but because it was 
impos.sible for him to fiaint thorn. Lely, 
wlio set the fashion in painting portraits of 
women, relied tocj much on the conventions 
and on his Royal patron’s well-known pre- 
dilections for a certain form of beauty. It 
cannot conscientiously be said that any of 
Lely’s portraits arc personal and intimate in 


his subject with lic'artfelt relief from the 
throngs of powdered, ovcr(lres.sed patricians 
whose cjiiiagcs alieady blocked the square 
in front of his studio. In this portrait he 
could entirely break away from convention 
as to pose and costume. With Mistress 
O’Brien he could work at his ease. The 
relations between poets and painters and the 
irresponsible comediennes of the town differed 
in Sir Joshua’s day from our own. We cannot, 
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except by a stretch of the imagination, picture 
Mr. Swinburne strolling down the Strand 
with Miss Flossie Fairweather of the Gaiety 
^Theatre any more than we can conjure 
up Mr. Walls or Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
lunching joyously with a principal boy of the 
pantomime. For of such was Mistress Nelly ; 
and yet she and Sir Joshua were on very 
good terms indeed, and she would sit patienily 
and obediently through many more sittings 
than her more aristocratic sisters wiAild 
have found time to bestow upon the clever 
L(*iu;ster Square limner. That is the reason 
why the portrait of Nelly O'Brien, now in 
the Wallace Collection, represents Reynolds's 
high water mark as a paiatcr of women. If 
the picture had been painted in 1780 instead 
of 1761 we should unhesitatingly say that it 
was suggested by Rubens’s poi trait of his 
wife, the picture which bears the title of 
“('hapeau dc Paille.” But Reynolds had not 
then seen this striking portrait of a woman 
by the great Flemish ma.stcr. Wlicn he 
did see it he thought portions of it were 
“shockingly drawn,” but it impressed him. 
It is one of the few live female portraits of 
this age — youth in flesh and blood. 

But without attempting to compare these 
two pictures, Reynolds's picture has more 
espi^^leru^ more intelligence, more intimacy. 

With Mrs. Braddyll's portrait, on the other 
hand, the beholder is held far more aloof. 
Sir Joshua's opinion was that Mrs. Braddyll 
was a beautiful woman, but he treated her as 
he treated a hundred other beautiful women 
who came to have their faces limned at so 
many guineas a head He put her on canvas 
with dignity and restraint, and with that 
largeness of style which is peculiarly his own, 
but there is none of the sprightliness, of 
the vivacity, that distinguishes the “ Nelly 
O'Brien.” Mrs. Braddyll was of a heavier 
type, and if she had her spirited moments 
the painter had no time to discover and im- 
mortalize a more felicitous mood. 

'rhe name of George Romney will ever be 
conjoined to that of Amy Lyon, alias Emma 
Hart, lAi(\y Hamilton. The beauty of this 
famous adventuress was not fur the brush of 
Romney alone ; but if you will study the 
portraits of Lady Hamilton by other painters 
you will see in those by Romney a quality of 
beauty which they never did and never could 
attain. I^idy Plamilton was beautiful in her- 
self, but bad Ixdy painted her, or even 
Hoppnor, the world WQuld have lacked that 
fleeting. Ariel-like charm w'hich appears in 
Romney’s canvases, seized upon and immor- 
talized because Romney was himself intoxi- 


cated and carried away by the ^revelation of 
this spirit in his sitter. 

But whether animated or in repose 
Romney'.s family portraits always have the 
qualities we have suggested. Nothing •could* 
be more graceful and easy llian the portrait 
of Mrs. Mark Currie. Ibis lady, a banker's 
wife, living in Duke Street^ Bloomsbury, is 
shown seated on a terrace dressed in simple 
white muslin bound by a crimson silk sash , 
one. arm leans on a stone baiu.stiade, her 
hands are shown on her lap. It is diflu iilt 
to say whether it is in the eyes or the mouth 
that the charm of the exjiression lies, bul it 
is there to a degree that you will not find 
in any of the pictures of either Reynolds 
or Gainsborough. It is the same chsrm 
which pervades the works of Correggio. 
Garrick once .said to Reynolds : ~ 

“ Cumberland hates you. Sir Joshua, 
because you do not admire the painter 
whom be considers a modem Correggio.” 

“ Who is that ? ” asked Sir Joshua. 

“ Why, his C’orreggio,” answered Garrick, 
“ is George Romney.” 

Iviidy Hamilton, it may w^ell be, was never 
really the kind of woman, physically speaking, 
that she appears to us in the various portraits 
by Romney. She may have been, as Rogers 
described her, large and statuesque — there 
she seems dainty and spiniuclk ; she had by 
fits the airs of Ariel, and these the admiring 
painter caught and imprisoned on his canvas 
for all time. 

Many moods had Mistress Emma, an^ 
Romney caught them all. Sometimes she is 
arch and smiling as in the Bacchanli*, at 
others she is sweet and demure as in the 
Sempstress, or regal and glowing as in the 
Circe. 

Of her many anecdotes are related, not 
always, it must be confessed, to her credit. 
After several years of profligacy and di.ssolute 
living in London she married, in i79r, Sir 
William Hamilton, the British Minister at 
Naples. In Italy she .soon became a great 
.social power, and her marvellous beauty and 
undoubted accomplishments caii.sed artists, 
poets, and musicians to rave about her. 
Moreover, she became the intimate friend 
and confidante of Maria Carolina, Queen of 
Naples and sister of the ill fated Marie 
Antoinette, and, it is said, pla>ed no small 
part in the political affairs of the country. 

In 1784 Sir William Hamilton, referring 
to his future wife, remarked : “ She is better 
than anything in Nature. In her particular 
way she is finer than anything to be fiDund in 
antique art.” Twelve years later she would 
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.ippuar to have altered eonsiderahly, for in 
\o\enibcr, 1796, Sir (iilheit I'dliolt wrote. 
*‘Iler [leisori is nothinj^ short o( monslnnis 
for its enoimity, and is giowinj^ every dav. 
She tries haid to tliink si/e ad\anuigeous to 
her heaiiL), Ijut is not eas) about it. Her 
laee is beautiliil." 

She died in compariiLive penuiv.it Calais 
in I Si 5, jvist ten vears alter the death of 
Ni'lsjui, whose romantie altaelinient to her is 
so well known. 

The* fai ility for capturing .ind leveal 
ing the -there i.s no Knglish eqiiiva- 
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lent — in a woman is well shown, though 
more subtly, in the portrait ol I ady ('laveii 
'I’wo copie.s of this portrait were jiainleil 
one lor CJeneral Smith and the other lor 
Hor.aee \\al[)ole, who wrote the following 
line.s in it.s honour 

Kill I mans .\n artisl lias on ran \ as I'lx'd 
Vll 1.1 IS that Naluif*s jiciRil cvo niis'd — 
rill' \ Iff) of Kyc*s,*llic (ir.iri that lips 
The I ircssililc tloiiii.iir ol Lips 
Komney done in this l.in i aught 

K.i('ht,'h. rir.’s expression and oarh FVulurc's thought ; 
And shov s how in thi'ir sweet assciiildage sit 
'!‘asii, S| ini, Softness, Senliinenl, and VVit. 
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IIKADDVI.L 

l,:ulv ('linen wjis ii (Jauf^Hilcr ol ihc Kiul of 
HiTkcIey, iind married iis her serf md liuslxind, 
thiileeii years after the portiaiL we j^ive was 
painteil, ('hristian Krederiek, the Alargrine oi 
Aiispaeh. ^he died at Naples in i«2« 

In John lloppner we ha\i‘ the loreriinner 
ol Lawrence and the disciple of Romney. 
IheiL IS nothing s impassioned about 
MoppiuT, nor does he 'Cwer seek in Ins 
jiortraits of wonuMi afjer that jovr)us loveh 
ness and livelfhess whicli tiansrend physical 
symmetry and excel it. It is not a mere 
accident that many l>eautifiil women appear 


llv SIR JOSHUA RKYNOLDS 

on die canvases ol a single jiainter as if he 
weie liK'kiei than his lellowcrafismen in Ins 
sitters. It was Jlopimer’s task, by reason ol 
his t( nipeiamcnr, to remould the beauty 
belore him into a sliajie more consonant widi 
his own pailiahties. 'I’his shapi* ” was, ol 
course', not plusical, although even here wc' 
note a rounding ol undoubted angularities 
and the moulding of lines lloppn'er was a 
^’oloLirist. lie jiainted women as he saw 
them, hut his w'omen havi* none of the 
subtlety and magie that the eye of-thiins- 
borough diseerned, or the sensual splendour 
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wlinh koninfv adored in I.ady Jlainilton 
An exrellcnl example <jf his work is repr(» 
dii< ed in the portiail we give of ^lal\ 
('oimtess of Oxford 

She was llu eldest daughter of I he Ke\. 
[. Seolt, and wile ol the liftli I^arl. 'The 
portiail, whuh is life-si/e, was jxnnted in 
i7(;7 .ind exhibited at the Koyal Actideiiiy 
in the following year. 

Far nuire m innered'lhaii .in\ artist of his 
teniiiry is 'I'homas rfamsboroiigh, whost 
faint' *is a painter of women has increased 
with the deciuKV, and his work is more highly 
rated to day than that of any of his conteni 
[)oraries. Gainsborough’s teehniqut' has 


something modern and [personal about it 
Had he confined himself t<» painting male 
portraits it is extn*mel\ doubtful wlu tiKi he 
would 0(‘eu|)v the pedestal he does today 
He was fortunate in his sitteis, but he saw 
(hem all through a sjjiritual lens ol liisown. 
All his portiaits seem i/t' Jon t I'heii 

peculiar and extiaoidinary U<hni([ue s« eiiis 
to o\eiflow’ and oulwi igh then \alue as 
transcripts of humanity, 'lake the |)oili.itt 
of Mil. Robinson ( lose besidt* it in llu‘ 
W'allace (’ollection the same lady is painti d 
h\ Reynolds. How' differently ea( h sees her, 
then 111 the height of her lame ' 

'I'o few' w'onien is it gi\en to lead sik Ii an 
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<.'\vntUil life as that which fell to the lot of of which she shiircil ihi* niipiisoniiu-nt of her 
the luMiitifiil M.'iiy Robinson, prisonei and husband, who uas arre',te(l toi debt Alter 

poet, actress and pla>\\rij,dil, the friend of ten months of iiK an eiation she was leleased, 

RoN.iltvand llie assoei.ite of princ(*s, tlie storv and not till then f'an her(aieei be r onsideii tl 
ol wliose career reads mou* like a chaptei lo h.i\e begun. 

from a highly coloured lomance than the I'hrough the good officLs ol I )avFd ( biiric k, 
bald naiiation of historical fac’ts. who gre.iily interesteil himself in her, slu- 

Rioin in Ihisiol in 1758 of Irish p.nentage. madi* hei d(hut at l)un\ Lane in jyyti as 

slu‘ reci‘i\ed at the (‘ailyageof lhntei*n an Julul 'I'Ik stor\ ol Iki lemaikable InMiity 

olfer of marriage from a captain in the Roy.d was not slow to learh the ears ol the* Piinc'c 

Na\y. 'I'hreo yeais later she »\as led to the* of Wales (afierwaids ( ieoige I\ ), and a pas 

altai by 'riiomas Robinson, an articled clerk, sionatec'oiresiiondeiice soon followed between 

who was regal (led by her mother as a m.ni of “ Mori/el (the pseiidoiiMii adopted b\ the 

means dnd e\|)e( tations 'Iwo yeais of un- Ro\al lovei)aiul “I’erdita'’ A meeting was 

hai)p\ mained life then followed, .u the end e\entLiallN arranged at Kew, which pio\ed to 
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1)1- llu* lirst 1)1 Mi.iny koiiu-o and Juliet like 
1 IK oiinteis. 'I'lu- liaison, ho\vt‘\Lr, (li<l not 
List long. l lu- l*iiniv sue cuinbi'd to the 
i harms of a nv.il heautv, 4m(l Perdiia ' 
K*(t*i\ed a (old note ijyttimating that the) 
nuisi meet no more. 

I'lu* bond loi twenty thousand pounds 
which had Uhmi exer^itcil in her (avoiir .ind 
signed and se.iled witl* the Ro\al Aims 
remained unpaid, and -the discarded favourite 
was ledut'ed to a slaU* (»f poverty 'To the 
stage she d.ired not return, knowing h«>w 
openlv she had compiomised herself, and so 


sought leluge in Paris. Here she atti acted 
inuc'h attention, and was piesentcd with a 
))Uise ni‘tted hv the hands ol Mane Antoin* tte 
for It IS thought' lepulsing the advances of 
PhilipjM* dOile.ms. .Slu* eventu.illv formed a 
close intimacy with a colonel in tlu* l\nglish 
Aimy, winch lasted manv U'.irs, and .is the 
result of a journev undertaken on his hehalf 
she was sine ken down with a severe illness 
which producc'd a species ol paialysis ol the* 
lower limhs. 

On December joth, iiSoo, Mary llohmson 
died, beautiful to the last, hut enppU^d and 
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womM of •ingular charm, but vain, oaten* to m carried out of the theatre. **' * 

tatioita, foirf Of exhibttiiw bOnelf, and want -• •■— ‘*5— 

inn ia I)un^ her lifetime she 

jtwlilhed d nae>n)i volumea of poems, and one 
( lef htf ]^y»>ra ahtire on women gamblers — 

I ptodooed af Dmr^ Lane. It was played 
I or th)^ timea aonid scenes of great con- 
.Ion, laf e»'of rank hissing or sending their 
8 iR^n(i lii> One of the principal per- 

thiMr 4 ip her saying that the 
jatendw to ndicule her particular 

IffSa iKdbtiison was to be seen daily in an 
absurd "wairiot, with the favourite of the 
as driver, and her husband and other 
fashionable fops as outriders. 

* To-day she was a paysanne with a straw 
hat tiad at the back of her head, looking as 
if too new to what she passed to know What 
she locked at Yesterday she perhaps had 
bben the pressed belle of Hyde Park, 
trimmed, powdered, patched, painted to the 
utmost power of rouge and white lead, 'i'o- 
morrow she would the cravated Ama^n 
of the riding'house ; but be she what she 
might, the hats of the fashionable pro- 
menaders swept the ground as she passed.” 

Sarah Siddons, probably the greatest 
tragedienne Englwd, if not the world, has 
ever seen, was the eldest daughter of Roger 
and Sarah Kemble, and thus from her 
earliest childhood had a close association 
^ih the aiage. As a child she displayed 
nsirked dramatic ability, and was produced 
by her parents as an infant phenomenon. 

Vv 1 )en twelve years of age she actc^ so it is 
said, with some military amateurs in ^‘The 
(Trecian Daughter,” and ^caused some wrath 
among her military associates by bursting 
into laughter in the midst of a tragic situa- 
tion. She was afterwards sent to be lady’s 
maid (o a lady in Warwickshire, where she 
iwd to recite Milton, Shakespeare, and 
in the servants’ hall, sometimes before 

ensto 


Het first ft^oo at Dniry Lane, where she 
Garrick at a salary of five 
V, was an unmistakable failure, 
icoesses she subsequently 
provinces induced the London 
pve triid, and on the 

‘a reappeaied at 
lib. in Oarriok’s 
rrw^, 
noi 


4K)un(fel 
butt^ ^ 
'met in 
manj 



All Lopden 

wajTat her feet and her position as England 
leading actress was assured. ' 

One of her most ardent admirers iQnaa* 
Samuel Johnson, who thought that she wasb 
prodigious line woman.” In ReynoldaSls 
picture of her as “ 'Phe Tragic Muse " he wrote 
his name upon the hem of her garment I 
wSuld not lose,” he remarked, “ the honour 
this opportunity affords me of going down ta 
posterity on the hem of your garment” 

Hazlitt spoke of her as not less than a 
goddess, or a prophetess in.spired by the gods. 
Power was seated on her brow ; passion 
emanated from her breast as from a shrina’* 
I'hose in front of the footlights wera 
not the only ones to be influence by hef 
marvellous powers. Actors on the stage^ 
engaged ^ for farce could not easily recove^T 
their spirits after seeing her in tragedyi' 
Charles Young, when acting with her ^ 
Beverley, was so impressed as to lose hia 
power of utterance and it was not until 
Mrs. Siddons said to him in a low voice, 
**Mr. Young, recollect yourself,” that ha 
recovered speech. 

In her conversation she was apt to talk ill. 
rhythmic phrase. Scott, whom she used to^ 
visit, was accustomed to mimic her spoeeb.^ 
to an attendant at dinner : — ^ 

“ You’ve brought me water, boy ; I askc 4 / 
for beer.” % 

In 1S12 she took her benefit at Coveol; 
Garden, appearing as Lady Macbeth in tbb*. 
sleep-walking scene (said to be beyond a^. 
doubt her greatest impersonation^, and frOlM 
this time to the year of her d^jth in 1831 sbcH? 
lived in comparative retirement 
Her physical gifts were great Her face 
was noble , her tall figure, which was at first 
slender and eminently graceful, was alwaw 
dignified and statuesque ; -but in her late^ 
days she became unwieldy, and had ^ 
assisted when she rose. To divert actentiottf 
from this the other actresses received similar 
assistance. 

Mrs. Siddons yields to us nothing 
soul in Gainsborough's portrait We see 'k : 
beautiful, stately woman, but completely off 
her guard, with 410 hbt of what may lies 
behind that ammf aelf-poa^|;y^^ Tl^t iar 
the tricmtiihhir- Romn^ capuirM^ 
his woraeki^ so to is{hMfl||(,W tiie]fK%s 4 jA 
i^ich reason we ^re inclined# to aWkrd 
;/J^omney premier place amongst (tie 
i as a poctmger of the^seat 





WRAGG, dealer in dogs, 
1^ uira guinea-pigs, is a 

ixms lari I have introduced 

already, when I told the story 
of his champion fox-terrier. 1 
learned that history (and some 
others) before, in a burst of candour aided 
by rum and milk, he confided to me the true 
tale of his start in business. He began in 
the parrot line, as I think I have hinted 
elsewhere, with a 
capital of nothing 
and no parrots. 'Fhe 
old rascal has more 
than once taken me 
into his confidence 
in the matter of 
his business exploits. 

He had a quaint 
manner in the tell- 
ing of such a talc — 
elliptic, i mplicit, 
clothing his scoun- 
drelisms in terms of 
mere bu-sine^s, and 
skirting torti^biitfy 
anything like anvad*' 
mission of the roguet^ 
he related. 

‘‘Beginning business 
without capital,” said 



" ' hkoinnin'‘businbii9 without cafital/ 
SAID BILL WRAGO, WIPING HIS PIPE WITH 
A RBD-SPOTTKD HANDKIRCHIEP, * IS ALL 
A MAtTKK o' CREDIT.' " 


Bill Wragg, wiping his pipe with a red-spotted 
handkerchief, “ is all a matter o* credit, o* 
course. I-ots o’ people begin on credit, an’ 
do very well ; an’ different people get their 
credit different ways. I begun on credit, an’ 
I got my credit from perfick strangers, quite 
easy. 

“ I was frightful ’ard uf) just then — stony- 
broke, in fart. I’d been lookin’ out for odd 
jobs ’ere an* there, an’ gettin’ precious few ot 
’em. Last job I’d had 
was down Wappin’ way, 
givin’ a hand at a foreign 
animal shop where the 
reg’lar chap was away ill. 
The guv’nor, he give me 
a suit o’ clothea to 
begin with, ’cause he 
said mine ’ud disgrace 
the shop, an’ so they 
would. The new 
clothes wasn’t new 
altogether — a sailor- 
bloke had died in ’em 
a fortnight afore, at a 
crimp’s; but they was 
all right, an’ I t^k it 
mighty generous o’ the 
guvnor till the end o’ 
the week, an' then 'e 
stopped ’em out o' my 
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ipages. Well, I’d been gone away from 
that job a tong time an’ thm didn’t seem 
another job to Be had ; so, bein’ stony-broke, 
as I just said, 1 thought I might as well set 
iip myself. 

if was the clothes that give me the idea 
to begin with — them bein’ of a seafarin’ sort ; 
just the sort o’ things a man might wear as 
was bringin’ ’ome a parrot An’ what pul the 
idea into movin’ shape was me passin' a little 
coal office— one o’ them little shanties ^vhcre 
a clerk sits all day to take orders. I knew 
that place, conseauence of a friend o’ mine 
’avin’ done a little business there about a 
dawg with the clerk , it was a careless bit o* 
business, as might ha’ got my friend in trouble 
if the clerk 'adn’t gone an' died almost at 
on^e. Well, this clerk’s name was Dobbs, 
an’, rememberin’ that, I thought I sue my 
way to raisin’ a bit o’ credit 

'*1 just went into the office all gny an’ 
friendly, an’ * Good afternoon,’ I says to the 
noo clerk. * Good afternoon ; is Mr. Dobbs 
in?’ 

“‘No,’ 'says he; ‘Mr. Dobbs is dead. 
Been dead six months.’ 


bird. What am I to do with it? I’m a 
lonely sort o’ an’ haven’t got a soul iit 
the world to give it to, now poor ol’ Dobbs 
is gone. If I only knowed a nice kind 
’ome for it I’d — but hold on,’ I says, all of a* 
sudden ; ‘ how about you ? Will you have it ? 
Eh ? I don’t b’lieve yoiid treat sich a”’and- 
some bird unkind, would you ? I’li give ’im 
toyoUf an’ welcome, if you'll take care of 'im. 
’Efs a valuable bird, too, but, o* course, I don’t 
w aat to make money out of 'im. Come, you 
shall have him 1 ’ 

“I could see old gig-lamps was gettin’ 
interested, thinkin’ he was m for a ’andsome 
present. ‘ Hem • ’ he sa)s , ‘ it’s very kind of 
you, an’ of course I’ll have the bird with 
pleasure, an’ take every care of him ; very 
kind of you indeed, Tm sure it is.’ 

“ ‘ That’s all right,’ I says ; ‘ it’s nothing to 
me, so long as jxirc Peter get’s a good ’ome. 
Peter’s his name,’ I says. ‘ I’ll go an’ fetch 
him along ’ere. (Jot a cage ? ’ 

“ ‘ Why, no,' sa}s he. ‘ I ain’t got a cage.’ 

“‘Must *a\c a cage,’ says 1. ‘The one 
he’s in now don’t belong to me. Must ’avc 


“ ‘ Dead f ’ says I. ‘ What ? 
Deadf My dear oV pal Dobbs? 
No, It can’t be true,’ I says. 

“ ‘ It is true,’ says the chap. 
‘Anyway, I see the funeral, an’ 
I’ve got his job.’ 

“ ‘ Well* now,' I says, ‘ who- 
everid 'a* believed it? Poor f)!’ 
Dobbs 1 When I went on my last 
Vbyage I left him as well an’ ’arty 
as ever I see anybody ' This is a 
awful shock for me,’ I says. 

“The clerk was rather a dull- 
lookin' sort o’ chap, with gig-lamps, 
an' he just nodded his head. 

‘'‘Quite a awful shock,’ I says. 
‘Why, I brought ome a pairot for 
*im 1 A lovely parrot — talks like a 
— like a angel an’ whistles any toon 
you like. I come here to see him 
about it I It’s a awful shock.’ 

“ ‘ says gig-lamps, ‘ it was 
rather sudden.’’ 

“ ‘ Sudden ain’t the word,’ I says ; 
‘ it’s positive catastrophageous. An’ 
what am I to do with that beautiful 
parrot ? I can’t take it away with 
me ; the new skipper wouldn’t stand 
it-^’e’s a terror. Besides, 1 couldn’t 
bear to be reminded of poor ol’ 
Dobbs ev6iy time I see 'is lovely 

( doomage oir 'card ’im talk— talks 
ost.lite Dan Leno, does that 
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a cage. What are you goin’ to do about 
it?' 

“ ‘ I dunno,' says gig-lamps, lookin' 'elpless. 

** * A good parrot-cage comes a bit dear to 
buy new,' 1 says. * But there’s a fine second- 
hand one you might get cheap just over in 
Walworth. I'll mind the office while you go.’ 

“ ‘ No,' he says ; ‘ I can’t leave the place.’ 
Of course, I knowed that well enough — it 
was part o’ the game. ‘ I can’t leave the 
place,' says he. ‘ I s’pose couldn’t i«ee 
about it?’ 

“ ‘ Well,' says I, thoughtful like, ‘ Tm a 
bit busy, but p’r’aps I might. ‘It’s a fine 
cage an’ worth a price, but, properly managed, 
I might /ry and get it for five bob, though I 
expect it’ll be more. Anyhow,' I says, ‘gi\c 
me the five bob, an' if I have to pay any 
more you can let me have the diflerence 
arterwards.’ I just puts out my hand, casual, 
an’ in drops the five bob. So I went out 
that much to the good in credit.” 

Here I fear I exhibited something peri- 
lously like a grin. “Credit or cash?” I 
queried. 

“ Credit 1 said, sir,” Bill replied, virtu- 
ously. “Cash an’ credits the same thing 
with a man o’ business like me. 1 went out 
with that five bob, an’ I put in threepence of 
it for a small drink that I wanted very bad 
arter bein’ without so long. 

I had mydrink an’ 1 thought 
things over, an’ I made up 
my mind that ten bob was 
just twice as useful as five 
to start busine.ss with, an’ 
there was just such another 
office of the same 


office along the road there^ but he's dead 
now.' ® 

**^DeadV says I. ‘What, my ol' pal 
Dobbs ? ’ And I did it all over again for the 
new chap. I think the trouble was^worth 
the money and more, but a chap musth't be 
afraid o’ work when he’s beginnin' business 
with no capital. So 1 did it all again very 
careful, an’ when I came to offerin’ him the 
parrot he was ready enough. 

“ ‘ Why, rather,’ he says ; ‘ I’ll have him. 
I’m very fond o* birds. A parrot’s just what 
I want.’ 

‘“All right,’ says I, ‘you shall have him an' 
welcome. I’ll fetch him along here.’ So I 
starts round to go and pitches back the old 
question from the door. ‘Got a cage?’ 
says 1. 

“This time I got a bit of a surprise. 

‘ ("age ? ’ says he ; ‘ oh, yes. I’ve got a cage — 
got a stunner that belonged to my aunt. A 
parrot’s just what I wanted to put in it. 
Here it is.’ 

“ An’ he went into the little cubby-hole at 
the back an’ dragged out a fust-rate brass 
cage as good as new. It wasn’t what I’d 
expected, a coincidence like that, but it don’t 
do to he took aback at little changes o’ luck. 
‘All right,’ says 1, ‘that’ll do.’ An’ I laid 
’old o’ the cage an’ slung out with it. 



coal company 
only a penny 
tram-ride off, that 
might be good for 
another crown. 
So 1 took that 
penny tram -ride 
an’ found the 
other office. It 
was a much 
smarter, brisker- 
lookin' chap at 
this place, I 
found, but 1 went 
at him the sai^e^ 
way. S', 

“•Dobbs?' 
says the new 
qhap. ‘ No/ he 
used to be up 
at n"ext 












* HS DBAGGBD OUT A rU8T-RATB BRASS CAGB AS GOOD AS BtlT.'* 
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''Some chaps mightn’t have the presence 
o’ mind foio that, havin’ only the five bob 
in their minds, but a man o’ business is 
got to be ekal to anything as comes along, 
jin’ this ’ere cage was worth a sight more’n 
the five bob, anyhow. So there I was, a 
business man at large, with the rest o’ five 
bob an’ a fust-class brass parrot-cage, on 
credit, to begin business with. 

“Well, the best parrot-cage in the world 
ain’t complete without a parrot, so 1 see very 
well that the next move ought to be towards 
a bird o’ that specie. I brought to mind a 
very nice one I'd often seen in a cpiiet road 


’old o’ that rusty old catch an’ it came opep 
afore I could ha’ winked.” 

Surprising I ” 1 interjected. And then 
I suppose the parrot flew straight into the 
brass cage ? ” 

“ No, sir,” Bill Wragg answered, calmly \ 
“you’re s’posin’ wrong. That wouldn’t' be a 
likely thing for it to do. 1 might ha’ made it 
a bit more likely by shovin' the open door o’ 
ofie cage agin the other, but that would ha’ 
loc^k^d suspicious, an’ I wasn’t quite sure that 
somebody mightn’t be a-peepin’ from some- 
where. ^Vhy, they might ha’ thought 1 wanted 
to steal the bird ! You’d scarcely believe ’ow 


not very many streets away, one as bt'longed suspicious people are. As it was, you see, it 
to a nice old lady in a very nice 'ouse with was nothin’ but a accident as might have 
a front garden to it. I’d seen that parrot occurred to anybody. I was just bringing in 


stdbd outside for an airin’ o* 
fine arternoons, an’ I hurried 
up now to get there before it 
was took in. You see, the 
old gal hadn’t got anything 
like so fine a cage as this 
brass one, an’ I’d an idea her 
parrot an’ my cage 'ud go to- 
gether well. But it all de- 
(lended, you see, on the old 
lady bein' in sight 
or not whether 
my cage went out- 
side ’er parrot — . 
at a price — or ’er 
parrot wpnt in- 
side my cage — 'iH 

for nothin . 
jThere’d be more /\ J i i 

business in the 
last arrangement, ^ 

o’ course, but you • . 1 1 . • 

have to take the 
best you can get 
in these 'ard *• 

times. 
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a nice cage to sell, an’ havin’ a 
look at the old ’un while I was 
lookin’ about for the lady.” 
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"that I'AKROT no soonfr foum> the door open than he FIBW OUJ.” 


““ I hurried up, an’ when I came to the 
place I see the parrot there all right, standin’ 
outside on a garden chair. I just strolled in 
an' up the gravel path, swinging the brass 
cag^ on, my finger an’ lookin' round for the 
old lady. I couldn’t see her nor anybody 
else, so I went up to the parrot an' had a 
look at him. He was a fine, 'andsome bird, 
an’ the cage he had wasn’t good enough for 
him by a lot. It was just an ornery sort o’ 
iron wire cage, half wore out, an’ the fas- 
tenin’ was pretty nigh dtoppin’ o/f with rust. 
It was plain enough it was« my cage that bird 
ought to be in, not a wore-out old thing like 
the oim he’d got. I had a look round to 
make sure nobo^ was about, an’ then I took 


“^"es, of course, I said, as solemnly as 
I could manage. “Of course.” 

“ Well, sir, you’d hardly believe it, but that 
parrot no sooner found the door open than 
he flew out. Nothin’ to do with me, o' 
course, but he did fly out, an’ quite properly 
I went arter him. I'd been the cause o' the 
accident, you see, in a sort of way, so I 
thought I ought to do what I could to catch 
the bird — only fair an’ proper. He flew out 
over the railings an’ down the road, an’ 1 
went out of the gate an’ trotted down the road 
arter him« He 'lighted fust on a tree at the 
comer, so 1 lets fly a stone an’ started him 
off o’ that, an’ away he went *down the side 
street an’ along another turnin’. 
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** After that it was plain sailin’— all but the 
actual ketchin’ of ’im. You can pretty easy 
keep a parrot in sight — he takes ' a rest 
somewhere ever^ fifty yards or so. Nobody 
liadn’t noticed in the quiet streets, but as 
soon as we got out a bit into the traffic the 
crowd got bigger every second, all huntin’ 
the parrot, an’ all ready to give ’im to me 
as soon as he was caught. ’Cause why? I 
dunno. I w»as just a runnin’ arter him wfth 
a open cage in my hand, that’s all. ^ / 
never said he was my parrot. But every- 
body else kep’ sayin’ he was, an’ it’s a waste 
o’ time to start contradictin’ a crowd. So 
I kep’ well up in the mob, an’ kep’ a look- 
out in case the old lad^ should turn up, or 
one o’ them coal-office clerks. The crowd 
kep’ gettin’ bigger an’ bigger, an’ 1 got to be 
sich a celebrated an’ conspickious Character 
I began to feel a bit uncomfortable about it. 
You wouldn’t think there was such a lot o’ 
fools about ready to come crowdin’ up an’ 
shoutin’ an’ rousin’ up the parish just 
because of a parrot gettin’ loose. ^ O’ course, 

I expected there’d be a bit of a crowd, but 1 
hadn’t looked for quite sich a row as this, an’ 
I didn’t want it, neither. ‘ I'here ’e is- - 
that’i ’im!’ they was a-sayin’. ‘I'hat sea- 
far in’-lookin' bloke with the empty cage-^ ’e’s 
lost ’is parrot ’ Celebrity an’ fame’s all very 
well in its place, but a nun o’ business, 
settin’ up for ’isself on credit, like me, don’t 
want too muqh of it at once. An’ the wust 
of it wras, that there rediklus parrot was 
a-workin’ ’is way nearer an’ nearer to the 
main road with the tram-lines on it an’ them 
coal-offices one at each end, an* the ’ole 
neighbourhood turnin’ out as we went along. 

But nothin’ lasts for ever, an’ in the end 
he ’lighted on the sill of a attic winder at \ 
corner ’ouse o’ the main road, an’ a slavey 
that was in the attic, she claps a towel over 
him an’ stands there screamin’ at the winder 
for fear he might peck thiough the towel. 

“ ’ All right, miss,’ I sings out ; * ’old tight ! 
He won’t bite I I'm a-comin’.’ 

So they lets me in the front door, civil as 
butter, an’ I goes up to the attic an’ in about 
half a quarter of a minute pretty Polly was 
inside the brass cage, as ’ajidsome and soot- 
able as you please. I told the slavey she 
was the smartest an’ prettiest gal I’d seen 
since fust I went a-sailin’ on the stormy 
ocean, gn’ ’owl^iytlhed I was a bit younger 
an’ ’andsomer for ’er sake, so it 

didn’t cdst me nothin’, which was a bit o’ 
lock) for rd l]^n* q6unttn’ on havin’ to fork 
out a bob to somebody for collarin’ that 
biid.o * 


^*Well, the crowd bc{^ to a bit 
when I come out, the exdtemeiit bein’ over, 
bjut I didn’t like the look o’ tbingk much, so 
I made up my mind I’d get the job over as 
soon as I could. I didn't know when tha 
old lady might turn up, an’ though, o’ course^ 
I was only tryin’ to ketch her parrot for her, 
what had got out accidental, things might /a’ 
looked suspicious. Still, o’ course^ any- 
body could see that if I’d been a thief I’d ’a’ 
walked off with the bird an’ cage an’ all to 
begin with. A proper man o’ business sdlus 
arranges things like that, for fear of accidents. 
Men o’ business as ain’t clever enough to 
manage it is nothin’ but dishonest persons, 
an’ liable to be took up. 

“There was a fine big pub across the road, 
at a corner a little farther down — sich a fine 
pub that it was a hotel, with a proper hotel 
entrance at one side, with plants in tubs an’ 
red carpets. It looked a sort o’ place that 
could afford a price, so I went in — not the 
hotel entrance, but just the other side, where 
there was a choice of three' or four bar com- 
partments. 1 ivent in the private bar, an’ 
got on to the landlord straight away as soon 
as I’d ordered a drink. 

“‘I wanted that drink,’ I says, 'arter the 
chase I’ve ’ad for this parrot. Not but what 
he ain’t worth it — I don’t b’lieve you could 
match a parrot like that, not in the Z’logical 
(lardens. I meant him for my dear ol’ pal 
Dobbs, at the coal-office along the road, as 
you might ha’ known afore he died. When 
I ’card the sad noas, I thought I’d take ’im 
up to Leaden’all Market *an’ sell ’im; ’e’s 
worth ten quid of anybody’s money, is that 
bird, an’ the cage ’ud be cheap at4 couple. 
But I managed to let him loose — my fault, 
through fiddlin’ with the catch o’ the cage- 
door. An’ ’e’s led me sich a dance, it’ll be 
too late for me to git up to the market mw.’ 

“The parrot had l^en a-straightenin’ of 
his feathers out an’ makin’ hisself tidy arter 
the scramble, an* just at this very moment 
he gives a sort o’ little grumble to hisself an’ 
then raps out, ' Pretty Poll 1 Halloa t' l%ut 
up I ’ 

“ ' Hear him talk 1 ’ I says. ^ He’ll go on 
like that all day, an’ say anything you please. 
What an ornament he’d be to this 'andsome 
bar o’ yours ! People’d come a-pufpose to 
see him. Come,’ I says, you shall have him 
for five pound, cage an’ all I BowVi that f ' 
says I. *■ « 

“\Vell, the landlord was quite on ' 

hiuif but, o’ course, be wouldn’t do it 
a haggle— ’twaan’t likely. But alter 4 hik we 

led it at three quio^an^he hanoed 6v^ 
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the jemniie&. An' cheap it was, too. So lie 
stood the cage up on the top o' where a 
partition jgined' the bar-screen, where every- 
body could see him, an' said he’d have a 
proper shelf made for him to-morrow. I 
didn’t hang about much arter that, you may 
guess. But as soon as 1 got into the stieet 
who should I see but the clerk from the coal- 
office, the one that had sprung the five bob, 
talking to a chap as was pointin’ to the pub. 
Of course, the fust thing 1 thought of was a 
4x)lt, but afore I could make up my mind he 
caught sight o' me; so up 1 went as bold 
as brass. 

“‘Halloa I' says I, ‘that there parrot o' 
youfs 'as led me a pretty dance. Got out 
o' the cage an' kep’ me all the arternoon 
chasjn' him.’ 

“‘Yes^' says old gig-lamps, ‘I wondered 
where you'd got to, b^ut when I shut the 
office I heard about a parrot bein' loose, an* 
that man told me you'd brought it in here.’ 

• ^ “ ‘Quite right,’ says I,’ ‘ an' so I did. Come 
in yourself an' see it. But the cage ain’t 
aettled for yet,' I says, * an' it’ll cost you five 
bob more at least, though the chap's askin' 
ten more.’ 

“'So I led him into the compartment on 
one 8tde*o' the partition, an’ showed him 


khe bird an’ the 
cage. 

“‘What are 
you goin' to 
stand?' says I.' 
‘You can see 
what soit Af a 
ca^e it is — two 
quid’s nearer its 
real price than 
ten bob.’ 

“ Old gig-lamps 
calls for whisky 
an’ soda for two, 
an' says ‘Pretty 
Polly I ' to the 
bird, same as 
what any cus- 
tomer might do^ 
and then he hands 
me over another 
five bob. 

“ ‘ I think he'll 
take ten bob,' says 
I, ‘an’ I'll just 
run round an' see, 
if you'll wait here.' 

“I was in a 
extra hurry, 'you 
see, for a very 
good reason. He was sittin' down, but I 
was standin’ up an' kcepin’ a weather eye on 
the street outside ; an' there who shotdd 1 
sec, starin’ up atithe pub front, but the clerk 
from the other coal-office ! * What - ho I ’ 

thinks 1 ; ‘ this tale o' the parrot hunt's ^ot 
about, an' things is warmin’ up! ' So I skips 
out quick, an' ketches the chap by the arm. 

“ ‘ Halloa ! ’ says he ; ‘ what about that 
parrot ? ' 

“ ‘ 'Ain't you heard ? ' says I. ‘He got out 
o' the cage an' led me no end of dance. 
But he's all right,' I says, an’ 1 led" the rha{j 
off to another compartment, away from 
his pal. 

“ ‘ I did hear about it,' says he, ‘ an’ that's 
why 1 came here. I began to wonder where 
you’d got to.' 

“‘All right,' says I ; ‘he's safe enough — I 
left him in charge o' the landlord an' was 
a-comin' along arter you, 'cos 1 wanted to tell 
you something private. 'I'he fact is,' I says, 
whisperin' in his ear, ‘ the landlord’s took a 
great fancy to that parrot. He’s fair mad on 
It. O' course, the parrot's yours, an’ you can 
sell it or not, just as* you please. But if you 
do sell it, don't take less than t^n pound ; an' 
if you g^ ten pound— well, I think 1 ought 
to have a quid or two out of it, oughtn't 1, 
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seem* as 1 give you the bird ? That’s foiri 
ain’t it ? ’ says L 

* Yes/ says he, * that’s all right If I get 
a tenner for it, I’ll see you afterwards.’ 

** * All right,’ says L ’ You come in an' sit 
down, ad’ don t say nothing about it You 
mustn’t seem anxious to sell 1 told the 
landlord 1 was goin’ to see the oiiiner, an’ 
I’ll go round the back way an’ talk him con- 
hdential into givin’ a good price. You lie 
low till I give you the tip ’ 

So he goes in an’ sees his cage there all 
safe with the panot in it, an’ he orders his 
drink an’ sits down cjuict 1 thought o’ 
rushin’ round into the private bar an’ tellin’ 
the landlord he was a chap comm’ to offer a 
price for the bird, just to mix things up a bit 
while I got away But when I got outside 
there was another surprise, s’elp me It was 
just gettin’ dusk, an’ there was the poor old 
lady as had lost her parrot, with a handker 
chief over her head an’ the cage in ’er ’and, 
comm’ down the road disconsolate, lookin’ 
up at the houses after her bird < 

** When you’ve got a run o’ luck, foller it 
up That’s my motto. It was a bit of a 
nsk, but I skipped across the road an’ sud, 
'Beg pardon, mum, but was you a lookin’ 
for a parrot ? ’ 

** * Oh, yes’ she says. * Have you seen it ? 
If >ou’]l only help me find my poor bird I’ll 
be so grateful ' I didn’t know he’d got out 
till I went to bring the cage m Several 
people told me he’d come along this road an’ 
been caught,’ says she ‘ Is that true ? Do 
you know who’s got hitr ' 

“ ‘ Yes, mum,' sajs I ‘ I can put you on 
the track at once Your parrot’s in that 
ublic-’ousc opposite, havin’ liecn took there 
y the man as caught it I’ll sec about it for 
you, mum,’ I says ‘You come across an’ 
sit down m the hotel en- 


the bird, mum, but Til see yoti 4pt you' 
nght^muml’ ^ t 

“‘Oh, thank you,’ aayi fOA 
sM/ be so grateful if you: wiDt ^I1rj^'been 
distressed at the idea of lostm^ mv dear 
Polly I If you will get him bac^ Fb be msi 
grateful Of course. I’ll pay a lewandt/ 
“‘Jesso, mum,’ I says, ‘jessek 
more'n half a sovereign. TU see ybu ain’t 
swindled, mum,’ I says. ‘ That chap Dobbs 
’ud be extortionate, but not a farden tbore’n 
half a sovereign, mum,’ says I, *if you'll 
allow me to advise you. T/I see to U for 
you, mum. You just sit down in tihe betel 
entrance, mum, an’ give me the half- 
sovereign, an’ I’ll talk to liim firm. It’s the 
only way with these Iw characters. I'll 
talk to him him, an’ men»n the p'hce. ’ T/l 
see about it for you, mum 4’ 

“ So I sits the old girl d^n with her bird- 
enge on the settee in the hotel entrance, takes 
her half quid, an’ — well, I left 'er there an’ 
hooked it round the first turnin’ an’ travelled 
straight ahead, fast, for the next half-hour. 

“That made pretty near four quid alto- 
gether, raised on credit. In my business a 
chap as can’t start very well on four quid 
ain’t fit to start at all, an’ 1 done very well 
startin’ on ciedit, like I’m atelhn’ you," 

“And you’ve never met any of your 
creditors since?" 1 asked 

“ No, sir, 1 ain’t My business don’t seem 
to take me that way It’s just a book debt, 
you see- just a book debt. TAey can't 
complain What they was all artcr — ^the two 
coal clerks, the landlord, an’ the old lady-e- 
what they [laid for, was nothin’ but the 
parrot an’ the cage, an’ there it was for them, ^ 
with them all round it They couldn’t 
expect more’n that, could they?" 

For the first time dunng the story I could 
detect an indistinct chuckkf 


trance, mum. It’s cjiiite 
respectable there, mum 
The man what’s got it is a^ 
low sort o’ chap, mum - a" 
coalheaver, name o’ Dobbs, 
a-sittin’ in the jug depart 
ment. You can see your 
bird from the hotel entrance, 
mum, stood up on a par 
tition. O’ course, a rough 
feller like that Dobbs 
wouldn’t be allowed in the 
hotel prance, 
like you couldn’t ^ imb |he 
jug^ depsttunspt Tff see 
abmft it. I expect hq’H cut 
up rough an' wgant to claim 



from somewhere deep in 
Bill Wra^s throat 
“ There’s just onethiK I 
was sorry for," he said, ‘wt 
then you can't ’ave 
thing. I shauU ’a’ Uks4 tcr 
'a’ seen the shindy wjien 
them respectable parties got| 
tired o’ waitin’, air hiiy|an 
iitart in an' try to-eettle it 
dl among 'emselvest I'd 
almost V give a quB bade 
to ’ear ’ow they M settle 
itt ]9ut that be a 
luxury, an' a 

ness startbw, qn en^dnf 
can^ afford Rauriest ** ^ 
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MON. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR* M.P. 

an intellect which, had he possessed neidlef 
of the fjrbt three gifts, would still have gained 
for him the last. 

Anyone can obtain from a handy book of 
refiSrence the main facts of Mr, Balfour’s life 
— hj^ birth in 1848, his successful Univerrity 
career, and his appointment as private 
secretary to the late Lord Salisbury, which 
carried him by quick, successive periods to 
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IVE me my books, my golf- 
clubs, and leisure,” wrote 
Mr. Balfour to a ^friend, 

“ and I would ask for 
nothing more. My ideal in 
life is to read a lot, write a L 
htj][e, play plenty of golf, and have nothing to 
worry about. If I could give up politics and 
retire (o-morrow without disorg«ini/iiig things the 
and deglecting my duty, 1 would gladly do so.” the 
It is a proof of Mr. Balfour’s ~ ■■ ■ = 

great abilities that, in spite of 
his innumerable activities in 
politics and his known "sense 
of duty, be yet finds time 
to db what he wants. He 
reads a tot, writes a little 
plays pifoty of golf, and, if 
we foay trjfet what we hear of 
bis ^^pbaieion, has nothing 
to worry about. In many 
ways he U a veritable child 
Of, the fitiries. He is the 
bappi possessor of the four 
fiunily, friends, 
and faqie--aAy one of whidi 
s^oidd easy the path of . _ . 
An'ptditutry man’s life. In ac.b«i. 

addition to these^ he owns 
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Irish Secretaryship, the leadership of 
House of ( ommons, and, in twenty-eight 
— 5 ears from the time he 

entered Parliament, to the 
Premiership. The vesy datoa 
in that career speak volu^iea 
Of more immediate interest, 
however, is the man himself. 
What, you ask, is the real Mr. 
Balfour like ? For reply you 
need only glance at the pic- 
tures taken from bis boyhood 
to the present to discover a 
genial softness of nature which 
has made him so welt liked 
personally even by his bitter 
politiml opponents. As the 
late Dr. Tanner, M.P., once 
said, Teferrii%( to Mr. B^four’s 
^ work in the House during 

the stormy days of the Irish 
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to a l^caddrof th^ 

(»i Coinmons, of being able to speak op 
any subject without laboured pr^rgdint TJk 
great majority of his speeches are 
without notes.” This power of ^peecb^^.^ il 
noted, IS not a gift, but an ac^ui$itioii 
turd work and continual practice, bt li$'l9ii^ 
days Mr. Balfour was a distinct a 

speaker, so that hh success to-day 4Ml||^ tic 
a stimulus to effort in every tintfd.(mt^«^«'^« 
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FtmmFkclh bylTonbkfy*, ANnbHryb 


full of contradictions. He gives you 
to understand that his indolence is 
profound, yet he works like a slave. 
He calls himself a “ child " in 
many .matters of State, yet handles 
these matters with a reniyrkable know- 
ledge of Aatecraft and * surprising 
foresi^ of results. His very luring 
suggests a languid unfitness for the per- 
formince, at decisive moments, of great 
task% yet he has come through several 
trialg triufDphaQtly which demanded 
cow^ Ettd mi iron hand. Even 
at^w pteseiv day: when .he has been 
thtrtjt.<M jft»A ipfiire the public, he 


l!$ome say, so &r as 
W gMia l e^ me^ that he 
AH^gboAic fhhiker, but 
'In regard to 
QiHtidi^' some toy {» is 
lloctEt id politics^ not a 
itesmah wim.oH|^lli^uf 
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I. ^ pension forbye. But it'll never dae for you 

□ ME a\va\ Toter/' said Mrs. to ha’c a man that’s drappin’ intil irreg’Iar 

I’eeblcs, a little sharply, habits, as they say ; an’ so ye’ve jist got to 

“ YeVc late for }rr tea again ! say the word, Bess, an’ I’ll ” 

W'haur ha’e ye been since “Oh, baud yer tongue, man, baud yer 

denner-tmie ? J^h ? ” tongue ! ” cried Mrs. Peebles. “ But — but I 

'I'he old man entered the ken ye're no serious.” 
kitchen .smiling, and sealed himsell at the I’m no sae shair aboot that I’m maybe 
table without reply. three score an’ ten, but I’ve better health jin’ 

“Ha’c yc Ixjen doon at the docks again?” mair strength nor niony o’ fifty. ’Deed, ay! 

his w'ife inquired, as she removed the.ljrown I wis helpin’ some lads doon at the docks 

teapot fiom the hob to llit* biiglu green the day at a big vessel that wis dischairgin’ 

woolly mat on the table. wudd, an’ ” 

“Jist that,” .said Mr. Peeble.s, mildly. “ Vc wis whit ? " 

Mrs. Peebles made an impatient gesture, “Odi, naethin’. Never heed.” 
but che(‘ked an 



impatient remark. 
“ Ask a ble.ssin’, 
Peter,” she said, 
quietly. 

Peter obeyed, 
and then atUcked 
the buttered toast 
with a hearty 
appetite. 

Presently he 
looked at his wife, 
still smiling, and 
observed : — 

“It’s an ill 
thing to manage 
is a young hert in 
an auld body, 
Bess. Is it no?” 

“Tits!” mut- 
tered Mrs. Peebles. 
“ You an’ yer auld 
body !” 

Mr. Peebles 
finushed his slice 



of toast and helped himself to another. 

“I suppo.se ye’ve been thinkin’,” he 
resumed, “ it wis a peety I ever retired frae 
wark. I used to be as reg’Iar as the clock, 
but noo I’m aye late for ma lea, as yc say. 
Ay, I doot I’ll ha?e tojry an* get anither job, 
Bess. Whit think ye?’*, 

/ “ I think ye’re jist a haver 1 ” 

“ I doot I wudna ||et anither foresman’s 
job, an^ I’m feart Maister Harvey wud think 
it gey wis to wark for ither folk an’ 

^aw a pension fra; his firm— an*./a guid 


“ Whit wis ye daein’ at the docks the day, 
Peter ? ” his wife demanded, with great 
firmness. 

“Oh, jist— a—jist gi’ein' some lads a 
haun’, ye ken,” said the old man, unwillingly. 

“ Liftin’ wudd?” 

“ ’Mphm ! That wis aboot the size o’ 't 
I maun dae something, ye k;n, Fte 
strong to dae naethin’.” . ^ 

Mrs. Peebles threw up her hands lb hottou 
“Liftin’ wudd at the docks!” she wailed. 
“ Peter Peeblesi whit am I to dtae wi' ye?” 
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V Dini^ yersclV Bess,” he returned. 
. Tni ni^ that easy hurtit. Some o' the lads 
^ wis teliin’ me stones aboot their traivels, 

^^,1 1 ■ w 

an ' “ 

• •* fcees, I suppose ! 1 wudna believe ony- 

thing I heard doon at the docks.” 

“ Wis ye ever there ? ” 

“ Never ! An’ I hope Til never be 1 ” 

“ Och, wumman, ye needna be that severe,” 
said the old man, reproachfully. “ Ye ken I 
like to hear aboot furrin pairts. Books is 
guid enough in their wey, but there's nae- 
thin' like the story frae the mooth o' the 
man that has seen the strange places and the 
strange things.” 

“But ye needna be liftin' wudd doon at 
the dockSj Peter,” said his wife, more gently. 
“I ken ye'ie daft to hear aboot strange places 
an* strange sichts, but but — liftin' wudd' 
Oh, dearie me ! ” 

“Aweel, ril no dae 't again,” Mr. Peebles 
returned, with an effort at cheerfulness. “ 1 
wis speakiii' to a captain the day, an* he said 
he wild lak' me haiif roon’ the warld an’ 
back for twinty-five pound.” 

“I wud like to ha’o three words wi* that 
captain!” murmured Mrs. Peebles. 

“ He said he wud tak’ the twa o’ us for 
forty,” continued Peter, mildly. Kh ’ but 
it wud be a graun* thing to see the warld, 
Bess I Wud it no?” 

“Ye*re lettin* yer lea get caiild. An’ 
whaur’s yec forty pound?” 

Beter smiled rather sadly, 
o His wife softened. “*lWd, Peter, ye m.ny 
weel talk o' a young hert in an aiild body- - 
ril no say a young held on aiild shoot hers. 
Ye*ve havered aboot seein' the warld since I 
first kent ye ; an' that's near fifty year back. 
I'm shair weVe been rale liai)py in Glesca. 
Aye jplenty to eat, an' a warm wee hoo.se to 
bide m; bairns that ha’e growed up to mak’ 
us procKl — a' daein* weel, an* happy mairrit : 
guid health for us baith, an’ w^iir auld age 
providet for. Whit mair dae ye want, Peter ? ” 

“I suppose ye're richt, Bess, I supfx)sc 
ye're richt,” he replied. “ I suppose I'd better 
stop gaun doon aboot the docks. It’s the 
ships that gi'e me the cravin’, nae doot. I 
wisna as l^d when 1 hadna time to hing 
. aboot the docks, wis I ? ” 

maybe didna speak sae often aboot 
seein’ the urarld,” she admitted. “But ye 
dinna mean to tell me, Peter, that ye wud 
gang doon to the sea in a ship noo--if ye 
tHe siller ? ” 

“ I wijd gai]|[ roon’ the warld,” he said, 
dbwlj^ "if ye wud come wi’ me.” 

/ iMl” 9he eaebume^ ^ud ye 


ha’e us leave wur hame--an’ maybe never 
come back — at wur time O' life?” 

" We're no that auld. We're no ower auld 
to enjey wursel’s.” f 

“ Weel, 1 never ! Fancy twa auld buddies 
like us yins gaun roon' the warld ! I *yinst 
gaed roon’ the warld wi' a maygic lantren in 
the kirk ha' — an' that wis enough for me.” 

”Mr. Peebles laughed good-humouredly. 

“ Ye wud shin come w'i' me if we had the 
siller. Weel, dae yc want me to stop gaun 
aboot the docks, Bess ? ” he asked. 

“ Havers ! But dinna get cairrit awa’ in 
yin o' the ships, I’cter. An* nae mair liftin’ 
\\udd, if ye please* See’.s yer cup,* an’ eat 
up yer toast. Dearie me! Talkin’ aboot « 
gaun roon' the warld, an' him jist seeventy f 
Aw, yc'll ha'e to bide wi' me a wliiley yet, 
Peter- till ye grow up.” 

Mrs. JVehles laughed at her own little 
irony, and her husband took it kindly. 

“ But it’s a peety,'* he said, thoughtfully, 

“ to leevo in a fine, big warld an’ see hardly 
onvthing furder nor yer ain doorstep. Fm 
thinking the Lord'll l)e a wee thing vexed at 
the Day o' Judgment wi’ the rich folk that 
aye sioppit at liame. AN'e'll ha'c a guid 
excuse, Bess : but 1 doot some rich folk, 
unless they're him' or lame, 'll feel gey sma’ 
when the I^>rd speirs at them hoo they liket 
the w'ondeis in Ameriky an* Jamaicy an’ 
Fiji an’ Gieeiiland an* Australia an’ Japan 
an’ - - ” 

“ Ve’ve been rcjulin' ower muckle abpnt 
furrin paiit.s,” said Mrs Peebles, severely. 

“ An’ ye siidna talk o’ tlu‘ Day o’ Judgment 
as if it wis gaun to l)c a tihie for jography 
cle.sses an* the like. Ha'c some jeelly.” 

II. 

One spring evening a little loss than .six 
months after the foregoing conversation 
Peter came home —rather late, as usual — from 
the docks, to learn that he was the legal heir 
to a sum of nearly two thousand pounds. 
He could hut faintly rememl>er the brother 
whose death abroad had brought him the 
wealth, hut any doubts he had as to his good 
fortune were speedily cleared away by the 
firm of law'yers acting in the matter. The 
money was clearly Peter's, and he could have 
it almost immediately. , 

Mrs. Peebles, after the first emotion, 
accepted the windfall calmly. She and Peter 
had already enough to live on ; the money 
would be a fine thing for their children and 
grandchildren. Peter agreed with her entirely 
almost so. 

"But whit in U* the warld dae ye want to 
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keep fewer hunner pounds for? " asked Mrs. 
Peebles, one night, some weeks after the 
advent of the fortune. “ We canna dae ony- 
«thing wi* it. Tm no sayin' yeVe dealt 
onything but generous like wi’ the bairns, 
but they micht as weel get the hale thing, fur 
it s nae use to you an’ me ” 

Peter chuckled. 

“Is’t no?" he said “D’ye ken, wife, 
that ye can gang roon’ the warld, first dess, 
for twa hunner pounds? An’ twice Ua*is 
fower — that’s you an’ me ^ Eh ^ ’’ 

Mrs. Peebles regarded him with a stunned 
expression. She 
had no Kords. 


Oh, Peter, ye’re no in MCOM ? , 

“ Ay, I’m in earnest Yon fK «»'•**•** 
“But, oh, Peter, I— I ctmchia ’ jpuif ; I 
couldna gang roon’ the warld 1 ” 

Mr. Peebles looked his astonishment' 
“Are ye feart, auld wife? ’’ he inQnhed> with 
a laugh. “ Of course, it’s a htg* jol;^ but 
ye’ll hn’ everything ^e comfortable an’ 
commodious." He had already been 
mg pamphlets on World Travel. 

She shook her head. “1 couldna gang^" 
she repeated, tearfully. “ 1 couldna leave 
wur hame. I’m ower auld, Peter.” 

“Wha’B bave- 
rin’ iioo?" he 


“They say," 
went on Peter, 
“that every 
thing comes til 
him that waits, 
an’ I’m no gaun 
to deny it. I’ve 
waited since I 
was a laddie at 
the schule, an’ 
— an’ the thing 
has come at last. 
We’re gaun to 
see the wunner- 
fu’ warld, Bess; 
we’re gaun to 
'gang richt roon’ 
it an’ enjey it in 
wur auld age. 
It’ll gi’e us 
anither ten year 
o’ life. It wull 
that! Eh, 
Bess?” 

“Oh, Peter * ’’ 
whispered his 
wife, in a tone 
of awe. 



cried, struggling 
against a feeling 
of dismay. “Ve 
wis never in 
better health. 
Ye’re jist in 
splendit— " 

“It wud kill 
me," she said, 
wiping her eyes. 

“Aw, ye’ll 
shin get used to 
the notion," he 
said, after some 
hesi tat ion. 
“We’ll think 
ower it, Bess. 
But—but I wud 
like if we could 
mak’astairt shi^ 
— next month, 
maybe. I wudna 
gang my lane- 
some, ye ken," 
he added, rising 
and patting her 
shoulder. 

“Ye wudiu^ 


“ Is’t no a get 1 " sh6 cried, 

great notion?" him niAi mait indignantly, 

he exclaimed, “D’ye think I 


exultantly. “ It kin’ o’ taks ycr bieith aw a’ wud let an auld man like yersel’ gang doon 
at the first, nae doot , but that’s jist because t<> the sea in a ship, an’ maybe get wadm^ 


it’s sic a great notion. An’ we’ve time to dae 
it We’re no like some puir rich folk that 
dauma leave their business in case they’ll no 
be jist as rich next year as they wis last year. 
You an’ me’s independent, Bess ! We’ll gang 
roon’ the warld wP-^Mchter Herts nor ony 
millionaires 1 Wur waTR’s done, an’ we’re 
gettin’ wur holiday I B|h, Bess ?" 

“ Oh, Peter I " she whispered once more 

He looted at her. “ Whit’s ado ? " he 
asked, Imddeiil]^. 


on some cannibal island ? " 

“ ^Veel, I daursay I’ll be gled if yeH tak* 
care o’ me, Bess. But — but we’ll JlSt dftafc 
ower It for a day or twa An’ if il’a to 
vex ye, we’ll say nae tnair aboot it lb 
“ 1 doot we wud be jist rideectoms etmmg 
a’ the swell folk on the she reimi^lDgia^ 

later. ^ 

“ We ken hoo to keep wunePit te inirsel’k'^ 
he replied. “ An’ we can pey wur wey. xe 
needna be ashamed yer Besa*** 


THE GEE4T /OVENEy, 


thing to bay Whit aboot 

veml rUlk on thae big steamers 
Ve vVaiwit ^eteod ye’re feart— you that 
*yii{at*gM^ to Cant’ehown on a bud winter 
ikK«ye’ll think ower it ? ” 

•^Ay; ill think ower it," she returned, sadly 
And she did think over it , indeed, she 
eoutd think of little else The thing was so 
tremeildoub It haunted her bj night, it 
was with her ere she was fully awake, while 
she went about her household labours , while 
she knitted in the afternoon, when her man 


•V 

** I kent ye wud/' he said» a mtiAed 
chuckle. ^ be the tune o* yer be 
added, with enthusiasm 

“ I dcx)t— I mean Tm shair it wuH,'* ahe^ 
replied, bravely 

“Oh, ril guarantee ye enjey yerseV, Bess. 

1 jist wish 1 could maV up ma mind aboot 
the best rout 7 here’s that lApny folk 
anxious to tak’ ye roon’ the warld An' Tm 
(Jisjppintit aboot Orewiiland. I wantft to get 
a keek at C}ic<*n]and’s k y mountains, ye ken. 
But the boats dinna seem to gang that road. 
Ower i luld, maybe But never heed 1*11 
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was down at the docks, while she v^.mlud 
him m the evening poring over haiKll)iIlb 
and brightly covert booklets, uhifh he 
tnarked here and there with his pencil She 
lUmOat wished the money had never conic to 
Peter, or, at least, that it had come twenty 
years eani^r. , . . And yet Peter was hale 
and (isiilty, and the great journey was one that 
iriaiiy weekly beings took for their healths 
^''Sake* she was a selhsh old woman 

Was hti foohsh fear to stand in the way of 
letter lealising the dream of his life ? 

Ai^eo it came to pass that on the fourth 
^evdrki^ she mode up her mmd and expressed 

Petes/' 

Petetlboked up from a tourism’s guide. 


gang roon* the otfues the morn an’ get 
information An’ ye’ll get )er claes ready 
I’m thinkin’ yell need white claes for the het 
places ’ 

“White claes? Yc dinna mean that, 
Peter, ’ she exclaimed, in an agoni/ed voice 
“ Whit wud 1 dae wi’ white < laes ? 1 wud be 
a — d perfec’ sirht —a perfec* scandal 1 * 

“ Na, na Ye 11 jist be fine I’ll ha'e to 
get white things niasel’ i” 

“ You, Peter > Ate ve gaun to 'play the 
buffoon at seeventy ?,” . 

“Ye get roastit alive if ye dinna weer 
white claes,’* said Mr. PeeUes, easily. A’ 
the ither folk’ll be weerin' them, so ye 
needna fash yersel’. Ye canna weer a black 
dolman at the E^uatoTt” 
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Mrs Peebles collapsed, speechless. 

Ye'll shin get used to the notion/’ said 
her husband, reassuringly, 
u But the “ white clacs " seemed to be the 
last straw to Bess “ Tve ave been respect- 
able, onywey,” she said to herself, bitterly 

A week passed ere Mi Peebles could 
deride upon the details oi the journt^ 
Ihen, one afternoon, lie announced that, 
instead of going down to the docks, he would 
proceed to the tounst agemy and engage 
passages Ills witc heard him with aveited 
face, bhc looked pale and worn, but he was 
too excited to observe it 

Petei,” she whispLred, as he left the 
kitchen, eager as a schoolbov on th( Inst 
houi of holidavs 

did not hiai the whispci. He took 
his hat from the pig in tin litlh lohh} and 
opened the outei df)oi I hen he remi in 
bered that the LUi li kt\ 
was hanging in the 
kitchen. He c losed 
the door agun and re 
traced the few steps to 
the kitchen He had 
left the kitchen door 
open about an hk h 
A sound rnadt 
him halt 1 hen 
he peeped in, 
his hand on tlu 
door. I hen his 
hand fell to his 
side 

His wife was 
on her knees, 
her fate in her 
arms, leaning 
upon her man’s 
chair 

“Oh, Loid,” 
she was saying, 
brokenly, “ his 
hert is set on 
the notion. 

Dinna let me 
spile It for him 
Dinna let ipe 
be feart ony 
mair, oh, Lord 
Dinna let ” 



Peter Peebles turned away left the 
house noiselessly. 

When he returned two hours later it was 
with a nervous and ashamed expression of 
countenance. ® * 

“ Wcel, Peter,” said his wife, cheerfully, 
her fac'e shining from vigorous washing, “ I 
suppose ye’ve did the deed. The tuckets’ll 
be a mile lang, Fm thinkin’ ” 

Mr Peebles smiled feebly. 

“ 1 couldna dae it,’ he stammered at last. 
“I doot >e’ll never forgi’e me, Bess, but — 
but I couldna dae it AVhen it cam* to the 
bit 1 took fricht ” 

“Whips that ye’re sayin’, Peter?” 

“Jist that Pm feart to tak’ the great 
journc) I turned at the office door. '»It 
wis like gaun to the dentist, an’ ringin’ the 
Ixjll, an riniiin’ aw a’ I lost a’ ma courage. 

I couldna fate the lumn pairts. I wantit to 
bide at hame,’ he faltered 

“Oh, Peter!" 

^ she cried, chok- 
ingly “ Ye’re no 
gaun to gi’e up the 
notion ?” 

“If je say we’re 
to gang, we’ll gang, ’ 
he replied, 
vainly endea- 
vouring to re- 
mt mber the rest 
of the speech 
wliieh he had 
so carefully re^ 
hearsed. “ But 
— but — I doot 
1 canna face it, 
Bess. I’m ower 

auld I’m ” 

He sat down, 
and Bess put 
her arm about 
him. 

His studied 
words failed 
him, all except 
the peroration 
“ Wud ye hke 
a month at 
Rothes^ ay, 
Bess?” he 
blurted out. 



\ 


* HIK W1>B WAS ON HVR kNBKS, HBS BACK IN HMXt ARMS, LKANING 
HBH MAN a CMAlll. ^ 




LONG HAIR AND MUSIC 


By Dr. FREDBRIC 
COWEN 


W ttY is it that 

so many IT 

musicians, 
musicians 
as^iiUIy, wear long 

The question often 
puzrles me, and the I 

moi« I think about H 

It the less able am I n 

to arrive at a satis- || 

factory solution of || 

the mystery. I should || 

like ft to be under- I 

Bloody before proceed- || 

ing with my remarks, 
that I do not wish 
to denounce the ■ — 

DR f Rrn 

enstom /rr se; it is 
purely a matter of ^ 
taate^ and I will even 
OD^ess that 1 have 
ao|kietimes had feel- 
ings of regret that Nature has for many 
years past precluded the possibility of my 
ever bemg in a position personally to gauge 
the amount of additional success obtainable 
luxuriant locks 

' It is the reason for the prevalent custom 
that I have tried so long to get at. Is it 
beeartae musicians are, as a rule, impecunious 
fa their youth, and grudge the cost of a 
periodical l^t to the hairdresser, and that 
qdee acquired, remains with them 
fa Or is it that the high artistic 

fits &ose who possess it with an 
Of barbers and barbers’ shops— 
^ the latter are run on strict L C C 

aftaid that, like Samson, if 
tbeS ioeka, they may fall into 
imiiDical P^istines? 

'SiS ft»m iSeir inaalen, who 


FromannOo 6jf 





I musician to s^ the 
fashion, why did he 
do so, and wl^ did 
he do so? gives us 
more food for thought 
and further cause for 
research. 

We know that in 
earlier ages nearly all 
mankind wore long 
hair, and it may be 
presumed that the 
musical people of the 
time did the same- 
one can hardly, for 
instance, imagine a 
I bald • he^ed Kipg 
====== 1 )avid, or BlondeT, the 

rn.„.trel.w.thoutlong. 
j ^ fair curl^ descending 
to his shoulders. 

But the world has 
since gone through 
a long period of wigs of all sorts and 
sues, and from the portraits extant of the 
time It would seem that musicians gener* 
ally were content to abide by the prevail- 
ing custom The moment tlie wig period 
ended, however, long hair seems t6 
claimed musicians for its own again, although 
ordinary mortals were content to cut their 
locks 

There are undoubtedly some types of head 
and feature that seem naturally to requu’e an 
abundance of hair to put the finishing touch 
to them, and the knowledge of this fact 
may be intuitive in their owners. Look at 
Beethoven’s massive head, to quote but one 
striking instance. 

Although greatness, or even ordiqaiy talent 
or merit, can scarcely be said to axist in an 
artiste in proportion to the length of liiS hair, 
yet there is no doubt that to the ea^tive 
musioiaii who is in personal contact with the 


Dublic (providedjp^of cOitrse^ that he has the 
feqiiimte axtia^ ifaitfty) en abundance of hair 
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IS an important, I may say almost a neces* 
sary, factor for his success upon the concert 
platform, or at all events for his immediate 
popularity. 

All the great executive artistes I can call lo 
mind who have possessed the poi^er to attract, 
unaided, large audi* 
ences all the world 
over, and to fasci- 
nate and rouse them 
to great enthusiasm, 
have been the proud 
possessors of luxuri- 
ant heads of hair 


racHAiKowski 



I almost 4oubt it; sod ie ivtioF of iGMs 1 
could name other artisfo^ ^tiiuly wbOk 
eminently successful though tb^ mw.bave 
been in many ways, bare quite ftiled tq 
exercise this extraoidiaaty and indcUsable 
magnetism over the public through having 
elected, from chmee 
‘ ^ or necessity, toappear 

like ordinary every- 
day mortals so fat as 
their htur was OQiif 
cemed 

Is this became the 
I public look foy 



something out of tbp 
commonor abnorbkal 
m the personalty of 
the artistes lhay*|m 
to hear? Or iril^I 
hope my Of 

the fiur sax twm not 


Paganini, Lis^ and 
Rubinstein, not to 
mentloa others of 
more recent date 
whose names snll 

easily recur to my m; iv 

readers, are good ex- the fiur sax Wm Hot 

amples. these portriu* of cmiaail compoMn oa thii page tbow , hut^ l^tSCSI^, 

men would l^ave Ih^ lendoiqr lo ihart hair rather ihas loag. The the fe w im p e POrtlOg, 

been equally giaatv^ exceptienal catea of Scbuniab and Qiopw are dealt of aA AH,dlAttOttr* 

without this ' with m thi. artida. withoMk tjlOtAlflt 

tipnal Attraotiott ,, contributm As 

(shall 1 say "eaptllaryattractitm”!) can hardly laigest axtent tosntds an aitiltwi adboma 
be,denied, ^t would they have Tvid the same and popularity, is generally btniimsed rifiA 
cklknn an^nnaliuUion for their audieqees? the bealUty and smgnbrity of X ^ 







iiK}u||ed in shoirt-)ii!(ir«d ct^pofbft a» tl»i' 
by^l«iro«lla^Je•c4talIf>t«llce»^ ; tSe exception..' 

^i^Gef 'eny circumstances there .is un- I could, of coiitse, extend my iitif 'atift 


^doumdly some subtle connection between 
mdsic and lonjg; hair, at all events so far as 
the executive side of the art is concerned ; for 
if examine the question closely throughout 
'the)[|<^^tions which have passed since the 
/^jj| p^iod, during which period it was, of 
Impossible to trace any hirsute 
.ej^lBptneities on the part either of players or 
comp 08 |^$, we find an exceedingly interesting 
and cunous state of things existing among 
musiciana its r^ards the fashion in hair. 

The first point which attracts one’s notice 
is that aU, or nearly all, of the men who won 
faide chiefiy.as composers appear to have 
hei^n ^ort-haired men, while those who were 
equally or entirejjy famou.s as executants have 
6 lv0vj^ long hair. . 

A giaoce at contemporary portraits of the 
great .maisters of musical composition will 
shq^ tbat this is no mere haphazard assertion 
utxm the personal appearance of only 
fiirb or three composers. I have before me as 
1 'write portraits of such master-composers 
as Weber, Schubert, Chopin, Schumann, 
Wagner, Verdi, and 'Fschaikowski, and, with 
pema|>s the exception of Chopin and 
Schumann, all of these were short-haired 
men. 

Chopin, it is true, appears in his prime to 
have been Blessed with locks of more than 
crd^iy length, but it may be that he was 
^y following the fashion prevailing at that 
while even if this was not the case, 
not almost as great an executant as 

was a composer ? If he rarely i3erformed 
.in jpbbltc it was certainly not because he 
the, power to attract large and appre- 
datii^liiudiences, for Mendelssohn himself 
peonouheed him to be a truly perfect vir- 
X8 well as a thorough musician, with 
'^fit<^ity for improvisation such as, perhaps, 
pianist ever possessed. 

As regards Schumann, the only other long- 
of note, and, therefore, a 
'aa^thg^e3|[6sption to the rule, it is, 1 think, 
sU^ient for me to remind my readers 
hUfhann was an exceptional individual 
That he allowed his hair to 
tjrohability due more 
geueiral eccentricity 
Ab^t^mindedness, 
and eventually mad- 
ix)mpbser for their 
my reader^i^ not 



I could, of GOfbrs^ extend my 
further. In my imagination I see beforVifie'^ 
the keen, intellectual face of ^BelKnip^wilb 
the forehead high and broad as befits tW 
composer of such masterpieces as 
Sonnambiila ” and “ Norma.” " The hair is 
sKbrt and curly. “Short and curly dte- 
scryx's also the hair of Rossini, VdlOse 
“Guillaume Tell,” “ Semiramide," and **J[1 
llarbiere di Seviglia ” will live as long ^ as 
music has |x)wer to sway the hearts of men. 
With the features of Gounod protMibly 
most of my readers are acquainted. If so, 
they cannot have failed to note that in him. 
also we find a type of the short-hair^ 
composer. Indeed, in the later years Qf h^s ’ 
life, Gounod was perfectly bald, save for the 
fringe of white hair which, together With iris ‘ 
.snowy beard and moustadie, added to the^ 
beauty of a countenance which in other 
res|)e('t.s also was unusually handsome. 

It IS, from the standpoint of this article, 
.somewhat unfortunate that thd ' 
haired ” te.st cannot be applied to all those 
who are numbiTed among the greatest com- 
posers the world has ever known. Unfortu- 
nately, I cannot call upon Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, or Haydn to substantiate my 
theory, for they all Jived during a period of 
\vig.s, which ranged from the majestic fuU- 
bottomed variety, as worn by Handel and 
Bach, to the .somewhat “skimpy” bob-tail 
which was in vogue at the time of Mozart, 
Haydn, and also of Gliick, Udder the 
circumstances it is impossible to speculate as 
to the coiffures which these men would havb 
favoured had they lived at a period wh^ 
wigs wxTc unknown or unfashiofiableL We 
can, however, surmi.se with some of 

correctness in the case of Handel, lbr:^Wc ' 
know that in his later years he was peifectly 
bald, so that presumably he could not have 
worn long hair even had he wished. 

Again, if we turn to eminent coi 0 po$er»iA 
the present day, I think we shall findt that 
mrist of these also, though “ big-wigs ” in 
their profession, are but very ordinary in- ' 
dividuals if judged by the standard of their 
hair. Names will no doubt readily occur to 
all who are conversant with the persondlities 
of the modem musical composers. Indeed 
it would jbe no easy matter to nam^pff-l^d 
a living composer of note whose fiair could', 
except the exercise of viVid rmagitotion, 

^ b^ desenbei^as tong. In 'some cai^ the ' 

'^Sd^mann as a ' *;hair is eur)J|r, in,, others ^thick and stubbly, 

^ tbM ioid in a diiscB it u invy,- bui in ndi^ ! 
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can u be said to be lon^ es^ially if jodiged 
by the stendaxd set by the Uxks of contem- 
porary pianists, violinists, and instrum^- 
* talisU generally. Before, however, I proceed 
to discuss the case of executant 
musicians pure and simple, I 
would like to direct the attention 
of my readers for a few moments 
to diat interesting group ol 
musicians y^ho have not only 
been eminent comiiosers, but 
actue and prominent exponents 
of their art as well, who have, in 
fact, in their o^n day, at any rate, 
been just as famous as e xceiitants 
as they were as composers 
It IS interesting to note that in 
this division ive can place without 
hesitation some of the greatest 
names in the histoiy of music 


MIlMJKLSsUIIN 
J-romalHuto hifUriidcmann 


wfakh I 

ptmewt U loob 

Wil be dom'bed as * 

Menddsac^ acfordSig 
appears to haW 
with hair tha t ^ 
not describe it as ^ 

even as ‘'th{di*''<M«tt 
long. 

As for Lisri^ los pateSitlia 
mane once seen must hfoigt 
a thing to remember ttA attlimbj;, 
while m the case of Rubjaitei^ 
his hair alone would have made^ 
him a marked man in any assem- 
bly of ordinary mortals, 

I trust I have now made dear 
the point which I indicated as * 
to the ** coarser '^executants*' 
possessing lon^ hair to such a 



Such names, for 
example, as 
Beethoven, Rubinstein, Liszt, and 
Mendelssohn are but a few of 
the many that suggest themselves 
to me as 1 write. > 

If 1 base my remarks upon 
the ** fashion in hair” adojMed 
by these men, and by the others 
of their cjbss whom 1 have m 
mind, I inesistibly impelled 
to the eCt^sion that prat,tically 
all grOiii^^CcNnposers who have 
been at the same time equally 
great executants apparently 
adopted the of wearing 

their hair \ot\0L ^ < * 

Lot uy examine the individual 
caOea J have moitimiedy and we 
shall dee whether hiy arguiKiMt 
is awoortd^hy the mt; 

AU die porMitf^of Beethoven 



Tke dbeve ■**^*^**» Aow 
<Ht 4Mliip«Mk wito «ie rift 


marked dagt^ ' 
they are an 

a different clas% for ibe fAti^pioiey ^ 
of thib article, to the fioanpoaetis 
with theiT short baov idtmtSMlig. 
hair would appear to ofi tMji btr 
evitable accompantou^ bl*j||Ba ,« 
executive skill. ^ 

previous^ 




iippd.llihg 

I 

can onlv stand 
aghast ane, like the 
small bc^ on the 
occasion of his first 


'visit lotftenjuring en- 
'! tiertaiiittient, wonder 
' ‘*,how on earth 

-th^'do it”! The 
effect of 
^ 4lie;liatitiirhich adorns 
of some of 
^at pianists is 

striking to -an extra- l•ADl^l<KwsKI. 

degree. 

h"' of the 

exercise, I admit, greater restraint upon 
^ •tt^ dtp^ive tendencies of their hair, but I 
^.•CQ 4 |pat<,diink of one, in spite of this, who, 
his periodical visit to the barber — 
' a musician occasion- 

aHi^lubmits himself to Tie tonsorially tortured 
''-=-«uld .honestly be described as even 
' ‘'^;'^o»tjsh-haired.” 

and Ernst were two violinists 
bi^icu1arl>vde1jgbted in the length of 
hair, while Paganini is on exceptionally 
-good example of the same thing, for he 
'Cd^lcd hiXuriant locks with extraordinar)' 
fdaihty in a manner which drew huge 
made him a target for the 
ibc caricaturists of his day. 



n^in mwgi tSt A 

tbeUviiv gapeut^ta you ot - Sp 
winpdxzteyou t6 dbeovor a single 
is short-haired. Indeed* .1 very much 
whethw anyone who was^ not intimatefy. 
familiar, at any rate by hearsays with pjKic% : 
cally every living executant of the day ephld\ 
think off-hand of a solitary exception to the. 
rule. ' I't ” 

1 must confess that the more deeply ' I 
probe into this question of *Mong hair and 
music the more mysterious and pUKzlmjldo 
I find it. 1 have already, at the beginifing ^ 
of this article^ hi^ed^ 
at various .s^utiqi^ 
of this niustcail iriki^ ' 
vel, bi^t the answers 
1 have up tq now ' 
suggested are, to my ' 
mind, not by an^' 
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side of music is, I think, made plain by what 
I have alr^dy written, though from what 
that mysterious connection comes, and fiom 
* what period of the world’s history it dates, it 
is difficult exactly to state. That the custom 
is of hoary antiquity seems to be certain, for 
we have incontrovertible evidence from the 
classics that, even in those early days, long hair 
was the distinguishing feature of the baiV^ls, 
who, of course, stood for our pianists and ^vio- 
linists. Furthermore, was not Apollo himself, 
the very God of Music, almost invariably 
dignified by the appellation, long haired ” ? 

And what of the bards of a later date than 
that of which Homer and \’irgil sang ? Can 
we conceive a close cro|)i)eil Ilruiclical bard, 
or, worse still, a bald headed one ? W’e 
might just as well imagine Kohmson jL'rusoe 
ivithout his umbiella, or Chamberlain without 
his eyeglass ! 

One final reason for the custom I will put 
forward. It is a .si^iious one this tiino, 
and is, I believe, the true solution of the 
mystery. 

Religion and music ha\c always been 
closely connc*rtcd, in so far as the priests 
themselves in all (ountiies were in eveiy case 
the first to introduce niusi(' and to use it for 
religious purjwses. Now, as long as any 
record exists, old-time jiriests have been long 
haired men. 'lo allow the hair to grow has 
been an accomp.iniment to religious vows 
from the world's earliest histoiy. In the 
Bible itself many cases are mentioned of mm 
who swore not to cut their hair until sonic 
religious vow had been accoiiqilishcd. That 
is to say, they made their vow for God’s sake 
and it was a .sacred thing. 'Fhus, in the cast* 
of Samson, when he lost his hair he lost his 
sarredness, and so his power. 

Thus priests of all nations used to wear long 
hair because they considered themselves, so to 
speak, dedicated to God, and theieforc 
sacrecL It was these priest-musicians who 
set the fashion for our long-haired musicians 
of the present day, for they taught their pupils 
and their imitators that music itself was a 


^ k ^ * 

sacred thing, and that those Who wae esjio 
nents of it were, so to ipeak». prt|tste'''oa 
music, and, therefore, under a m^red < 

Nor when we look even mojEie^dlosely iotc 
the matter is music the only a^’wbose "liigl 
riests,” so to speak, wear long hair. There 
ave been many cases of great artistes, great 
writers, and so on, who have gone about With 
their locks unshorn — in fact, long hair ma^ 
almost be said to be the hall-mark of virtuosi 
generally, no matter what direction theii 
talent takes. 

At any rate, account for it as we will, we 
cannot get away from the fact that those 
executant miisirians who have extraordinary 
heads of hair draw by far the laii^t 
audiciMcs. Many, "of course, will meet^C 
with the objection that it is the liiamc spell 
of the music and the exceptional skiTt of the 
artiste whu h alone are responsible for these 
large attendances. Hut 1 opine that perfect 
mastery of an instrument and exceptional 
skill in pla>ing are of themselves not suffi- 
('lent to dtaw a huge audience. Something 
else IS needed, .ind careful analysis and 
studious conqiarison of various artistes of 
jiractic.illy ecjual calibre lead me to believe 
thtit long hair is what is really required. 

It is, in fait, a case of drawing, as the poet 
sings, “ by a hair,” only from my poih4 of 
view the poet's single hair must be raised 
to the “ /ith ” power, till it assumes the 
proportions of a mane. In no other way 
can 1 satisfactorily account for the seemingly 
freakish penchant of so large a proportion WF 
music- lovers and concert goers fof‘ particular 
artistes. 

Whatever the leason for the custom, I 
have no doubt that musicians will continue, 
to the disadvantage of the hairdresser and 
the delight of the street urchin, to wear long 
hair for many generations to come-"^)erha'ps 
until wigs once more become the fashion; and 
I will only add —what I hinted at in an earii^ 
stage of my remarks— that, had Nature only 
been kinder to me, I might at this moment 
be numbered among long-haired musicians. ^ * 




HOTCKiRAPH Y, * remarked 
Garry, aj)rupo.s of nothing in 
particular, at the Iai»t meeting 
of the Strand Club, •* has 
now been raised to the level 
of the fine arts ; conse- 
quently it takes a dilettante -a man of a 
poetied and artistic tem- 
pemment properly to 
tfppre^iate it.” 

The Club looked sym- 
|>athetic, and Garry con- 
tinued his narrative. 

Sofine of you may 
know, said, “that 1 
not wholly unversed 
in the secrets of photo 
^pby ; but few are aware 
Iliet^'With me, it was not * 
hobby — a mere 
l^iine. There was a 
>$inie vheti fascinations 
myiitic aixd elusive 
)i|bjb4d tjwined themselves 
/Ih^trjcably around my 
until it became 
.iin;:ai^Mtviidtng passion 
iUnd end-adl . 

W# /rhat, 

'yr^ seyetel y4ars 

• 

Vbulrinay remember in one 
photographic exhibi- 
,a:i|t ,.e»Mdi^y bmtiful 

7*y- 


picture. It repiesentcd a species of primeval 
man (rarely met with nowadays) — a man 
who worked with his hands under the blue 
vault of heaven, with the fresh brccres 
of the country around him —a mUn who 
worked and was not ashamed of his labour, 
beside him .stood the trusted companion of 



^ mwkmicV’b •asTcu TQ ^LLiwTXA'nt rifOTo«BAriec «fbinr» 
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Ills toil — his faithful mule. 

Need I say, gentlemen, that I 
was the artist? 

To the original I presented 
a copy of the pic ture, lie re- 
ceived it in becoming silence, 
nnd a smile of intense gratifi- 
cation spread itself over his 
bucolic countenance. Presently 
I observed him shc^wing it to a 
companion -a fellow labourer. 

An intense curiosity to over- 
hear their remarks took pos- 
session of me, and 1 stealthily 
approached them. K 
sible, thought 1, that the divine 
spark of intelligence within 
them will be vivified by this 
triumph of artistic skill? If so, 
what effect will it have upon 
them? What form will their 
emotion take? W ill they weep, 
or go into aesthetic raptures, 
or —or perhaps wash them- 
selves ? 

“This, gentlcMuen, w^as their conversation as 
1 overheard it : — 

“ ‘ What d'ye think on it, mate ? * 

“ ‘Aye, aye, w'ell; surely now', it do be loike 
you, l>ain’t it? Put, 1 say, lOrbert, 'oo’s the 
bloke a-holding you by the bridle ? ' ” 

I'o McCormick was entrusted the task ol 
providing a fitting delineation of the scene. 
How he availed himself of the opportunity 
maybe seen by the skeU:h on the previous i^age. 

Boyle : Have you heard this ? A lady of 
ample and generous proportions had ot'casion 
to engage a new kitdienmaid. Shortly after 


her arrival Bridget was told (through the 
medium of a speaking-tube) to tell her mis-» 
tress that she was wanted upstairs. “Hi, 
mum f she gasped, “ you're wanted oopstairs 
through the potpe ! ” 

David W’ilsons delineation of the portly 
tlame and the ambiguous slavey is repro- 
dui'ed herewith. 

W^ornung : I was watching some recruits 
being drilled the other day. The men were 
very raw, and the sergeant's patience was 
being taxed to the uttermost. 

“Attention!” he roared. “Throw your 
shoulders ••back ! 
Farther — farther 
— as far as you 
can go.” 

One of the re- 
cruits thus ad- 
monished a 
fellow somewhat 
older than the 
rest — began to 
bend himself back 
at an extitordina^ , 
angle. The ser- 
geant beheld (lim 
and glowed with 
pride. “Thati 
rights me lad, he , 
purred ; “put"' 
soine b^f into it»” ' 
The process of , 
bending^ howeverv 
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slowly contiimed. Presently the head dis- 
appeared alt<^ther from view. The sergeant 
grew maniflistly an^sy. Then the head ap- 
l^red this time between its owner's 
1 ^ 5 , Aid t choking voice proceeded to 
address the sergeant: “’Ow will this do, 
gav'nor ? " The seijgeant nearly had a fit, 
and bad to be carried off the field. 1 he 
man was an ex-professional acrobat. 

Frank Reynolds volunteered to ilhistnitc 
Wornung's narrative, and the rhai<u tciistK 
design on the preceding page shows the 
result of his labours. 

At this juncture Shirley advanced to the 
drawing- hoard and laboriously produced 
the appended rough diagram. 

‘•I must a^)ologize,” said he, “for the 
crudeness of my draughtsmanship, but 1 
am, as you are douhtlcas aware, no ariisL.' 
However, I think this little sketch may 
serve to explain a not unamusing iik id< nt 
of which 1 was the chance spcctatoi the 
other day. A street gamm had approached 
an extremely attenuated and ill piopoi 
tioned individual with the object, T pu 
sume, of asking the time 11c had batch 
opened his 
mouth to speak 



BtllLtVS DIAGRAM TO FXPLAIN HI9 OWN ^TOKY OI THP 
WITTY VRCHIN. 


he 9tood speechlese^admiration and astonish- 
ixiaitt struggling for "mastei^rever bis features ; 
god thdv cautiously retreating from this 
lerrifyim apparition, he gurgled softly : * Lor*, 
sir! l^thg make you Mim ^ne 


Booth told a story of the tramp who had 
applied at a wayside cottage for a little tem- 
porary assistance. “ My good man," queued 

the housewife 



I I II , II M MK Ml I, ID INI' M \MI-I< AND TRXMl 
Ml I Y 


aware of hcrgiasts inclc'scribable filth and 
iai»g(diuss “my good nun, did you e\er 
lake a hath ^ ' 

“ No, mum , no, mum,'* replied the vag- 
lant, as he hastily crammed another chunk 
of bread into his cajiacious maw; “1 never 
took an>llung bigger than a silver spoon." 

\\ hen ihc artist liad left the easel, after 
illustiating his naiiatue, Muttle was called 
upon by the Clnirnun for a contribqtioii. 

Muttle Here is a stcjry which maj' be 
new to >011 An cldcrl) gentleman, of a 
\cnerable and benign apixarance, was walk 
mg one* d ly in the n^^ighbourhcKid of the 
Mile Kiul Road, when he was accosted by 
an exc itcd individual of the female gendei. 

“Oh, si< come ciuick ' ” she cried, breath- 
lessly “ I here are three'rough men Jump- 
ing on an organ grinder round the comer " 

“ Is he a big organ grinder P'" queried 
the gentleman, gra\ely. 

“ No, no ; a small man—a very small 
man. Oome quickly, or it will be too late." 

“ Then in that event,” was the suave reply, 

“ I don't see why I should interfere. 1 he 
others won’t need any assistance.” 

E. J* Clarke was selected by the Cliairman 
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CLAkkKS HI ACkl lARD l>Psir l« TO ILIUSTkAir MUTTLL.S Okf AN 
< I INUPK SIOKV 

for I pH tonal unde ring of the foregoing 
sttKy, and the ripid skeU h ^\hlc h th it < Ic ver 
artist forthwith pioduccd upon the hi u kho i d 
111 ly be seen alioM 

I oirisim 1 wonder if Insh stones will lmi 
lose thtir (K)piiliril) ? Hiu is tin I itest 
absurditv to he foisted upon ihit much 
maligned and long sufTering eounli) Si ein 
A lailway statiiMi D/(imaf/\ 1 wo 

jo\i il sons of I nil 

“bediel, lem irks one, ‘ in Oixeihiid 
the ould riilw ly compin\ foinely now 

“ Arrih, now, * upln s his eoinpinion, “ in 
how did >e do th it sime ? ^ 

“V\hv, C)i\e liken i return luket, in 
Oi\e no intention of eomin huk at ill, 
at all » ^ 

IJirrv } urniss then proieeded with nniih 
et II rity to t\e*( ute tin ai e ompan>ing ski ti h 
Bo>d s punning propensities ire at onii 
the tcrroi ind ulmir'ition ot his friends 


When, therefore, it was announced that he 
was prepared to provide the eompany with 
an entirely new and original s|jeeimen of 
his ixeuliar art tlieie was some ee^mo 
tion, duiing whieh several membeis took 
oeeasion to slip unobserved from the 
room 

1 lu le w IS All elei trieal thrill in the air 
as the at i omplished aitist was gra\tly 
es( orted to the eh iwing board# Members 
trod upon eaih othu s> tots and MSibly 
pilpitited with exiittment, and when the 
misteipieci w is with ail iluc pomp un 
^tllld by till ( hiirnnn, even the coldly 
reserviel, if not to siy lugubrious, waiteis 



\ I \ I u SI s 1 A MS in II 1 1 I RA Ik rhP IJ isii 
SI Cl ir hiiAiinivi kHi N 

i ould “ s( uf c 1(11 bear to chn r ” As may be 
seen, the picture represents a clever play 
upon the \owtls — a, e, i, o, u, w, and y 
And so ended the latest meeting of the 
Strind ( lub 





WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 

I.-A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTa 

By Waf.ter Krusk. 


JsAlf. DAVID WILSON occupies a 
* ' uniejue [>osilion. Not only has he 
had what may be termed a record for acci- 
dents, but also for coincidences, the remark- 
able thing being that they always liapjjened 
on the same day of the year. 

He was born on the Haiiwcn Mountains, 
near Glyneath, in Wales, in 1846, and [)iir 
sues the occupation of a coal miner. On 
August 26th, 1857, at the age of ten, he 
fractured the forefinger 
of his right hand. 

Wlifcn twelve years old, 
on August 26th, he fell 
from horseback and 
broke his loft leg below 
the knee. On AngiisL 
26th ol the next year he 
broke both hones of his 
left forearm by stum- 
bling, his arm striking 
the c<lge of a brick. C)n 
August 26th of the fol- 
lowing year, when he 
was fourteen, he again 
broke his left leg aU)ve 
the ankl(^ by his foot 
being caught under an 
iron rod, His body pitch- 
ing forwards. Next year, 
oil August 26th, he 
varied the fractures by 
breaking both legs, the 
right one being injured 
so badly that it had to 
be amputated. This 
accident was caused by 
a horse running away 
underground when 
hitched to a tram of 
coal, which caught him 
in a narrow passage and crushed both legs 
severely. 

He had had, therefore, five fractures in six 
years, and the last four accidents were in 
fbuf consecutive years. All of these* had 
occurred oiv August 26th. After this h(‘ 
thought there must really ht some connec- 
tion between the date and the accidents, and 
resolved to' leave off working on August 26th, 
and accordingly abstained from work on that 
day for twenty'oight years, though working 
at other iigoes of the year. But in the year 
1890 he foigot the date and went to work as 
usual. TKe" result was that he broke his 


remaining (left) leg for the fourth time, ^bis 
was caused by a ))ortion of the roof of the 
tunnel falling in while he was at work in 
Risca Collieries. 

After consi<kTahle trouble I succeeded in 
trai’j|ig the man, when I carefully questioned 
him about his ac»’idents and previous history. 
1 found that In* had Kisl the lip of his right 
forefinger, ami he showed me the scars on his 
left leg below the knee, resulling from the last 
fiacture, which was very 
severe, both the tibia 
and fibula being broken. 

Since his last aecident 
lie has carefully avoided 
w’oiking on August 26th. 
Hii is still employed at 
the colliery. 

I'he man is stoutly 
built, and must have had 
remarkable vitality to 
go through so many 
accidents and still retain 
good health. He is 
temperate in habits, and 
has been an abstainer for 
t w en ty- f i ve years. He is 
intelligent, and able to 
gi\e a clear account of 
himself and his family. 

'I’he number of acci- 
dents the man has had 
is wonderful, but by far 
the most remarkable fact 
in conneriion with his 
history is their all hap- 
pening on a certain day 
in the year. If this bad 
only occurred twice il 
might be simply a 
coincidence, but after 
occurring three limes this idea is dispelled, 
.ind tor an accident to oicur six times on the 
same day and be a mere coincidence becomes 
almost a inathenuukal impossibility. It is 
only explainable on the SOpposition that some 
natural I.vw is at work, and that this law is in 
some way connected with the earth’s revo- 
lution around the sun, because the accidents 
always hapi^cned pr«‘iscly when the earth 
reaches the same [K)sition in its orbit around 
the sun. It is very evident we have not 
arrived at the summit of oiif knowledge, and 
that there are causes and influences at work 
which are 091 noticed by the casual observer. 
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I \\U\RY A he^\y Hiuwsforni his tniud ilif uils ml 
IkIcU mtli 1 mantU '>r uhilr «hi h the i tpi 1 tlim is dis Ivi ii. 
nlmosc imriinli itcl\ white iIil lr>wii i iiiinnts f list ^ rs 
si^ctitun ire Lk,iin isMitini^ ihi i i]\(s ij tlic ii\ci si ks 
I liL 1 mil hes if lh( hiLs h k 1 1 u k n I v.rii i ii isi il k\ 
111(1 sh >\v no Sibils f ictiiiniiia lifi^ II in. hcuii^ f 

the sieii IS the iiiusi ut th^ i >1 ii whi I si i,s swtLtU ft 1 1 

the i(> (lusitr It tht kIl f lie 1 ii L' 

hhllKUARX Ihc scene his thuj; 1 imi.>,iIii piteh t 

fiuth jrrern now ht^iri 1 1 d(c3i uc ih* w ilcrs i Ij, i ut h I N 


I I 11 lies r the (Idci in the f^c^und Sunlight (the great 
(1 1,1 It will h pr (lies till. moli\e power of all life) haa <ofn 

III I I t> nli\ II s put in the v<ne» and the Itttfe hawthorn 
1 I li lint I IS In II sh Itercd h> the ivy dump and bndge 
tlir it,h lit the wi ttr iiiinths his licen temptoa to pot forth 

lie f Its li t\cs whi h shidrw iip^ti the bridge and remind 
us ihii the siiii IS rtillj sinning 

\HK 1 I I h ik II t thn tieis dqwn the road begin toahow 
their yoiii i, I i\ s in I blot nil some nf the white ak>| while 
i> will w 1^ t II 1 1 u isinj^ Its show of delicate green Ihe 




mf 




ipAtreea remain vcr> niaclMhe bcime ns they appeared befoit 
ihif'iiiuwstannt and a bfeik, toM wind bluus thai ripples th< 
wiur aw^ makes the pedc&trian hurry along 

MARCH.— The water current la not so swoUen^ and a delicate, 
gretii lint ehlivmM (he brunches of the large willow tree at 
the bmJft of the bndgei throwing into relief the dark-cdoured 


cold winds though* resiram the devalopii^buda femta KslKVil^ 
^ too freely to the oouuuonal brighl phnpaeh of soasninei 
The brk, howevert ijuinoi reHut them, and every one il 
soars aloft from the neightHMiring tnsadcnvaiid makea its sw^ 
mukic heard The yellow stats m the lesuer eehuidma and the 
pale mauve bleesotae of the Isdiw* wiuick. together witir dw 
Wide-eyed danddidm, brighten the river a banka 
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MAV. — ^The aAb tree (which is much laicr in Icalnii; ilum the AUUUS’I* — The keek's flowers nre over, anii their Ktaikshave 

oak lower down the road), on the extreme hfi, Ins hPKim turned hrowii wink ihe seeds nix-n. Rank net lies jostk with 

to out on its summer finery, and the alder has awakened ihe w.ner liK^^orl, whose nipat-roloured flowers the wasp is 
to the flict that it is time to be up and doiiiK The flowers of never iirctl of \isitiii&> Minntms throw the surface of the 

the ladies' Sinoqk by the water's eclije .ye I oriliniinlly visiiisi by vi.itcr itiio iiiiv rip|iks. T<irtoises)iell butterflies flitter by the 

the handsome orange-tip butterfly, wlikh sips their nei lar and ruidsuli, uliih the bunimiui; ol the la’cs is incL>%saul as they 

then ungratefully deposits its eggs beiieittli them 'wliit h,*l.nei move amongst the itch b|o«niis of the sweetly-v‘viiled ine.idow- 

on, means lh.it the caterpillars will feed^ U|K)n their seei|-p«Kls sw'ect. Hut the atniusplnrc seiius heavy .and languid, and the 
The predominating music is the bleating of young Iambs. riimhlmg of tlumder foretells an approaching storm. 
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JUNB.->-The background of sky so conspiaious in January 
and Felimary is now almost obliterated by the rapidly- 
develuping leaves. In the forcRronnd u fine plant of one of the 
wild keeks has developed and added beauty to the pirrnre. 
The strong smell of the may-blo-ssom ]«rv.*ideH the atmosphrre, 
and A busy hum from a dally-iiicrensing host of insects pro- 
aluoes a new kind of music. The nightingale (too imp.it lent 
to wait until nightfall) indulges in vmie notes that stank ns by 
their variety and swpeiness 



SKrTFAIBHlK,-- Much foli.ige has now more than completed 
its development, and many leaves are already showing their 
.'iuliinni.il colours Above the stream flulTy thustledown blows, 
.wid nboijl Its kinks the mole has been busy throwing up many 
jieops of fine numld. 'fhe flowers li>’ the water's edge have 
.iliiiosi dis.ippc.’ired, strong clusters of nellies with tiny and 
iiiibr iiiiifiil grirn flowers |iredoniin.ite, and the few wasps llut 
SI irrh amongst them for the Inn* hlooms of the water figworl 
srem sluggish, for the mornmg air is chilly Ibr them. 
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NOVK^fI1KK.'' fi) the phott>Kr.iph tlie I.uulsf.ipe ti.'i'* now 
almost rcprodiict;i1 tliv May pHtiirt., hut iii rcalitv it pn si nts 
a v^r) ilitleieiu .ippc.ir uu e In May a frisli, lin^lii Krcm 
eiiliveiii'rl trees .iiid and ivcr^thimr u.is full of niiisn. 

and the |i.i>oiisncss of life, now I h it rupnf lifi is diainiiia "ul 
its last dre;;s, wliili. a intniiufiil cpiKimss rei^iis arvmiui, iMoken 
onlv orcasiunally hy the siniiiK aviikI iliii sli.tkis tiu hi imlits 
and shourrs down the lirown lf'i\<s to tliii ken ihc U.irj i .irprl 
that covers the >;roiiiii1 llca\> niiishavi sivollin the sin nn, 
and near the uatir's cd^e dtposiis nf « k in sind ni irk iIk Iiiu 
to vvliuli the river ir.iclKd the puv unis ila^. Strii)^(.l> loliiiirnl 
and vv< ird'lookinK to iil-sioiil> liaiiiit tin iimis hoik' vilnn 
oiKC the celandine and d iiiili hon showrd lln.n pildi ii ^'llnw , 
hut with all the cli.m^cs that swict nuisiii in, the rohin, n in mis 



])IC(^K.MRKK Oine aKiUii the bare branches stand out 
jf; iiiist till sky- 'I'lie oiiTy ^reen leaves now visihJu are those 
I he IV > I himpj whnh during ihe leafy months seeme;^ to 
sink into iMsnriiiliiaiic V Now.howevir, they hav'e re.isserleci 
iluiiisLlves, iiidicd, till, riihiitss of their green makes the ivy 
I luiiip the hriglil and attrailive centie of a kuidsca|>e ulherwise 
dull, for e\ii)ihiiig around looks rnirl and dead. Kven the 
^ri.1.11 of till, grass has litiOMie so I'liiifiised with brown stalks 
and fallt n h .ivcs tint il h.is almost rlisaupearcil The Deccinlx'r 
snniitzhi li.is for a fiw inoimnts smiled and cast weak shadow's 
of iht hi OK Ins upiiM ihe hriilgt, whnh now are but r.irely seen, 
fill iinisn il iiihiii Is alisciil, hiil two young nialu birds .ire 
vMng wiih t ich oihir in praist worthy ciniilatioii, lliongh they 
ycl liave iniiih tu learn. 


III. -IMA\0-IM.\VI\C; 

IVIK. LliSIJIC l»()(]SON, of AnwK'k, 

* * Sleaford, who is rej)resL*ntecl in tlu; 

following phologra]>h5> as nn c\etTH.int on tlu- 
piano under vai lous strange and trying con- 
ditions, is certainly well jiistif'u>d in calling 
his performance by the title f»f “ Music under 
Difficulties.” When exhibiting his abilities 
for the entertainment of his friends Mi. 
Pogson begins, us the fust six photographs 
make sufficiently clear, by pt-rfoiming a 
difficult piece of music in altitudes with 
which nio.st jiianists are rpiite unfamiliar, 
going even so far, in one uistant'c, as to 
dispense with the keyboard .iltogcthcr and, 
removing the piano front, to jilay direct upon 
the hammers. An assistant then enters, and 


hXI'RAORDINARY. 

pieliiiding that he wishes to write a letter, 
and that he is gteatly annoyed by the musical 
solos, lie shouts to the performer to cease 
playing. 'This having no effect, he throws 
two pu ces of stick at the player, who picks 
them up and goes on playing with them 
instead of witli his fingers, even when a 
la hie cloth is spread over the key.s. A quiy: 
used in the same way fails to diminish the 
variety ol his attitudes, and even when his 
Iiands are handcuffed and he is placed 
with his buf'k to the in.striiment the flood 
of music still flows forth as volubly as 
ever. 

Mr. Pogson states, among other interesting 
facts, that his mo.sl difficult feat is that in 



AN BARLV VABIATIOK PLAYING WITH THE ItkbT* P|.AYfNC WHILE LYING ON THE FLOOR. 




HACK TO riANO ANII HANDS OVER OVI K l.AL 

* bHUUl Dl.KS. 

which lie is enveloped in a sheet, as shown ni 
the last illustration. His next most cliltieiilt 
perfornianee is playing with the leet, as 
.shown in the second illustration. “ My 


C 1 * 1 - I-IAMI r< AVINti UN 'IIIR HAMMERS. 

unobserved through the crush of his late 
audience when he u\erheard the somewhat 
loudly expressed opinion that “'I'he whole 
thing was a lake, my dear. The man never 



fLAVIKO WITH TWO &I1CKS lIlKtAJl.ll I'l AVINU lllKuL'i.lI A UUM 1. HACK lO MANO, JIIKOUUN A QUII.l. 

A TABI E-CL(i I II. 

feet,” says Mr. Pogson, “seem to want to go played a note in his hfe : the piano is an 
anywhere but where I want them to, and automatic one ! ” 'I'he photographer did not 
altogether behave in a most exasperating succeed in portraying Mr. Pogson at thiit 
manner.” One night Mr. Pogson was passing stage of the iirocvedings. 



OVER BACK OK MANO, THROUGH A BACK TO nAH0,WlT1t HANDS BOUND RNVE1.0VED FB'^M HEAD TO FOOT IN 
^ItT. , AT THE WRISTS. A 8HEBT. 
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EUCLID INEBRIATED. 

IfJ.USTRATKD BY PkCUUAR PROPOSITIONS BY liOUIS NlROIA. 


COK Ihe purpose of demonstration, all 
^ "that is retjuired is a sfiiiare of hlack.- 
oned card, divided as in the diagram here- 
with, in duplicate. Having 
accurately cut the scpiaie, 
which may of any si/e 
from three to twelve inc lies, 
mark the diagonals A 1 ) and 
C B. Find the middle of 
the two adjoining sides A H 
and li 1), and draw the line 
K F. Mark a point midw.cy 
between the corner A and 
the centre of the s<piarc, and 
draw the line F Cl. Mark a 
similar point midway be- 
tween the centre ol the 



diagram by a dotted line, is not to be cut 
thiough. With the segments of the square 
so provided it is i)Ossible to construct an 
astomshing variety of figures, 
the discovery of which pro- 
vides a fund of amusement 
in itself. 

J^t me begin by illiLStrat- 
ing a touching story, with a 
moral : “The Story of the 
Unjust Lodger and the Vir- 
tiwais f^ndiady.” You will 
please suppose that the land- 
lady has provided a bloater for 
the breakfast of the lodger. 
'I’hc lodger complained of the 
bloater. He said he respected 



pu:. X. — THE lonCEK ASH niK LANDLADY 


.square and the corner D, and draw II f. If 
the square is now cut njxjn the firm lines 
shown in the figure, it gives two large 
triangles, one triangle Jialf the size, two olliers 
half the size of that, and a sejuare and a 
rhomboid. It is to be noted that the portion 
of the triangle diagonal H B, mm'ked in the 




FIG. 3.— OFFENCE AND DEFENCE. 


antiquity, but did not admire that quality in 
relation to fix^d. I regret to put on record that 
both parlies so far forgot the natural dignity 
of their respective positions as to assume m 
their .subsequent behaviour the mutM^lly 
aggressive attitudes depicted in Fig. 3. 

'fhis is the policeman 
called in — a type of all 
that is Ix^autiful and noble 
111 human nature ; and the 
lodger was [lolitely showrn 
downstairs hy “The 
Machinery of the Law,” 

leaving a picture of 

tyranny chastised and 
virtue triumphant. 

1 will next endea- 
vour to represent 
geometrically a shprt 
series ofpleasingtypes 

of English senthneat 4..-TmiujwTvor<m«u^. 






irOAVJ/iMS OJ' TIIK il'ORU). 



I .<. TMI. -VI IIISFKV 1>I III! I \\\ 


In all ruses, I frcl sure, thr un(lrrl)ini» sriili- 
nitnt will directly appeal to sympatlictir 



III.. 6. -"willN lO||\NV LOMI S MAK< riIN<. IIUMI 


natures and speak for itself. llere(l'ii^. 6 ) 
is a popular ballad [m torially tlliisti.Ui d, 
“When J^>linny Comes Marching Home.” 

'J'hen comes (Fig. 7) a tableau from a 
murderous niclodranui, “ 'Fhe Ciuilelcss 
Maiden and the Dreadful Duke.” 



MC.. 7.— MRIODHAMA : "THE GUI1.lif,P(>S MAlDhN AND IIIR 
DKKADFUL DUKE." 

Vol. XXMU«~l4k 
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III. ti I HI I IV M I'KiillI l-Xi. 


Then \^e have two gentlemen mgaged in 
a ijiiirt^ fnendlv discussion on ihe subiect 
I hr “ Iisral Foliey ” (Fig. 8), and next (I'lg. 
“'Two ladies absorbed in discussing tlie 
interesting subject ^>1 diess during a liu id 
iiUenal of a shopj)ing espedilion ” 



I ii. 0 \ I Ull HI V At:i t MI<M. 


h'inally, we ha\e perhaps the most siu'cess- 
ful ol our senes - two graceful modern dances 
(I'lg. 10), tlu* * .Skirt Dance” and the “( ake 
Walk • 



FIG, ja— A SKIRT DANuK AND A CAKG WALK. 



A SI'OKY R)K CHILI >KKN 

IL JO. Ni.sfjii 


('HALriOK II. 

I HON soil .i\c youn^ so iii.iiiy 
ihini’s MC (liffKull to l)rlii\i‘, 
and Vfl llic dulh'st people uiU 
tfll voii that llu*y .nc* tm- 
.Sui'h ihinj^s, for insl.inrc, as 
lhat rluf rarlh j;ocn mutid tho 
sun, and dial it is not Hat, hut lound \\\ 
llu‘ tliini^s dial seem leally liktl), surli .i . r.iir\- 
tali-s and magir, are, so say the giown ups, 
not tine at .ill. Vet they are su lusv to 
hcliexe, espt'cially when you see tlnan happen- 
ing. And, as 1 am always telling you, the 
most wonderful things hap[)en to all .s<»rts of 
pi'ople, only you ne\cr heai ahcnil them 
Iks .mse the people think that no one will 
believe their stones, and .so they don’t tell 
them to anyone esceiit me. And they 
tell me because they know that I cun hehe\e, 
anylliing. 

When Jimmy had awakened the sleeping 
Princess and she had invited the three child- 
ren to go with her id her palace and get 
something to eat, they all knewr quite surely 
that they had come into a place of magic 
happenings. And they walked in a slow 
procession along the grass towards the castle. 


'rile PriiKcss wc-nt first, and jnnniy carried 
iiei sinning (rain , then came Kathleen, and 
(Jerald came last 'They were all (jiiite siiye 
that the) liad w.ilked light into the middle* 
of a fail y t.iU*, aiul llu'y w^eie the more leady 
to he sure hee.iusc* ilu*y were so died and 
hungry. i he) were, in fact, so hungry and 
tiled that ihey hardly noticed wluie they 
were going, or observed the ))e.iuLies of (lie 
formal guldens thiough which the ynnk silk 
Pimcess was leading them. 'J'liey W'cre in a 
son ot dieaiii, from which they only partially 
awMkened to find themselves m a big hall, 
with suits of armour and old Hags round the 
wall, skins of beasts on the floor, and licavy 
oak tables ami benches ranged along it. 

The Princess entered, slow and stately, but, 
once inside, she twitched her sheeny train 
out of jimmy’.s hand and turned to the 
three. 

“ Voii just wait here a minute," she said, 
“and mind you don’t talk while I’m away. 
I'his castle is crammed with magic, and I 
don’t know’ wrhal will hapy^en if you talk." 
And with that, picking up the thick, goldy- 
pink folds under her arms, she ran out, as 
Jimmy said afterwards, “ most unprincesshke," 
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showing as stic lan black blockings and black 
strap shoes. 

Jimmy wanted very much to say that he 
/]idn*t believe anything would happen, only 
he was afraid something would happen if lu* 
ihd, so he merely made a face and put out 
his tongue. The others pretended not to s«*e 
this, which was much more crushing than 
anything else they could i'ave doni*. 

So they sat in .silence and (ieraltl ground 
the heel of his Iwiot uj)on the marble ll»>oi 
'J'hen the JVineess came back, very sIo\\l\, 
and kn'king her long .skirts in honl ol hei at 
e\eiy ste]). She touUl not ht)ld llu ni iij) 
now because of the tray she e.irried. 

U was not a silver tray, as you might li:i\e 
e\[jected, but an oblong tm one. She set it 
down noisily on the end of the long table 
and bieathed a sigh ol relief. 

“ Oh, It iva\ heavy,*’ she said 1 don i 
know’ what fairy feast the (hiUlrui’s laiw y 
had been busy with. An^liow, this was 
nothing like it. The hea\y tray held a loaf 


“ Koast eliKken," s.iul Kathleen, without 
hesitation. 

'I lie pinky IViiicess cut a slice of bread 
and kiid it on a dish. “ There you are/’ .slie’ 
s.iid, “loast chicken. Shall 1 carve it, or will 
) on ? ' 

You, please,” said Kathleen ; and re- 
eeivi'd a pkne of diy breail on a plate. 

“fheen peas ^ ” askeil the I*rm(ess, and 
luUa |aece ol clieese and laid it besiile the 
bieail. 

Kathleen began to iMt the bread, ('uttmg 
It up with knile and fork as you would eat 
< hickiai It was nn use owning tiuil she 
didn’t see an) t lin ken and pe.is, 01 anvthmg 
but ( lictse and <.lry biead, because ibal would 
Ik* owning that she had some dicdkil seciet 
lault 

“li I ha\e. It is a secret i‘\en horn me,” 
told hersi II 

The others askeil Uu loast bei'l and 
cabbage - ami got it, she supposed, lliough 
to her It oiiK iMokul like div bread and 



ofljread, a lump of cheese, and a brown pig 
of whaler. 'The rest of its heaviness was just 
plates and mugs and knives. 

“Come along,” said tlic Vrincess, hospit- 
ably. “ I couldn't find anything but bread 
and cheese; but it doesn’t matter, because 
everything’.s magic here, and unless you have 
some dr^Mdful secret fault the broad and 
cheese will turn into anything you like. 
What would ^QW like?” she asked Kathleen. 


Dutch cheesc. “I do woiidei what my 
drc'-idful secret fijiilt is,” she thought, as the 
Trincess lemarked that, as foi hei, she could 
lancy a slice of roast jKsicock. “'This one,” 
she added, lifting ;wsetond mouthful of d»'y 
bread on her fork, “ is »juite delieioiis.” 

“It’s a gAme, i^n’t it? ' asked Jimmy, 
suddenly. 

“ \S hat’s a game ? ’’ asked the Princess, 
frowning. 
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• l*rutcndin^' beef the bread iind “ Fni sorry,” said the Princefs, “but you 
« lieese, I mean.” < an'l ha\e Imrl your'»elvcs much. Go straight 

“A g.mu‘ ? Hut 11 is bei'k I/jok al il,” on 'I'here .iren’t any more steps” 

Siiid the Pnnees.s, opening her e\es M-iy widi* 'They went straight on - in the dark. 

“ Ves, <»( rouise,' Slid liiiimy, feebly. “I “When voii I'ome lo the door just turn 

was cjiily joking the handle and go m. 'I'lien stand still till I 

Plead -md < lieese is not, piih.ips, so good tnul the maU In s 1 know wlu-rc they are." 

as ifjast bei*(, ra elm ken, m pi.uock (I'm “Did they havi* man lies a hundred jtai" 
not Sine alxuit tlu p« a< oi k I nexer lasted ago^ ' asketl |imm\. 

peacock , <lid you but bi(.a<l and < heese is, “ 1 meant the linderd)o\,” said the 

at any i.ile, \ii\ miu li bUlii liian nothing Pnm ess, (|iiu kly. “ W’e alwaxs e.illed it the 

when you h.i\i had nollnng snu e biisiklast mati Ik-s. Don’t )oii ? Here, IlI me go 

o\( epi goosi b( 1 1 ii s and ginger bn r, ami it is fust 

long past }»>ni jaoper dinma iiim Iaer)on<‘ did . .ind wh' n tlu y liad readied tlu 

at<* and <liank and U l( iiuu h betu r. dooi she was waning ft>i them with a eandU 

‘■Now,” s.ud tlu l‘nn'iss, luiishing the in In i hand ^ !u* tlmisl ii on Gi raid 

hieadeiiiinbs oil lu i giein silk lap, “ il “ I lold U steaily, ’ slu said, and undid tlu 
yoii'ie sure \on w<»nt luixe .ni\ mon iiumI sliuiti’is <jI a long window, sir that lirst a 
you t.in eoiiie .ind se*. in\ tn.isim-^ Sure vellow streak .nul tlu n a hla/iiig, gnat 

you w’un'l taki the hast bit inoje i hu ken oblong ot light Mashed al them, and the 

No? I hen (ollow nu loom was (uil of .simshme 

.Mu- i>i)l up .iml tlu V lollowcd lu i <lox\n “ Il rn.ikes the < .mdle look quite siIIn, 

Hr long hall to (lu tank wluae the gnat saul Jimmy. 

Slone Stilus ran up at ia< l\ sidi- and joined m “So ii does,” sard the Piincess, am 
a bio.ul Ihglit Kading to tlu 
galleiv .ib(»\e I nd( r die stairs 
WMia hanging ol taptsin 

“Peiuadi tills .mas,’ said 
llii" Pi:m( ess, “is tlu dooi k .id 
mg’ to ill) ))ii\ale apailnieiiN’ 

She held the ta[K'sii) up with 
both hands, lor il was lieaw, 
and showed a luile dooi that 
had been huiiUn l>\ U 

“'I he k(R," she said, “hangs 
alio\e ’’ 

Aiul so It did- on a kuge 
riistx nail. 

“ Put n in." said the Ihim i^ss, 

“and linn it " 

( leialil did so, and the greai 
key < le.ikod and gr.ilell m 
the loi k 

“ Now push,” she .said ; 

“piisli haid, all ot you." 

’They |Hishi‘<l haul, all ol 
them. 'J'he door g.ixe way, 
and they fell oxei each other 
into the dark spaa* bevond. 

'I'he Prniecss diopped the 
c urtain and c'ame after them, 
closing the door behind her. 

“].ook out!” she said, 

“ look out I 'Fhere atJ two 
steps clown.” 

“'I’hank you,” Juud (icrald, 
rubbing his knee at the bot- 
tom of the steps. “ We found 

that out fot* ourselves.” “she WA* WAITINO hOK lHh.M Wim A LANULb IN UKK HAND ' 
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blow out the* Ocin<ll<'. Then she took the 
key from the outside of the door, put it in 
the inside kt'vhole, and turned it 
. 1'he room they were in was small and lu^h. 
Its reihnj^ was ol ilcep blue, with gold stars 
painted on it 'I'he walls were of wood, iieljlv 
carved. And there was no lurniliiie m it 
wluite\er. 

“ 'I'his,” said the IhiiK'ess, “is in\ treasiiii 
ehaniber.” 

“ J 3 ut wlicic,’' nvjuired Kalhltvii, ])nli(r)\, 
“f//c the treasures?" 

“ Don’t you see them ^ ” asked the I’lmeess 
“No, we don't,” said Jiininy, bluntlv “ N'oii 
don't come that bread and < he<‘se g.nne with 
me -not twice over, you don I.” 

“ ff \ou 7tV7//i' don’t see Ihein,’ s.utl tin 
rnneess, “ 1 suppose 1 sli.dl ha\e to sav the 
charm *Shut yom tnes, pleast*, and gi\e 
iiK voiii uoid ol honoiii you won’t look till 
1 te'll \oii” 

'I’heir woiiis of honoui wi’ie s(mieihii.g 
that the childun woiilil rather not have 
given just then - but thev give tlum, all tin 
same, and shut the 11 • ves tight. 

“ W'iggadil yoiJgailoo lug.uli*!* hs-gatk <’V l 
nowg.idow said the Princess, rapidly , and 
the) heard the swish of hei silk Ham iimvinL; 
«uioss the room, 'riicn theie was a uiak 
ing, 1 list ling noise* 

“ She’s locking us m ' " i ned Jimmy 
“ ^'^»ur vvoid of lioMDiit ' gasped (ieiald 
( )h, do be (jitii k ' iiioanc'd K.UhIc c n 
“^’oii may look,’ said the voui' ol the* 
Pifsieess And they looked 'I’he room was 
not the same room; vet yes, the sfarn, 
vau1t<‘d blue ceiling was theie, and midei it 
hall a-do/c‘ii fec‘t oi the dark p<mc Ihng, but 
below that llie walls of the* room bla/tcl and 
spaikled with white and blue, and led and 
giLL'ii, and gold and silver Shelves i.ni 
round the room, and on them wen* gold 
cups and silvei di'tlies, and platUis .mcl 
golilets set with gems, oinamcaUs of gokl 
and silver, tiaras of diamonds, ru‘ck laces of 
rubies, strings of emeralds and |)earls all 
set out in unimaginable splendour against a 
background of faeJed blue vcilvc‘l. It was 
like the Oown jewels that you see when youi 
kind* uncle takes you to the 'Power, only 
there were lar more jewels tlian you 01 any 
one else has evei seen together at the 'Power 
or anywhere else. 

'Phe three c.hildren remained Ineathles.s, 
open - moutlied, staring at the sparkling 
splendours all about them ; while the 
Princess stood, hci arm stretclied out in a 
gesture of command and a proud smile* on 
her lips. 


“My woid ! ” said Gerald, in a low 
whisper. 

Hut no one spoke out loud, 'Plicy waited 
as if spellbound foi tlic Piincess to speak. 
Slic spoke. 

“What piiee bread-and cheese games 
nowi^” she asked, Inumphantly. “Can 1 
do magic , Ol c an’i 1 ? ” 

Oil can oh, ^c)u can,’’ said Kathleen. 

“ ^lay v\e -may we touchr asked (ierald. 

“ .Ml that is nunc is yours,” said the- 
Piinc<,‘s^, with a generous wave of liei blown 
hanci, and added, ciuic'klv . “Only, oftouise, 
you mustn’t take anything away with 

ViJll ’ 

“Were not ihiciev,,' said Jimmy. Phe 
ollu is wiMc alic-.'iciv busy tinning ovci tin* 
\voniU‘itul tilings on die bliici velvc‘1 shehts. 

“IVifiajis not.” said i 1 k- I’lincc.ss, “l)ul 
yc»i’’n .1 vc*iv imhelicwmg little hoy. Vou 
think J can’t s« c inside^* von, hiiL I can. I 
know what vouve* been dnnkmg ” 

“What?" askc'd |iinmy 
“Oh, vou know well enough,’ .said the 
Pi me c ss “ Vou n* dnnkmg ahoul the IncMd 
and f In c'se ih.il 1 c liangc'd intcj hec f and 
ahoul vonrs«(h‘i l.mlt. I sav, Ic-t’s all dress 
up, and )c)ii In Piinc es and PriiKc‘ssc*s loo.” 

“ lo crown out he to,’ said (ietalil, lifting 
u gold Clown with a < loss on lh(‘ top, “was 
till vsoik ol a nic»nu‘M( ” He put die ciown 
on Ins hcMil, ;iiicl iichlecl a loll.ir f)r .SS and .1 
/om* of sp;iiklmg (*ineial<ls winch would ikH 
(juite niirl ovei Ins slnrl. Hi* tinned from 
fixing It by an mgeinous ad.iplaliori of Ins 
belt to fincl llic otlicMs alicady ilecked w'ltli 
diadems, nc cklacts, and lings. 

“Ilov' spic.-nclid you look said the Piiii- 
ccss, “and how ] wish youi ('lollies weie 
pt itJir' W’hat ugly r lollies jieoplc vvwir 
nowadavs’ A luindrecl )(*ais ago ” 
Katliiic'ii sIockI cjujic still wuh a diamond 
hiacelet raisc'd in Ik r liand. 

“ I say,” she s;iul , “the* King and (Jiieui ” 

“ // /m/ King and (Jueen?” askerd the 
PniH c*ss. 

“ Voiir father and mother,” said Kathleen. 
“'Iliev'll have wakc‘d iifi by now. Won’t 
they lie wanting to see you after a hundred 
years, you knovv^” 

“Oh ah y(‘s,” .said the Prin(.ess, slowly. 
“I emhracid my rejou mg jiarent.s when 1 
got the l^read and cheese. 'Phey’re having 
their dinnci. 'Phey .won’t expect me yet. 
Here,” she added, hastily putting a ruby 
brac'clen on Kathleen’.s arn , “ see how 

splendid that is ' ” 

Kathleen would have been ciuite contented 
to go on all day trying on different jew'els and 
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l(X)king at herself in the little silver framed “ What s all this rubbish ? ” ^lie asked, 

mirror that the l*rincess took from one of “ Rubbish, indeed ! ” said the Princess, 

tlie shelves, but the boys were .soon tired “ ^Vhy, those are all magic things ! This 
of it. bracelet- anyone who wears it has got tio 

“.I^)ok here,” said (lerald, “if youVe sure speak the truth. 'This chain makes >ou as 

yoLii fathei and mother won't want )ou, stn^ng as ii'ii men ; if you wear this spur 
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let’s go (JUt and have a jolly good game o» }<»iir horse will go a mik .i minute; or, if 

sometlnng \'ou could play besieged eastles you'ie walking, it’s the same as se'cn-lcaguc 

awfully well m that ma/e Unless you can bools.” 

do any moie m.igu tricks.' “What di^es this Inooch do?’’ asked 

“ ^ ou loigt*t, ’ said the Prip< css, “I'm Kathletn, reaching out her h.ind. 'I'he 
grown up. 1 don't play gaiiu's And T don't Pjiiuess caught her by the wrist 

like to do too iniieh magic at a time— its so “\’t>u musin’t tou<di," she said; “if any- 
tiring. Resides, it’ll lake us ever so long to oni' but me touches them all !lie magic goes 
put all these things back in their piojier out at once and ne\er comes bark, 'i’hat 
pUu'c's.’' brooch will give you any wish joii like.” 

It did. 'rhe ( hildren would have laid the “And this ring?” Jimmy pointed, 

jewels just an> where, but the Princess sliowvd “Oil, that makes you invisible.” 

them that every necklace, or ring, t)r biac'clel “What's this?” asked Gerald, showing a 
had its own proper place on the velvet -a cm ious buckle. 

slight hollowing in the shelf beneath so that “Oh, that undoes theencetof all the other 
each stone fitted into its own little nest. charms.” 

As Kathleen was fitting the last shining “l>o you mean mi//v?” Jimmy asked, 
ornament into its projter place she saw that “You’re not just kidding?” 

[)art of the shelf near it held, not bright “ Kidding, indeed ! ” repeated the Princess, 
jewels, but rings and brooches and chains, as scornfully. “1 should have thought I'd 
well as queer things that she did not know shown you enough magic to prevent you 
the names of, and all were of dull metal and speaking to a Princess like that ! ” 
odd shapes. “ I say,” said Gerald, visibly excited. “You 
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might show uS how some of the things act. 
Cnul(in^t you give us each a wish ? " 

The Princess did nrit at once ans\\ei. And 
the minds of the three f)layed with granted 
wishes— brilliant, yet thoroughly reas()na!>le 
the kind of wish that nevei seems to occur 
to people ill fairydales when they siiddeiily 
get a chance to ha\e their tliiee wish<‘s 
granted. 

“No,” said tile Pi incess, suddenly, “no, 
1 can’t give wishes to iw/- - it only gives me 
washes. Pul I’ll let \ou see the ring make 
wc invisible. Only you must shul join eyi‘s 
wliilc I do it.” 

'1 hey <'luit tlu‘m. 

“ JJoiinl fifty,’' said the Piincess, “and ihen 
joii may look. And the n you must shut 
them again, and count filly, and ^ I'll 
reappear ” 

(lerald counted aloud 'riuougli tin 
counting one could lu«u a creaking, rustling 
sound. 

“ h'cjrtj sescai, forty eight, (oitj nine*, liliv'” 
said (ierald, and e\civone opi'iicd then c\is 

'^rhey were alcjiie in the room. 'J'he jewels 
had vanished and sc; Iiau the Piinccss. 

“ Nile’s gone out by the door, ol couisi.” 
.said Jimmy, but the door was lex ki d. 

“'lhat/c magic',” s.iicl Kathleen, bn.illi 
lessly. 

“ Maskulyne and DevanI can do ///a/ 
trick,” said Jimmy “And I want mv 
tea.” 

“ \'our lea’” Oeiald’s tone w’as full o| 
c ol^lempl. “'J'he lovc'ly l*rinc(*ss,” In went 
on, “ rea|>j)eare(J as scxrh a-> om luio h.id 
finished taninling lilt). One, Iw'o, thov, 
four ” 

Geiald and Kathleen had botli c Icjsc-d 
their eyc's. Jlut soimhow Jimmy hadn’t 
He didn't mean to cheat. IIi' jusl foigot 
And as (Jerald’s count reac lied thirt\ lie saw 
a panel undei the w'lndow open slowly 

“Her,” he said to hirnsell. “I /:m:r it 
was a tnck ! ” And at once shut hl^ eyes, 
for he; was an honourable little boy 

On the word “ fifty ” six eyes opened. 
And the pane) wa.s closed ahd tlierc w'a*, no 
Pi ingess. 

“She ha.sn’t pulled it off this lime,” said 
Gerald. 

“PerJia[)s you’d belter c:ount again,” said 
Kathleen. 

“ I believe there’s a cupboard under the 
window,” said Jimmy, “and she's hidden in 
it. Secret panel, you know.” 

“ You looked ; that's cheating,” said the 
voice of the Princess so close to his ear that 
he quite jumped. 


“ 1 didn’t cheat.” “ Where on earth — ” 

“ Whatev er said all three together. 

For still there was no Piinc'css to be .seen. 

“Gome back \isible, Princess, dear,” said 
Kathleen. “Shall we shut our eyes -and 
count again ? '’ 

“Don’t be* sillj,” said the voice of the 
Piijicess, and it sounded \(*ry cross. 

“\\t'’re f/u/ silIj,” said Jimmy, and his 
\cart was cioss loo. “ Why can't you c'orne 
bai k and ha\c‘ done with it? You know 
j^cxi’ic* only hiding ” 

“ Don t.'' said Kathleen, giiitly. “ She /j 

niMsiblc’, you know''’ 

“So shcHild 1 be if I got into the clip 
board,’’ said Jimmy 

“ Oh, jes,” said the sneenng lone of the 
Piincc'ss, “you think youiscKi's vc'rv c'levc r, 

I dale say Piul /don't mind. U e1l play 
that jou m/i'f sc c nii , if \ou like ” 

“ Well, but wc ill//'/, ’ said liciald , “ it’s no 
use getting m a W'a\ H \ou’ie hiding, as 
Jimmy sa\s, you'd liellti come out II j'oii've 
leally tuiiud invisible you'd belter make 
^oms( II \ isilile again.” 

“Do \')ii 10 illy mean,” asked a \cjK:e, 
cjiiile ( h inged, but still the Pnnc-e.s.s's, “ that 
joii ill//'/ see me ^ ’ 

“ Gan'l you wc w«' c'an’i ” .iskc:d Jimmy, 
lathe I iiiiietisonabij. 

I'lu* SUM was bl.i/mg in at the* window , 
the loom was nry hoi, and everyejne was 
getting cross 

“ V'ou can’t \t(' me^” There was the 
sound c»l a sob in the veact of the invisible 
Pi IIK « '.S. 

“TVe, I tell JOU,” said Jimmy, “and 1 
w.inl my Icm and 

What he* w.is saving was bioken off short, 
as caic- might hicak ;i stick of sealing-wax 
And then in the golden a(tcinc>on a really 
(juiLe homd thing happened , Jimmy ‘ud 
cieiily leant bac kwanhs thin forwards, his 
eye s opc*ned wide, .mcl his moutli too. 
backward and foiwaul he went, very cpiickly 
and abruptly, then sUxxl still. 

“Oh, hcA in a fit’ Oh, Jimmy, dear 
Jimmy f ’’ crujcl Kathleen, hurrying to him. 

“ \Miat IS it, dear, wh.it is il ? ” 

“It’s m/ a lit,” gasped Jimmy, angrily. 

“ She shook me.” 

“ Yes,” said the voice of the Prince.s.s, 
“and I’ll shake him again if he keeps on 
saying he can’t see me.” 

“ You'd better shake said Gerald, 

angrily. “ I’m nearer your own size.” 

And instantly slie did. T^ut not for long. 
'I'hc moment Gerald felt hands on his 
shouldcfs he put up hi.s own and caught 
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them by the wrists. And there he was, 
holding wTists that he couldn’t see. It was 
a dreadful sensation. An invisible kick 
made him wince, but he held tight to the 
wrists. 

“(’athy,”he cried, “cimie and hold her 
legs ; shes kicking me'* 

“ Where ? " cried Kathleen, .mxiou.s to 
help. “I don’t see any legs.” 

‘•This IS her hands r\e g<it,’' cried (J^erald. 


the moment he had done so he found it im- 
possible to believe that he really had been 
holding invisible hands. 

“ You’re just pretending not to see me," 
said the Princess, anxiously, “ aren’t you ? 
Do say you are. You've had your joke with 
me. Don't keep it up. I don't like it.” 

“On our sacred word of honour,” said 
Gerald, “ you’re still invisible.” 

I'here was a silence. Then, “Come,” said 



“She is invisible right enough. Get hold of 
this hand, and then you can feel y(jiir way 
down to her legs.” 

Kathleen did so. I wish 1 could make you 
understand how very, very uncomfortable and 
frightening it is to feel, in broad daylight, 
hands and arms that you can't see.” 

“ I n*onU have you hold my legs,” said the 
invisible Princess, struggling violently. 

“ \Vhat are you so cross about ? ” Gerald 
vras quite calm, “ You said you’d be 
invisible, and you are'' 

“ I’m not.” ^ . 

“You 'are really. Look in the glass.” 

“ Pm not ; I can’Ube.” 

“ Look in the glass,” Gerald repeated, 
quite unmoved. 

“ I^tgo,thcn,” she said. Gerald did, and 


the Princess, “ I’ll let you out, and you can 
go. I'm tiled of playing w'itii you.” 

'Phey followed her voice to the door and 
through it. and along the little pas.s^age into 
the hall. No one said anything. Everyone 
felt very uncomfortable. 

“ Let’s get out of this," whisi)ered Jimmy, 
as they got to the end of the hall. But the 
voice of the Princess said : — 

“Come out this way; it’s quicker. I 
think you're perfectly hateful. I’m sorry 1 
ever played with you. Auntie always told 
me not to play with strange children.” 

A door abruptly opened, though no hand 
was seen to touch it. “ Come through, can’t 
you ? ” said the voice of the Princes^. 

It was a little ante-room, with long, narrow 
mirrors between its long, narrow vrindows. 
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“Gocxl-byflj” said Gerald. “Thanks for 
giving us such a jolly time. Let’s part 
friends/’ he added, holding out his hand. 
.An unseen hand was slowly put in his, 
which closed on it, vice>like. 

/‘Now,” he said, “you’ve jolly well got to 
look in the glass and own that we’re not 
liars.” 

He led the invisible I’nnress to one of the 
mirrors and held her in front of it by the 
shoulders. 

“Now,” he said, “you just look for 
yourself.” 

There was a silence, and then a cry tif 
despair rang through the room. 

“Oh, oh, oh! I invisible. Whatever 
shartido?" 

“Take the ring off,” said Kathleen, sud- 
denly practical. ' 

Another silence. 

“I cant" cried the Princess. “Tt won’t 
come off. But it can’t lie the ring. Rings 
don’t make you invisible.” 

“You said this one did,” said Kathlecm, 
“and it has.” 

“ But it can't” said the Piincess. “ I was 
only playing at magic. 1 just hid in the 
.secret cupboard- it was only a game. Oh, 
whatever sha/t 1 do ? ” 

“ A game ? ” said Gerald, slowly ; “ but you 
can do magic — the invisildc jewels and you 
made them come visible.” 

“Oh, it’s only a secret spring and the 
panelling slides up. Oh, what am 1 to 
d#?” 

Kathleen moved towards the voice and 
gropingly got her arms round a jjink silk waisl 
that she couldn’t see. IiiMsiblearms clasped 
her, a hot invisible cheek was laid against 
hers, and warm invisible tears lay wet between 
the two faces. 

“ Don’t cry, dear,” said Kathleen ; “ let 
me go and tell the King and Queen.” 

“The ” 

“ Your Royal father and mother.” 

“Oh, don't mock me,” said the |H)or 
Princess. “ You kno7v that was only a game 
too, like * 

“Jake the bread and cheese,” said Jimmy, 
triumphantly. “ 1 knew that was ! ” 

“ But your dress and being asleep in the 
maze, and ” 

“Oh, 1 dressed up for fun, because every- 
one’s away at the Fairwich Fair, and I put the 
clue just- to make it all more real. I was 
playing at Fair Rosamond first, and then I 
tieatd you talking in the maze, and 1 thought 
what fun ; and now Fm invisible, and I shall 
never come right again — ^never* 1 know 1 

VoL xjtxUL— 0. 


sha’n’t It serves me right few lying, but I 
didn’t really think you’d believe it — not more 
than half, that is,” she added, hastily, trying 
to be truthful. 

“But if you’re not the Princess, who.ozv 
you?” asked Kathleen, still embracing the 
unseen. 

“Pm- My aunt lives here,” said the 
invisible Pimcrss. “Slio may be home any 
tinu^ Oh, what shall I do? ’’ 

“ Perhaps she knows some charm •" 

“ Oh, nonsense ! ” said the voice, sharply ^ 
“ she doesn’t believe in charms. She would 
be so cross Oh, I daicn't let her sec me 
like this,” she added, wildly. “ And all of 
you here too. She'd be so dreadfully 
cross.” 

'Phe beautiful magic ('astle that the children 
had believed in now' lelt as though il w'ere 
tumbling about their eais. All that was left 
was the invisibleness of the Princess. But 
that, you will own, was a good deal. 

“ 1 just said it, ’ moaned llie voice, “and it 
<'anie true. I wish I’d never played at 
magic -1 wish Pd never played at anyliiing 
at all.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” (lerald said, kindly. 

“ r^'t’s go out into the garden near the 
lake, uheie it’s cool, and we’ll iu^ld a 
solemn (oLiiicil. You’ll like (hat, won’t 
you ? ” 

“Ob'” (Tied Kathleen, suddenly,'* “ the 
buckle that mak«*s magic come undone * ” 

“It doesn’t na/lv” murmured the voice 
that seemed to s])eak williout lips. “ 1 only 
just \(?///lhat.” 

“You only ‘just said’ about the ring,” 
said (leiald. “Anyhow, let’s tiy.” 

“Not wc," said the vou'c. “You go 
down to the Temple of Flora, by the lake. 
I'll go back to llie j^'wel roum by myself. 
Aunt might see you ” 

“She w'tm’l sec ivw,” said Jimmy. 

“Don’t rub it in,” said Gerald. “Where 
A the 'I'empk' of l‘'lora?” 

“'I hat’s the way,’’ the voice siiid ; “down 
those steps and along the winding path 
through the shnibbeiy. You can’t miss it. 
It’s white marble with a statue goddess 
inside. ‘ 

'The three children w’ent denvn to the white 
marble 'Pemplc of Flora and sat down in its 
sh.idowy inside. It had arches all round, 
except behind the statue, and was cool and 
restful. 

They had not been theie five minutes 
before the feet of a runner .sounded loud 
on the gravel. A shadow, very black and 
distinct, fell on the white marble floor. 
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“Your shadow’s not invisible, anyhow,’' 
said Jimmy. 

“Oh, bother my shadow,” the voice of the 
Piinccss replied. “We "left the key inside 
the door, and it’s shut itself with the wind, 
and it’s a spring lock.” 


“ rm—I’m ” said a voic^ broken with 

.sob.s, “ Tm the housekeeper's niece at the 
castle, and my name’s Mabel Prowse.’^ 

“ That’s exactly what I thought,” saidi 
Jimmy, without a shadow of truth, because 
how could he ? 



SHAIlOU's N<i| INMsiliLF, ANVIfOW,' .sAlU JIMMY. ” 


There was a heartfelt pause. 

Then Gerald .said in his' most business-like 
manner 

“Sit dowiii Princess, and we'll have a 
thorough good palaver about it.” 

“ I shouldn’t aonder,” said Jimmy, “ if we 
were to wake up and find it was dreams.” 

“ No such luck,” said the voice. 

“ Well,” said Gerald, “ first of all, what’s 
your nanoe, and if you’re not a Princess, who 
are you ?" 


The others were silent. 

It was a moment full of agitation and 
confused ideas. 

“Well, anyhow,” said Gerald, “you belong 
here.” 

“Yes,” said the voice, and it came from 
the floor, as though its owner bad flung her- 
self down in the madness of despair. “Oh, 
ye.s, I belong here right enough, but what’s 
the use of belonging anywhere if you’re 
invKsible?” 


(To de continued.) 



Prom Oth«r M»s»9iishM. 



TUB BAKErOOT DEVOIEB .ClIMBING SLOWI Y hKOM ONE 
KEEN KHIBK^EDOK TO THE NEXl, WHILE THE GKKA I CKOWIi 
WArCMtli IN AUK-SIKUCK Sll ENCI* 


CUMHING A LADDKK OF KNIVhS. 

A mongst Ihe Chinese there are slill in evistcnce 
various forms of self-turlure and incihods ol 
volunlarily mflictin{r horlilv pain and discrimforl lo 
atone for the sins of others and to make pcaee ^^iih 
powers that he. 'I'he rungs of tne la(!<lrr 
employed in cliinhing the Udder of knives 
consisted of twenty-four long, keen hlailes. edge 
uppermost. I can guarantee the sh.Trpness of r\iT\ 
rung, for each was critically examined h\ me Ijcfon 
the ladder was hoisted into an upright position. 1 he 
de\otee completed (he journey to the lop and down 
again witfinut app«ireiit injury. >-!•. KNrM kkk. h / s . 

IN “THP WlliK WORLD MAI;AZ1N|-.*' 


A JUDGE WHO JOKE.S. 

IVyfR. JUSTICE MAULE, one of the most 
iVl notable of the Victorian Judges, is the priiue 
of judicial wits. ** My lord, you may liclieve me or 
not, but I have slated not a word that is false, for 1 
have been wodderl to truth from iny infancy.” 
exclaimed' a witness when cautioned hy the judge. 
** Y|ps. sir,” said Mr. Justice Maule ; “ hut tlic 
qu^tion is how long you have fieen a widower — 
L. TBMHLK GRAY, IN **1]IE I'.RAND .MAC.A/INK.’' 


LEAD MINING IN DERUVSHIRK. 

I N that piece of country known as the King's Field, 
comprising the Wapentake of Wirkswurth, any- 
one has a right to prospect for lead when and where 
be pleases, with three exc^ons — be may not 
pTOMcute his seirch in a gMen, orchard, or on the 
high road. This curious right came to light some 
years ago, when g ' descent of prospectors was 


threatened on a big csfate, and the ownef, to protect 
himself, wais obitgra to plant one of his meadows 
with fruit trees. Nicdless to say, when all danger 
of (he invasion had vanished the fruit trees quickly 
followed suit. — ** country 


RAKGA1N.S AT AUCTIONS. 

'■T^'llE Huction-rooin is the prime place for bargains 
Xs if }o\i i;.in find the lime to watch and attend 
sales. Some of the finest gems ih.ii have fallen to 
iM> Ji.ue lia\e hcin s^xiited in mixed lots herded 
awu} w nil common s(aiii|)s. 

Onto 1 foil ml .1 very great 
rarilv lolled .is an ordinary 
rare siainp, and I felt 
sure, as It was known only 
lo a fc-w of us, ih.ii It 
would fall into my net. 

So I kepi in the Iwck- 
gniuiid and g.ive iny cniiu- 
niission lo .i de.iler to sl.\rl 
it ill sinkings, hnt to gti 
as far as Iwehe |M>Lmds 
if loned lfi do so. llnl. 

.Tins ' I was iii>| the onl> 

Kii'liiird in the field. It was started, not at .shillings, 
hut at t hit ty (xmnds 1 w<ls nut so fortunate a.s a 
fellow -v.}ieei.( list who, on a similar errand at another 
.sale, got lor eiglitien shillings a rarity he was pre- 
parcfl to hid for up to twenty-five jioiinds,-— B. J. 
NA.NKIVl!,] I, I\ “ llIK I AITAIN.” 


'*RANJI.S'* RO.\rANCK. 

I V I understand the matter rightly, it will lie a case 
of piK'lic, as well .ns real, justice hhoiild the 
Indian (icncTniiicnt Siindion Kanjitsinhji's succession. 
It will certainly lie a ilecision extremely popular with 
the other Pniices of R.ijputana, and naturally with 
the llriiish people at lioine. People in England 
possihl) reg.ird Isanjitsin1i|i jls a cruketcr and nothing 
more. We who know him intimately know him 
■IS a iii.iii iuhinrahly fitted lo rule.- c. H. FRY, IN 
» I-KY’s MAiiA/iNh.” 



A LION-SHOOT WITIf THE EAJSAHIII OP WANKANKM. BANJIT- 
filNHJl HAS HIS KOOT OH THE LION, OH HIS LEFT IS 'J HE 
RATSAHTB, AND ON THE LATTER’S LEFT IS RAKJITBIKHJI S 
# ELDEST BROTH EH. 



R.^ KANKIVELL, THE WELL- 
KNOWN 1*1111 ATRLIsr. 



CURIOSIXIBS. 

CopytiKhi, iQr/i, by George Newnes, Limited. 

[ Wi' shaff he to feten^e ( ontnhution» to this seUtoHy and to pay for uuh at ate acc€ptedS\ 
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'SANOW' 

CHES 


A "HAM \NI> 

HKK SH01». 

I SEND you 
ihe phoio- 
gr!i|']i of a sliop 
at lli-rnc Bay. 

Tlir win flow 
oflercil lilt' invila- 
tion shown in tiie 
print fluring the 
wlidk* t>f last sea- 
son, to my own 
k' n o w 1 e (I c . 

Ill me Bnv trip- 
|iers are eviilenlly 
rareU’ss of what 
they eat, for the 
photograph rc- 
pp'scnls the prill- 
c*ip.il ** llain .111(1 
Bte” shop in the pkitL.— Mr. ((jIhi 'I' IM), So. 
ElmlK)urnc‘ Koiui, 'roriiinjr ( omnion, S.W. 


\ I'l.AM WHKII 
ll.tiWKKs WITICDl'T 
l<\Klh OH WAJ'KK 




wiard hiilh repro- 
X (hieetl lu re, and knt»w n 
ns Saumoratiim (hittaluni, 
ui niuic fannharly ** IMon- 
iirthof tile 1msI,’Mi.is till i \- 
traonlinary jinwer of heinj; 
nhle to sit on n t.ilde or 
ni.inlelpiere in mid- winter 
and, without enith or water, 
prinliue .i lnij;e flower 
eigjhieen inches hij;li. Its 
onl) necessil\ is soinellniijj 
to sit on. It l>elon};s to 
the same fainily as the 
white arum liK, and tlic 
flower IS like a t.dl, narrow 
edition of its white cousin, 
Init IS of a splendid yellow', 
richly spotted with velvety 
crimson. The bulb (which 
Is not expensive to bm ) is 
not unlike a larjjo half- 

i x'nny or a small ncnn\ 
inn, nnd must he placed, 
wiiliout earth or water, on 
a mantelpiece. In an in- 
credibly short time the 
^flower will appear ; when 
it has faded the bulb should 
be planted in the garden, 
wLwhere in spring it will throw 
up a stout stem two feet 
high, covered with dark 
purple spots, and bearing 
at the suminii a huge 


with a very serious accident! 
from 1 leidelheig 
to my rtsideiice, 
when- I was 
struck hy light- 
ning. The current 
made a hole in the 
hack of my head 
and passed ov er 
my liack and arms. 

My clothes were 
nearly burned ofl 
my body ; one shoe 
was taken clean 
ofl The drums 
of hoth e.irs arc 
broken. The coii- 
^e^uence is that I 
am very deaf. I 
send you a photo- 
graph of m}sclf 
taken after the 
accident. I am 
fairly well now, 
nit hough I h.sd to 
keep iny bed for 
.si\ months. The 
only thing tliat 
Iroiihles meisdeaf- 
ncss and nois<.'s in 
my he.'id. 1 con- 
sider it a most 
w'onderful escape 
from suddendeain. 

Photo, by F. \V. 
Drirselmann, 
Heidelberg, S.A. 

— Mr. Herbert 
Bowker, Nigel, 
near Heidi Iberg, 

Transvaal, 


iimbrena - shiiiwd 
leaf. Dig lip the 
hull) in autumn, 
wash it and make 
it tidy and put it 
on Ihe mantel- 
piece, and It will 
moomjust as be- 
fore ; in fact,' the 
fascinnting for- 
mula may be re- 
(}e.itcd year after 
year. — Mr. (J.ii- 
cnceEIhoit, While 
Weblis, Ibidley 
Commun, Herts. 

STRUCK BY 
LU;HT\I\(i 

S DME lime 

ilgO I lIKt 
I was ruling a bicycle 






cumosiTi/zs. 





I' ; -4--r 

^1“,, ‘ *..4/<S^V^ T J- ^ j '^-Jiy - 

AN AnimiCSS IN THK MORSK CODli. 

A COKkKSrONDENT, narnt* unknown, lias 
sent U'l the curiously -aiidressc'd cm r lope 
which we reprcxliue lu-re. 'llic slr.irj^e words, we 
are informed hy the Post Oirue nuihfinties, repiestni ^ 
the sounds as made Ijy the key of the nii dcrii Morse 
instrument. “ Jdely idd\ ” stand for “dots.” and A 
“ uinply for a dash. The eii\ elope reached us as 
easily as if it had hecn addressed in the orthodox wav. 
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one’s astonishment the pebiile 
proveil to he noifiiiijj less than 
a diamond of gnxii \ alue. IJjKifi 
mature relied ion Mr. Kichc^ 
rememliered that some years* 
hack, when pros|.)ccliij^ in 
Alaska, he hsid run against a 
man very mm li down on hi.s 
luck. Mr. Kiclie sham] his 
provisions wirli him, and to- 
j'cllicr the two emiured the 
iiardships of tin* place. Tlie 
Uiohes are naturally anxious to 
get soini* news from this man, 
who they helieve has sent 
(hem this m.igmrice'il present, 
.mil slioiili] these liiiLS meet his 
e\csf>r those of anyone who know's Inin, Mr. Kichc 
and Ills l.ul\ will he glad to hear from thorn. 

\ “M'KMv-PlPK." 

[''Ills curious eoiiirivtiiice is hiiill on to die rectory 
gciiden wall at Sloikloii, ne.ir Kughy, and 
illiistrales an origiii.d method of education. The 
notice explains the ohjetlsof the “ speak -pipe,” and 
reads as folhw\s “ lto)s .un! (jirls spe.iknig up this 
Pipe llie s.iMngs and lexis t.iughi hy the Veil. Anli- 
deacon ('ollej (Iho NdUil). Ketlor of Stockton, 
Warwii ksliiic-, will, as a I'list Keward, have roll down 
to them (in an Orange or an .Vpple), a Penny on 
holding lliiir li.nids hclow the moutli*picce of the 
Pi|v up winch thev sneak. And when twelve sayings 
h.i\e liecn said imi h sjieaker shewing In gtioil 
heh.n lour that what is learncfl li.is been oiilwToiiglil 
in daily life will then have One .Shilling, and know 
liow iiiiiilimoie lii.in Pelf, Pence or Pouials, shall 
fiirllicr follow the doing of what the wisdom sjjoken 
tliiough the Spe.ds l*i|)e loachc s should he ilonc.”— 
Mr. VV. Wilson, 16, Parade, Ja?aimngt<in. 


A DIAMOND IN A POTATO. 

H idden safely in an ordinary potato there 
reposed for over a year, undiscovered, .1 pure 
while gem valued at something over six hundred 
pounds. The fortunate possessor of this unexpected 
treasure is Mrs. John P. Kichc, of iNirllaiid, Oregon. 
One day she receiveti through the post a mysterious 
package with the South African post-mark. On 
unpacking she found that the parcel contained what 
l(M)ked like an ordinary lump of cl.iy. The siih- 
ject offering no more interest ff>r the time Ixnng 
the spherical lump was placed on the drawing- 
room mantelpiece. Over a year afi'cr wards, hy 
some lucky accident, let it lie said, soiticonc 
knocked the clay tiall to the ground, wlnmce it 
reliounded and .split in two halves, revealing 
a white, flesh - like substance which subsc(|ucntly 
turned out to be an ordinary white peeled [XJtato. 
This latter again split in half, and lo, out rolled 
a peculiar' Imrd substance ! Not knowing what 
U was, Mr. Riche subiiiitlcd what looked like a 
pebble to a scientific friend of his, and lo every- 
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A siran(;k kklic of 
THK CMirAOO HkK. 

I SKNU you a photo 
(;rnph taken by rny- 
* self of a l»ox of iin<tarks 
which were fused in^ctliiT 
in tliL^f^reat fircofCJhiraj^fi 
The while-look ini; one in 
the l(ip corner is an 
I )Tdinary lack . 'I'he plioto- 
1*01 ph is full size. -Mr. 
t\ K. llrornilow, Kavens- 
lea, Kainhilh J^nrs. 

A CURIOSITY OK 
Kr.OT.sAM 

^UKIOUS Ihings are 
soinci lines lost and 
fnunrt on the sea, as wtU 
as on the land, hul surely 
few more reiuarkalde than 
that shfiwn in I he photo- 
graph given below. Your 
re.iders will, perhaps, he 
inicresled fo know ihil, 







w'hilst fishing in the North Sea s*\l\ 
Point, in April last, I found this 
object floating on the water. As it 
ous to vcsncIs fishing 
in the \icinily, 1 
decided to pick it up 
and bring it home to 
Grimsby. To gel it 
on Ima^ my ship, the 
A/ercta, however, 
proved more diflicult 
than 1 i first ima- 
gined; much precious 
time was lost, and 
almost every rope we 
possessed was biokeii 
riefore succc.v^ crowned 
our efforts. What a 
.sensation we created 
when we arrived in 
port with this extra- 
ordinary ** catch ’* ! 


iiiiU'S from Spurn 
peculiar- looking 
was scry da ngcr- 


The structure is of iron, 
length mheteen feet, 
diameter four feet six 
inches, and weight three 
tons. I wonder if any of 
your readers can say what* 
It is, or explain how it 
came to he adrift on the 
open sea. Photo, by A. 
b orster, G rimsb y, — Cap- 
tain Underhill, J 3 .b WVl- 
lingion Street, Grimsby. 


DOES THE TOP OF A 
WHEEL MOVE FASTER 
THAN THE BOTTOM ? 

noticed in your 
^ “ Curiosities ” a photo- 
giaph of an nutomoinlc 
omnibus which was just 
starting lo move. In the 
picture the upper halves 
of the wheels were 
blurred while the lower 
halves weie not, illus- 
trating the fact that the top of a 
L wheel running on a surface moves 
I with a greater rapidity than the 
bottom. I enclose a picture of 
Roller! son, the American driver, 
111 a Thomas flyer, while travel- 
ling at a rate of si\ly-five miles 
an hour in the recent \ anderliilt 
Cup rare on Long Island. It ran 
ciLsily be .seen that the upiwr parts 
of the three wheels visible arc 
blurred and indistinct, w'hile the 
lower portions are clear, proving 
the phenomenon is not Ciiused hy 
the act of starting, but can be 
observed at any speed. The fact 
of course is that any point at tRe 
top of Ihe wheel is moving for- 
ward with two motioms : (i) Its 
own round the axis; (2) that of 
the car itself. On the other hand, 
a point at the bottom of the 
wheel, while moving forwards 
with the car, is also moving hafkv.'ards by its 
motion round the axis — so that it appears stationary. 
Mr. C. W., Newark, N.|. 









CUR/OSniES. 
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A SELK.TJKD STKEL KNOT. 
'‘f'^llK follnwtni^ l>hoiograpb is taken 
1 from a knot, self-titK) in a sted-wirc 
rope, sey*n-dghlhs of nn inch in ihirk- 
ness. The ro|5e rcferrecl iti is in use in 
the Running Lode Mine at RIack Hawk, 
(^)lo^a<]o, which is owned by the (idwer 
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AN ACTUAI. CHAU.KNOE TO A liUKL. 

I SEND you :i (.oj)) of the origin.il |>a|)i‘r rctpicsling ageiitk- 
m.in to n.iine j>I.icl'. etc., to fight a duel: **JiMie, 1^04. 
Coriw.i) , —SiiLL* \iHi liaM* IK led so iingenllemanly .about this 
book .and Ihc pif^, d( f.iming niy charnrlci sis a swindler in tlie 
first place anrl acting wtifi such hwv cunning anri meanness in 
the second, I hat ftii.dli 
1 resolie to settle f 
the mutter b\ force 
ui arms I now send 
\ou a ch.allenge to tiKcl 

meat such a |)hue )ou " ■ '■****<y^liM»** 

may deem conicniont wj, 
for llic duel — Vour an- 

tagoMisl, (signed) if. \W^ ' Bm j||I 

Slap.”-- Mr. A. A Bliin- >^7 * I/ Wff 

den, U.iiielagh Uoad, ^ ^ f ^ ' ULM * I I 

Sheeniess on-Sea. // 


AN INTERNATIONAL \ ' j 
COPE ADDRESS. [ 

1 NOTICED a curi- ' A 
ous address in 'I tiK 
.Stranij gome months 
ago, and ai.i sending l ^ 
this as an example of ' 1 
the international code J 
applied to addresses. • J 
I hope it will reach jS 
you safely, as the 1W "'^1 
Office people are wnn> ^ A 
derfully clever and very 
painstaking.-* M r. C. A. '.f/' j 

Mcrrillees, c/o Milne, 

10, Warrebder Park 
Crescent, Edinburgh. 
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Mines S)ndicale, l.lil., 
155, rViuhunli Street, 
I.f>iidon This tojx*, 
while rletiichcd from 
I he ton bucket which 
IS used for hoisting ore, 
w.is raiMMl two or three 
liiindrcd feel before it 
w.is discoiercd thill the 
biukel was (h'lached. 
When the discovery 
was made tlie i*^, e w ^s 
lowered, and while this 
W'.is Iwirig done the end 
must have caught on 
SOUK thing in the shaft 
which ndd it and 
formed a loop through 
which the end of the 
rofie dropped after free* 
ing itself. When the 
rope was attached to 
the bucket, the weight 
of the latter tightened 
the knot, which was 
not noticerl until it 
reached the sheave • 
wheel alKive the shaft. 
— Mt. S. E iMiwler, 
Agent, 415, C'harlcs 
Buildings, Denier, 
Colorado. 
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I send is what remains of a tree which some years 
back overbalanced into the Wyong River, N.S.W. 
Struck aith its resemblance to a serpent, a local 
resident, with the aid uf a tin of while paint, turned 
out a creature of a somewhat terrifying as^iect. Will) 
the exception of the teeth, which are made of zinc, 
the “river-serpent” is entirely original. — Mr. L, B. 
Doardnian, Market Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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AN OPTICAL ILLUSION 

I SKND you a drawing wherein I have created an 
optical illusifiii artificially. Seen from point R 
you see the outside of the straw hat; from point 
A you see the inside. IVthaps a humorist woula say 
that when you turn a hat upside down you must see 
the inside. The top hat in the picture hns no other 
object than to sup|}i>rt the general idea of a compart- 
ment bat-rack, since the straw hat, if alone in its 
[Kirticiilar though usual position, might be mistaken 
for a dish or something else. You notice 1 dif" not 
continue the line of the inner circumference all round, 
but leave its position to the imagination, which is 
easily assumed by the inference of the shiulcd portion. 
That line continuation was omitted for the reason 
that its position is not the same in both cases. From 
point R the hat is an inclined plane in perspective 
necessarily, fur here the shadow also indicates llie 
outer hat-band, and pari tjf the upper left-hand brim 


ONE KXPO.SURK AND ONE SITTER 

I TOOK the foregoing photograph 
through a glass orn.imcnt lent me 
by a schoolfellow of mine named H. 
ji liner. The glass gave sixteen seiKirate 
images of the same object, with the 
ciiiious result .shown. — Mr. 11. Howard, 
VVi><xIslock Corner, Bedford Bark, 
Chiswick, \V. 


A “RIVKR-SRRPKNT.” 

\ LTHOU(l!I even now there re- 
mains some controversy as to the 
reality of the “.sea-serpent,” no opinion 
has so far liceii expressed as to th.e 
existence or otherwise of the “river- 
serpent.” The original of the photograph 
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is narrowed by the 
imaginary crown edge 
as well as diminish- 
ing perspective lines. 
From point A the hat 
is a vertical plane no 
longer in per.s[^ctive. 
and so the brim has 
equal width cverv- 
where, and wha^,wu 
loriucrly the putet 
iiat ’ band has now 
become an inner 
shadow ; so in this 
case the imaginaiy 
line shifts its |]i^tioif 
from where it was in 
the form(;r,ca 
— Mt. W. l* 
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A CLUSTER OF MASTERPIECES. 


HALF. It \}Cy" wrou* J^oid 
I “‘The iMooiisli 
(lanicrr 01 ‘A l)icjim ol 
(jrrinada’? ’ Hr had just 
finished one ot tlie most 
heaulifiil of his pu lines, and 
one which may he said to Im‘ iIk' sponltincous 
(>iil(oin(‘ fif I cuditon’s deep affei tion for the 
couiiLi V 111 nnIui li llic s( eiie is laid, 'fhe wliole 


a\emu ot liiMiiiant foliage, its hoiindaries 
()!• \\hiU‘sl rn.iihli, ami 111 ihe distance 
the towers of the fialace lise in Oriental 
mafjnirieence. A yoiin'; maiden, siiinptiioiisl\ 
clad, IS p.irinf^ the* tool court, while afti*r her 
strut, with almost conscious piulc*. a nimiU*i 
ol niai(nifi('enl peaicicks, whose laiiitiow 
plumage fills the whole* rorci;ioimd with .1 
woiiderlul ei'lecl of mingled lorm and (.oluiu. 




" OPHELIA." llY SIK |()l!\ J- MM I.AIS, R.A. 


picture seems imbued with the spirit of 
old Mooiish tonianc e, and depicts the tune 
when the Moots, monan hs for a thousand 
years, still Miled u\ei the land. “ Heautilul 
Oranada ' the soft note ot the lute no longer 
(loats through thy moonlit ‘Streets the 
serenade is no more, heaid beneath thy 
halconic’s ; the li\el\ castanet is silent upcjii 
thy hills/’ 

A stately garden- -this it is the* paintci 
shows us through which, overhung with 
ar('hc»s of, twining i iec*}ic*rs and boidiTcd bv 
cyjTresses and rose tiees in lull bloom, a.stn*am 
of water I i[)plc‘s and jmris. Its ccnir.se is an 

ViA wMii IQ. 


How skillullt has the ailist checked the 
long and monotonous line ol w'lute, that 
e\tc*iids from tlu* neck of the white' pLacock 
to the margin of the |»Ktuie, bv introduc ing 
the single slender te.ilhci ih.it stands out 
clearly ag.unsi the shadows cif the stonework ' 
How nalmall\, too, is the ftill plumage ol 
the otlu'i bud depictc'd , not a fi'alher but 
eontnbutes its share to the harmonious 
whole* ' 

It IS inlc^restmg to recall how the jiictuie 
came lo be p.unted for Us oiiginil owner, the 
I ite Sir Joseph Pease. In the e.uly spring 
01 summei ol 187^5 Sir Joseph and Ladv 
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By J. J. I* MKISSOMI k 

» Plfttn hf! Vniiwll 


Pfiisc Weir iinitcil hy L(‘i^htnn lo (mII ami 
sff his Spanisli ,lv( i('hes Among the draw- 
ings was one ol the old Moorish paKu'C at 
(jian.ida, with the Kiver I'diro iiinning 
tliiough It, and anothi’r sliowed .1 small girl 
fei'ding pe.K o( ks in a g.iidt,!) 

“ \\ In, " impined La<l\ 1 'ease, “ don't > on 
jjiil the hllle girl and tlie neaeoc ks in Hit 
garden oi ihe palai t* ^ ’ 

Leighton was imik h stun k h\ llu idea and 
|iroiiiised lo do sn “Will von do ii lor 
nie^’' (|ueiied Sir |os( pi*. “With all m\ 
luMrt ' " was the instant n sponse, and h\ the 
IK \l Mav the pielure wa'^ <lul\ Imished and 
I vhiliited at the Rrival A(ad(m\ 

The “()phtlia” hy vSn h)hn lAvrett 
Mill. us li.i>. ht'en widely aeel.umed liv manv 
(Miiinent (iitics as thi go-at l‘aiglish p.iinter^ 
m.ister|)K ee*. One admmng <niK do«*s noi 
lu‘silal(* lo say that it is Jin<* f»l the most 
m.irvt*IIoiisl\ eomplete .ind .ueiir.ile studu s 
o( Valiir \ VI r made iiv the hand f»l man 
Whtn Millais In upon the lamoiis passag* 
m “ 1 lamlet 

IIu iriitrnis, lu'.tvs with iImu ihiMk, 

PuH'd IIm* pO'il WKllli hulll lui IKC’‘l<i<||')U'« l.i\ 

I II iiKidilv dc till, 

he summoned all his [)owers to j).unt sia h .1 


[iietiire of the dead Ophelia .is had nothtliMe 
been attempted. He was a member ol tlie 
pre-Raphaelite brotheihood - that little hand 
of zealous and hopeful vonng painteis who e 
work is signali/ed hy infinile pains in 1 rafts 
manship 'I'hi y weie nan who ilif.inied 
dtcMtiis and saw \isions a.s hi‘eame vcaith 
Ne\er did ihev let their \isions hei<aiie 
ohsi med hy tht‘ ijuahly .nul miciheienii* ol 
then paint. hAeiy liiu*, tven haii, i\«in 
hl.'ule of grass w.is deiat led with seui| Jiilons 
('are. 

No soom I had the idi a of tin de.ul ( )))Ik I ..1 
n.ished .across the paiiiU r's hiam than ht 
h(‘lhought him of a model the onl\ iiKith I 
Some time ludoie, an artist liiiml h.id dis 
eover(.'d hi'htnd the counter ol .1 honiu I shop 
.1 young woman ol sinking mien and le.iUnt's 
A wealth of h.iii lik(' burnished eoppn hung 
above her pale brow. 'This was h.h/aheth 
Siddal, daughter ol a Slu Ifield tiadt sni;m I lei 
disc'o\erer mtKKliK'ed her to his fi How artists, 
.ind she fieijiieiith sat as model lo .Mill.iis, 
Holman Hunt, and Dante (Jahriel Rossetti 
'To Rossetti she was a “ heaiitilul, pui(.% and 
lov.ihle erealine." She was his ideal - the fiih 
lilment of all his a‘slheti(' longings He taught 
her lo p:iint, and she |)io\cd hersell .111 apt and 
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accomplished pupil. Eight years later they 
were married, but, alas for their hopes ! their 
connubial bliss proved only too short-lived. 
Within two years the beautiful model was 
strw;ken down with a mortal illness. A few 
days later she died. Rossetti became 
almost franti(' with grief and despair. In a 
touching farewell M'ene he placed the manu- 
script of all Ins unpublLdied i)oems insid^his 
dead wife’s cciffin *‘\’oii were the inspiration 
of my woik,” he cried “ 'I'o you only does 
my work belong ” 

In the spring of 1852 “Ophelia” was 
finished by Millais and sent to the Royal 
Academy. riiere, strange to say, it met 


which his genius seemed to find its widest 
scope. Meissonier, of all the world’s fxiinters, 
was facile princeps master of ^enre painting. 
For him, as lor Millais, in the first flii'Ji 
of his jire-Raphaehte ^eal, nothing was too 
minute to notice, too difficult fijr transcription. 
His critics state that he painted all his pictures 
under a magnifying glass, but, although there 
may be many who are not lost in admiration 
of the PVench painter’s handiwork, theie *11 c 
none who deny him overmastering genius m 
techni(]ue. His was the art of taking pains . 
accuracy was his aim, and to olitain accuracy 
no sacrifice was too gieat, eithei on his own 
[)art or on the part of his models He 



"I'lYSSks DKRIDINO POLVPHKMUS." 

with almost universal condemnation It was 
so different fiom the art of the day. Peofile 
could not understand it, and were therekire 
incapahle of ajjprecialing it. 'I’om 'J’aylor, 
of Punchy was the only critic to appraise it at 
its true worth, and, it is said, Millais cared 
more lor the praise of 'I’oin Taylor than he 
did lor the censorious bickerings of all the 
rest of the (Titles pui together. 

Six years after the young English painter 
who was afterwards become so famous 
painted his “ Ophelia,” on the other .side of 
the Channel, Jean I /nils Ernest Meissonier, 
who had already attained celebrity, was at 
work on one of those preciejus canvases in 


Bv J. M W. lURNKR R .\ 

nearly killed them with fatigue 'Fhey had to 
pose in [lostures which made every fibre of 
their bodies twmige in agony Many stories 
arii told m Paris of the sufferings of 
Me’ssonier'.s models 

Of his own work Meissonier wrote’ ‘ 1 
am perhaps the most impossible for all h\ing 
painters to copy, for I have no method, no 
settled formula Fa('e to face with Nature, I 
know nothing beforehand ; I look at her, 1 
listen ; .she carries me away, suggesting what 
I must d(3, how I must sei/e her and make 
her my owm I begin just whera the spirit 
mows me, and so neaily all my drawings 
hiiV(‘ pieces of pa|)ei fiasted on to them, on 
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•‘THK SKA Sl'KIJ* ' 

one side or the* oilier, to s.iv nothing; of the 
strips of wood .idded to my painted < anxases ” 
Melssoniei was esseiitiiiHv .1 painter of 
men.* I'o him man w;i-» imieh nioi'i- bcMiitiful 
than woman “1 have,’' he remarked, “neither 
aptitude nor desire lor the tenderness of the 
brush “ “ I.el well alone" he Ihouj^ht a 

motto fit only for the shig^'aid He hmisell 
was always altering , never satisfied “ When 
ever/* he wrote, “ I have tried to paint a 
given subjeejL, twery detail of whic h has been 
decided upon in adxance, the work has 
become uuinterebting, odious, to me My 



iiY n o. kossKrii. 

touch IS vc’ry raiiid. ^ on see the luminoui' 
p.iml at once in nn eaiuases : my sketches 
are written studies 

In the iiic'liire (?f “Soldiers (jambling,*' 
|)iiichascil bv the* late Sir Richaro 
Wallace, now' at Hertford Hoiisi*. the artist 
has giNcn us a truly dramatic theme. Wt 
see the rough interior of a typical guard 
loom 'I'wo men have been gambling, but 
the game is now' at an end. It is easy to 
see flow the luck has gone 'Fhe victor leans 
forw'iird cm the tabic, a smile of in.solent 
triumph on his lips. He is asking a question 





‘THK rorNll^SS rO'lOCKA” Bv ancikmca kauffmann. 

Frtnn n Philo hy Ilnnfttainol 


‘ have you had enough ? lie seems to 

say Ills of)ponenl hangs back, scowling, 
moody, and irresolute ; while their barrack 
room coiiTjianions press eagerly forward to 
catch the as yet uns[)oken answer. 

lUit if we may detect a resemblance 
between the groat Fjenchnian and Millais in 
his yinilh in I'ortain (pialities of colouring and 
technique, is there not a certain kinship be 
tween the painterof ‘‘Ophelia*’ and Sir Edward 
Hurne-Jones? Only the lattcr*s mysticism 
never once deserted him, but followed him all 
througli his artistic career “ King Cophetua 


and the Heggai Maid ” w'as painted at the 
very height of his renown, anil is perhajis 
the most com|ileteof all lUirnc Jones’s works 
Since its exhibition in 181S4 it has never lost 
its [Popularity with picture critics and the 
public 'Fhe theme is one that has often 
been treated by [Kiintcrs, but surely never 
treated with such overwhelming s[)lendour of 
craftsmanship and gorgeous detail as here 
The [lainter seems to have poured all his 
wealth ot fancy and ‘'plendoiir of colour 
into its composition All i he 'accessories of 
insignia of Royalty and wc.ilth- -the co.stly 
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niarbl^ rich^rap^ry, blue and purple, rose 
and violet'— throw the more into relief 
the figure of the low-bom but beautiful 
maiden whom King Cophetua has seated upon 
His throne. It has been remarlced that the 
chased armour of the Royal (over and the 
crown which be bears in his hand are very 
marvela of/ the goldsmith’s art. Standing 
behind aiul above the curiously wrought 
throne are two fair and stately children ; 
behind and beyond a glimpse of blue sky 
and woodbnd is revealed. 

But nothing in the picture attracts the 
attention from its central, supreme idea— the 
self-abasement of the warrior-king in the 
presence of the woman he loves. Even 
though she, whom he has raised to share his 
throne, be a shrinking l)eggar maid, yet he is 
lost in her worship. - • 

It is a singular coincidence that in the very 
year of Sir John Millais’s birth a picture was 
hung in position in the Royal Academy which 
has been held to be the masterpiece of its 
author in its higher degree as the “ Ophelia ” 
is the masterpiece of Millais. It is related 
that Rogers, the poet, one day presented a 
copy of Pope’s ” Odyssey” to the great 
'lurner. The volume was afterwards carried 
about for a matter of two years by the painter, 
with the following passage heavily marked in 
the* margin : — 

Now oflf at sea, and from the shallows clear, 

As far as human voice could reach the ear ; 

With taunts the distant giant I accost, 

Hear me, oh Cyclm ! hw, ungracious host, 

, 'Twas on no coWaid, no ignoble slave, 

Thou tnedital’st thy meal in yonder cave. 

Cyclop ! if any, pitying thy disgrace, 

Ask who disfigured thus that eyeless face ? 

Say ’twas Ulysses ; 'iwas his deed declare, 
Laertes* son of Ithaca the fair ; 

Ulysses, far in fighting fields renown’d, 

Before whose arm Troy tumbled to the ground. 
Thus I ; while raging he repeats his cries 
With hands uplifted to the starry skies. 

The picture limning forth the scene 
conjured up by the poet was begun, arrested, 
tnd begun again, and Turner seriously set 
ibout the production of a masterpiece. Hut 
>o high was hi.^ ideal that for a long time it 
teemed as if “Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus*’ 
ATould never have an existence. But at last, 
n a frenzy of inspiration, the painter fomid 


the masterpiece looming suddenly, almost 
miraculoa^y, one day from the canm. The 
golden and crimson light of a brilliant sunrise 
illumined it We see the gorgeous galk)^ 
Ulysses on the point of embarking mSi 
the island where dwelt the terrible Cycl^. 
On the top of the cliff the monster. 
seen writhing in his blind, impotent . rag^ 
while close inshore are the remains of the 
fire in which the fatal edive-staff was heat^; 
by Ulysses and bis companions preparatory 
to putting out the Cyclop’s eye. 

Still more mystic, even more ipmantic 
than the painter of “ King Cophetua,” was 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. “ The Sea Spell ^ 
is not considered one of his finest works, 
although it bears the stamp of the artist’s 
peculiar genius in its every brush-mark. Yet 
he himself, doubtless owing to the conditions 
under which it was painted, esteemed thii' 
canvas as amongst his m&t cherished worluu 
^He penned a sonnet especially, for it, and: 
'inscribed it on the base of the frame:— 

Her lute hangs shadowed in the apple tree, 

While Hashing fingers weave the sweet-strung spell 
Between its cords : and as the wild notes swell 
The sea-bird for those branches leaves the sea. 

But to what sound her listening ear stoops she ? 

What nether-worid gulf-whisi^rs doth she hear 
Jn answering echoes from what planisphere, 

Along the wind, along the estuary? 

She sinks into her spell ; and when full soon 
I let lips move and she soars unto her song. 

What creatures of the midmost main shall throng 
In furrowed surf-clouds to the summoning rune ; 

Till he, the fated mariner, hears her cry. 

And up her rock, bare-lireasted, comes to die 1 

One of the most famous, well as one of 
the most charming, pictures in the galleries 
of Europe is the portrait of the Countess 
Potocka in the Berlin Gallery. To high 
workmanship is adderl an extreme charm 
possessed by few, if any, paintings of equal 
merit For a century the name of the aitist 
has rested in obscurity, although it has been 
generally attributed .to Angelica Kauffmann. 
This supposition, however, rests upon a veiy 
slender basis. Count Potocka, so .the story 
goes, was once deeply infatuated by the 
charms of the fair yet gifted {>ainter. What 
more natural, therefore, than that* she should 
paint the portrait of the lady who ultimately 
became his wife ? 





The Scarlet Runner. 

III.— THE ADVENTURE OF THE MASKED BALL.* 


By C N. AND A. M. Williamson. 

Aw hors of •* 7'he Lightning Conductor^ 


IIRISTOPHER RACE drew 
up Scarlet Runner before the 
door of the new Atheno^m 
Restaurant, and beckoned a 
tall porter, in dark greewand 
gold lace, to take a note which 
he held up. But as the liveried giant would 
have obeyed, with a dignified regard for his 
own importance, another motor drew up in 
front of Christophers. It contained two 
ladies, and as one was getting out the porter’s 
services were <|ue. Christopher ^resigned 
himself to wait until good-byes were said, a 
kiss given and taken, a forgotten word spoken 
at the instant of descent, and as he waited 
he was conscious that two men, who were 
talking in the doorway, discussed him - or 
his car. 

One of the men he knew slightly as a 
crony of his rich uncle’s. The other, who 
was young, exceedingly well dressed, and so 
good-looking as to be almost picturesque, 
had pale olive features which seemed vaguely 
fiimiliar to Christopher. Probably the elderly 
major was explaining Scarlet Runner and 
Scarlet Runner’s owner— from the uncle’s 
[)omt of view. At least, this was the idea 
which jumped into Christopher’s mind, and 
kindled a flash of amusement mingled with 
a little sulphurous smoke of annoyance. But 
just then the lady who was leaving the motcir 
in front of his contrived to disengage her- 
self from her importunate hostess, and 
Christopher saw her face. It was so striking 
that for a few seconds he forgot that he was 
being discussed, forgot that he was stiffly and 
mechanically holding tij) a letter. Chris- 
topher Race had always an eye for a beautiful 
woman. 

'Phis one was beautiful ; but it was not 
only her beauty which Christopher found 
arresting, nor was it in the very least the fact 
that she was perfectly dressed, though he 
knew the difference between a woman who 
was well dressed and one who was not. 

“ 'I'hat girl can’t be more than twenty-four, 
if she’s that ; yet the whole history of the 
world seems lookftig out of her eyes — any- 
how, all the art, and music, and drama of 
the world,” was the curious thought .that 
tumbled awkwardly into his head'. 

It was curious, yet there was something of 
truth m it. Christopher, who could be 


My Friend the Chauffeur^' etc. 

imaginative and impressionable — especially 
when he was hungry or a little tired — had a 
feeling that here was the type which had 
inspired artists and musicians and lovers — if 
lovers, then also soldiers — since civilisation 
seethed out of chaos. She was the kind of 
woman who ought always to have a soft leit- 
motiv playing as she moved upon the scene 
— like a heroine of melodrama. Yes, she 
was distinctly the heroine. Wherever she 
appeared, things would begin to happen. 

“ Yes, sir; you called me, I think, sir?” 

It was the voice of the green and gold 
porter. He had handed the lady out of the 
motor-car ; the motor-car was gliding away ; 
the lady was bowing to her friend ; the major 
wa.s shaking hands with the picturesque 
young man. In another moment there would 
be “ How do you do’s ” to say, and, “ Is it 
long since you heard from your uncle ? ” 

“Oh — er —yes,” Christopher answered 
the giant, briskly. He thought that he 
would not be sorry to escape a broadside 
from the retired oflicer, “ I want to leave 
this letter for Lord Arrowdale. He’s to 
lunch here, I believe, and will be inquiring 
for a letter.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the porter, and 
took the envelope. But he was not quick 
enough to save Christopher from the major, 
who came forward and said all the things 
that Christopher had known he would say 
— given the chance. 'Phe young man 
answered civilly, and even explained with- 
out petulance his mention of f^rd Arrow- 
dale’s name, which the elderly go.ssip had 
caught. “ No, I don’t know him ; never 
met him in my life. A friend wanted him 
to try my car. Promised to leave a note 
here making an appointment.” 

As he talked on, from the tail of his eye 
he watched the progress of the lady. She 
had been met in the doorway by the pic- 
ture.sque young man, and they were speaking 
together now with a kind of suppressed 
eagerness. If it had not seemed too ridi- 
culously conceited to fancy such a thing, 
Christopher would have had the idea that 
he was the subject of their conversation. 

“ Well, ta, ta. Next time I write old 
Jamey I’ll tell him his nephew’s looking 
prosperous,” said the major, and sidled off 
without a backward glance. As he did 
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* VOU I IKK ADVENTURES ? VOU AKB INVITED TO ARRANGE ONE,** 


$ 0 ^ before (^hristopher could 
guide Scarlet Runner away, the 
picturesque young man had left 
the ^rl standing in the door and 
hurried forward. 

“ I beg your pardon, but may 
I speak to you ? ” he exclaimed. 

Christopher paused, a foot 
on the clutch-pedal. Another 
car lurked ready for Scarlet 
Runner’s place, or must slip in 
ahead. 

“ What I want is to ask if you 
will lunch with us,” the stranger 
rushed on, by way of holding the 
motorist’s attention. 

“4.unch with you?” echoed 
Christopher, astonished. “ You 
mistake me for someone 
else ” 

“No, no,” said the other. 

“ Major Norburn has told me 
everything. You like adven- 
tures ? You are invited to 
arrange one.” 

That caught Christopher, as it 
was meant to. “ Very well. I’m 
with you,” said he. And per- 
haps he thought of the lady, 
hoping to be with her as well. 

“ I’ll get out of the way here, 
drive my car to the garage close 
by, and come back.” 

“Without fail?” 

“ Without fail.” 

five minutes later Christopher returned, 
walking so rapidly round the corner that 
he took his host and hostess unawares. 
They were still standing in the wide door- 
way of the fashionable new restaurant, and 
had not expected him back so soon, for 
they were deep in conversation. The young 
man appeared to be urging something upon 
the girl with great earnestness, while she 
shook her head, refusing to be convinced. 
As Christopher drew nearer, hesitating to 
intrude upon the pair, so intent upon each 
other, she shrugged her shoulders and threw 
out her hands slightly, as if yielding the 
[^int at last. “Oh, very well, I promise,” 
Christopher heard her say; “if it must be, 
it must.” 

^ Her voice was American, soft and sweet, 
with the oddly childish intonations of the 
Southern girl. Yet Christopher had thought 
that she looked French, or Spanish perhap.^ 
and the delicate chiselling of her features 
had remindM him of early portraits of the 
Empress Eugenie in her days of girlish beauty. 


It was only as Christopher came close 
upon them that she looked up and saw him, 
with a start of surpri.se, evidently not wholly 
agreeable, though she half-smiled, civilly. 
I’he start warned her companion, and he 
turned to welcome his guest with an im}>ul- 
sive air which was rather engaging. Ye.s, 
certainly, he was extremely good-looking. 
Christopher would barely have gtiessed it 
possible for an Englishman to so 
picturesque in. ordinary frock coat and fcilk 
hat ; yet this man was English “ You’ll think 
I'm mad,” he s;iid, smiling. “ But even that’s 
better than to l)e commonplace, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Assuredly,” .said Chri.stopher. 

“ 1 thought you’d be of that opinion, Mr. 
Race.” 

“ You know my name ? ” 

“From Major Norburn. Even the name 
of yiHir splendid car. It’s the same as an 
introduction. And now I will introduce you 
to Miss Daiivray. 'J’hen I’ll introduce my- 
self. My name is Bonsonby Fitzgerald ; and 
if someone else were introducing me, he’d 
prolxil)ly tell you that I don’t do anything in 
the same way as other people.” 
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Ponsonby Fitzgerald ! The young man's 
handsome face and figure appeared upon its 
own background now. He had written a 
• ^ueer novel, which made a sensation on the 
str^gth of its queerness ; and out of the 
novel he bad woven u play which owed its 
success to the same quality. People knew 
him and talked of him still, though he had 
not since written another novel or anol;tier 
play. There were things about him in the 
pai)ers sometimes. He went to country 
houses, and was said to be entertaining. 
Christopher knew now tliat he had seen the 
pale olive face bowing and smiling in 
resi»on.se to a call for “ Author ! " on the first 
night of the (luoer play, three or four years 
ago— in the palmy days when Christf)pher 
always went to first nights, generally took 
stage boxes, and gave suppers afterwards. 

“ WeVe in a dilemma, Miss l!)auvray and 
I,” Fitzgerald went on, “ and we want you to 
help us out of it." 

The girl raised her long, beautifully-pen- 
cilled eyebrows. They seemed to say, “ Oh, 
please count me out of this. It is your 
affair; I am passive.” And yet Miss Dauvray 
did not look like one who took life passively. 


There were curious depths in her eyes, 
capable of tragedy, which interested Chris- 
topher. And his interest made him enter 
the more readily into the spirit of the adven- 
ture — comedy or drama, or whatever it might 
turn out to be. 

“ Help you ? ” he repeated, smiling. “To 
the half of my kingdom ! ” 

“ Or the whole of your motor-car ? ” 

“That /s my kingdom,” retorted Chris- 
topher. But he was faintly disappointed as 
he realized that, after all, he had merely 
captured a client. 

I'hey went in to luncheon. Mr. Fitzgerald 
had engaged a table which was laid with two 
covers, but in an instant it was rearranged 
for three. “And now for business,” exclaimed 
Filygcrald, in his lively, enthusiastic way, 
which made him seem very boyish, though 
his years might have been twenty-nine or 
thirty. “ Miss Dauvray and I have an impor- 
tant job on for the ist of April, and we're 
going to propose that you shall be the ‘ Co.' 
in our partnership.” 

'rhe Southern girl neither assented nor 
protested, though Fitzgerald challenged her 
with his great, daring black eyes. She 
trifled with a bunch of violets 



beside her plate, her lovely face 
unsmiling, ll occurred to Chris- 
topher that she had scarcely 
spoken at all, yet to him, at least, 
she dominated the scene. It was 
like being in a play, he thought, 
where everybody s(X>ke except the 
heroine, and thus emphasized 
her muteness. He guessed she 
was displeased that Fitzgerald's 
impulsive indiscretion had dragged 
a stranger into their friendly con- 
fidence.s, for no matter what reason, 
and he felt uncomfortable and 
guilty. 

“ I'm to be a sleeping part- 
ner?” asked Christopher, wish- 
ing himself elsewhere, though his 
interest was entangled. 

“ On the contrary, you're to be 
very wide awake. But I'll tell 
you all about it. Of course you’ve 
heard of the Van Bouten ball 
next week ? ” 

Of course Christopher had, and 
.said so. For the past fortnight 
the papers had rained paragraphs 
about the Van Bouten ball. It 
was to be a masked ball, and was 
planned to rival in magnificence 
the hi.storic affair at Devonshire 
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House in Diamond Jubilee year. Miss 
Van Bouten,'^a patent yeast heiress, was as 
renowned for her beauty as for her millions. 
She and a carefully-selected aunt had taken 
and restored a fine old abbey of Henry Vll.’s 
day, conveniently near London. A year ago 
the young heiress had been presented and 
raptured society ; also she had captured, or 
was on the point of capturing, the Marquess 
of Arrowdale. Now she and the aunt were 
giving this ball, at which, it was -said, after 
the unmasking, her engagement to Lord 
Arrowdale would perhaps be announced. 

Nowadays Christopher Race did not take 
so keen a personal interest in social inalti*rs 
as he had when his position as his uncle’s 
hcir,was thought to be assured, and he had 
nothing better to do than to amuse himself. 
Now he was very busy trying to win back his 
uncle’s respect and— incidentally — his own 
self-respect. Still, he knew all about the ball, 
and had read the ()arugruphs with a certain 
interest, because .it was on the cards that he 
might be engaged by Lord Arrowdale to 
motor a f)arty of people from town to St. 
Ronan’s Mount. 

“ We have a scheme for the night of the 
ball which will be the sensation of the 
century, if we can only carry it out,” Fitz- 
gerald went on. It falls on April ist, you 
know. Rut that gives you no hint of our 
brilliant idea — though it da/ give us our 
inspiration. We had reason to believe, up to 
last night, that the plan was in the best work< 
ing order ; but — the schemes of mice and 
nfen ! One of our best mice suddenly failed 
us— influenza or something obvious. 'I’he 
wheels w'ouldti’t go round w'ithout him — 
literally ; because he’s a motorist. I was up- 
set ; but I reflected, ‘ When in doubt, always 
consult an American girl,’ .so I called Miss 
Dauvray into consultation. ‘ No chaperon,’ 

1 .said ; and, having the courage of her con- 
victions, she consented to a lunch at the 
ultra-respectable Athenaeum. While I waited 
for her 1 saw you — and your car. ‘ What a 
beauty!’ I said to myself. (Don’t blush ; 1 
mean the car.) * Now, if only itfe had a 
motor like that to do our trick ! ’ 

“Just then came along Major Norburn. 
In six words he told me your car’s history. 
Your audacity and originality captivated my 
imagination on the instant. I felt you were 
the man for us, if we could secure you. And 1 
lost no time in trying to secure you, did 1 ? ” 

Christopher laughed responsively. The 
man’s gaiety was contagious, and he had 
that illusivie quality, magnetism, which draws 
followers. 


•‘/f(Efw I secured you?” he dashed on, 
encouraged. ' 

“ 1 must hear the scheme before pledging 
myself,” smiled Christopher. 

“ Unfortunately, that’s just what you ca^jf 
do. You see, it’s to be a great joke. We tfust 
you, of course ; one knows one’s man 
instantly in some cases. • But still — well, 
we’re pledged not to let out the secret to any- 
one unless he is first enlisted as one of us. 
rhiij much I can say, though. We want you 
to take us — Miss Dauvray, myself, and 
several friends — to St. Runan’s Mount for 
the ball in your ripping motor-car. We don’t 
mean to stay late ; in fact, we can promise 
that you’ll be back in town before most of 
the guests have stopped dancing. Now, what 
do you say, when, in addition to * short 
hours,’ you’ll be in for a splendid adventure 
—just the .sort of thing to appeal to you?” 

“ It’s rather odd,” said Christopher, “but 
my errand here this morning was to leave a 
note for Lord Arrow'dale, making an appoint- 
mi'nt for a talk about motoring a party of Ais 
friends to St. Ronan’s for the ball.” 

Miss Dauvray looked up suddenly, and 
was nobly beautiful with the ivory curve of 
her cheeks stained a deep rose-colour. Still 
she did not speak. She was supposed to be 
eating plovers’ egg.s, but she had not shown 
much appreciation of them, considering the 
amount they would probably add to Mr. 
Fitzgerald's bill. Christopher had always 
understood that American girls were spark- 
lingly fluent in conversation, 'fhis lovely, 
dramatic-looking creature appeafed to be art 
exception to the rule, however ; or was it 
only by way of marking her disapproval of 
the stranger ^ 

Christopher was glad when she looked up. 
It gave him his first real chance to see what 
her eyes were like. No ; it was no]f necessary 
for a woman with such eyes to say much with 
her lips. Still, what did the eyes say ? Some- 
thing, very expressively, very ardently but 
what ? Was she pleased to hear that there 
was a chance of his being engaged to take 
another party to the ball? Why did she 
flush when he mentioned an appointment 
with Lord Arrowdale ? " 

“Is I.ord Arrowdale lunching here?” 
inquired Fitzgerald, glancing about. 

“At half-past two, 1 believe — so said the 
friend who asked me, by Lord Arrowdale’s 
request, to leave a note for him here. It’s 
not yet half-past one. But even if he were 
here I shouldn’t know it, for I’ve never seen 
him My friend recommended me and my 
car, as Lord Arrowdale’s biggest one has had 
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a bad accident, and he’d promised it to friends know that Milly Van Bouten — or her aunt, 
whom he didn’t want to disappoint. So it's who poses as hostess — has offeitd the Scrope 
not for him exactly. I fancy he’s to "be a blue diamond as a prise for the greatest 
^member of the house-party at St. Ronan’s.” sensation of the evening.” 

" \ *1 Yes ; he is. I know him slightly. So “ Meaning the handsomest costume ? ” • 

als^ does Miss Dauvray. He's never seen “ Not exactly that, for it can even be won 

you ? ” by a party. Indeed, I think it will be won 

“ Never.” by mv party. What she means is to give the 

“ Well, then, as you're strangers to each diamond to the person or group of persons 

other, and you and I have known each otlTer, whose appearance and manner of entrance 

man and boy, for at least half an hour, J do creates the greatest sensation. That’s the 

think you might give me the preference over sort of offer to excite original invention and 

Arrowdale. You aren't pledged to him in any make talk and excitement, and talk and 

Way yet?” excitement will boom the ball — save it from 

“ No,” Christopher admitted. dullness — help it to go down into history as 

“When you keep that appointment couldn’t masked ball of the twentieth century, 
you tell him you are engaged, but cofild 'Fhat’s why she’s having it masked ; it cap be 
recommend him some ordinary chauffeur so much more sensational, rouse so much 
with a fine car, which would suit his ,piir[M)sc more fun and speculation, than even the best 
just as well ? ” fancy dress dance.” 

“What if I recommended such a chauffeur “I should have thought it rather risky to 
and such a car to you ? '' let masked guests into such a house, and 

“ Ah, but an ordinary chauffeur wouldn’t among such jewels as are sure to be worn,” 

suit our purpose at all. We must have a said Christopher. 

gentleman. Mr. Race, we want jw/— don't “Of course, that danger was di.scussed,” 
we, Miss Dauvray?” returned Fit/gerald, “and Mrs. Appleton, 

He appealed to her with an insistent the aunt, opposed the idea of masks at first, 
eagerness. E^is eyes seemed almost to flash but Milly overruled her, as she always does, 
light to hers across the little flower-decorated and it was arranged for the general safety 
table. that a ‘ society detective ’ sort of person should 

“ Yes," she said, softly. Christopher sec the face of at least one member of each 
noticed now that she was looking tired, party as that [wirty entered. Also, everyone 
Her eyes were gentle and sad, and oddly must show his card of invitation. You see, 
wistful, as she turned them to his in support that gives protection enough, and, besides, 
of her one word. It was as if she appealed there arc sure to be lots of detectives hover- 
to him. But -did she want him to consent ing about in disguise, watching every do6r. 
or refuse ? He felt suddenly a passionate You're not afraid of losing your pearls, are 
desire to understand her. 'flie way to do so you, Miss Dauvray?” 
was to see more of her. He tvould see more “ Not at .'ll!,” said the girl, absent-mindedly, 
of her. “ In that case,” he said, “ I am at as if she were thinking of something else, 
your orders.” 

“It's settled — 
you're one of us ! ” 
exclaimed Fitzgerald. 

“ Yes,” .said Chris- 
topher. 

“Then you shall 
hear the whole thing. 

This is, of course, in 
strictest confidence.” 

“ Of course.” 

“ It would spoil all 
the fun if it got out.” 

“Need I a&sure 
you it won’t get oiifr' 
through me ? ” 

“ No, you needn’t « 

Well, as you’ve heard 
all about the ball, you 
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“Naturally ^everybody wants to get that 
diamond, which Milly Van Bouten bought 
at Christie's on purpose to offer in this way. 
Myself, 1 rather think she hopes Arrowdale 
may get it, as it would please him, and 
then there'd be a chance of its coming 
back to her in the end — though I know 
for a fact that he hasn't proposed yet, 
in spite of all the talk. For my part, 
I want to get it. I discovered that Miss 
Dauvray had.also set her heart on annexing 
it. This suggested our putting our heads 
together. Milly got the diamond a bargain, 
and the day after she was offered tlirce times 
what she paid by the American millionaire, 
Jim Scrope-Saunders, who fancies himself to 
be an offshoot of the real Scropes. She 
wouldn’t sell it ; what was twelve thousand 
pounds to Milly ? But it’s something to us ; 
and if we get the prize, as w^e shall, our idea 
IS to sell to Scrope-Saunders and divide 
among our assistants- the biggest portion lor 
ourselves, as is only fair, since we're the 
originators of the idea, 'rhere'll be five in it, 
including yourself now, and two men who are 
friends of mine. Whatever happens, you're 
sure of adventure, and whatever you like to 
charge for .^^ur car and your services. If we 
get the diamond, your sliare will be five 
hundred pounds. How does that strike ‘ 
you ? ” 

“ As most generous — too generous for me 
to accept,” ;5aid Christopher. 

“ We’ll force you to accept. But never 
mind that part now. I told you that a friend 
with a motor had failed us. A motor is 
necessary because, when we’ve made our sen- 
sation, we must be able to dash away, as up-to- 
date highwaymen should. But, oh, perhaps 
I forgot to mention that we're to be high- 
waymen ? ” And he laughed out, boyishly. 

“ Vou did forget that part.'* Christopher 
laughed too, “And Mi.ss Dauvray”— he 
could not resist bringing her in — “ is she to 
be a highway woman ? ” 

“ She’s to be an abbess,” Fitzgerald 
answered for the girl, without giving her time 
to speak. “ We’re all to be monks at first, 
we four men. At the right moment were to 
throw off our cowls, but she’s to remain an 
abbess. She’s to he out of it then, except 
that she’s coming away with us, lest they 
should tease the secret from her, and 
eventually she’s to restore all the stolen 
jewels to their owners.” 

“ The stolen jewels ! ” echoed Christopher, 
bewildered. 

** I don't tronder you’re growing woolly. 1 
never could explain anything lucidly, except 


on paper. I can do it all right there. In 
fact, Tm a nailer at it. But therein lies the 
sensation — our hoj^ of winning the prize. 
Everybody will have racked hts and her 
brains for eccentric and momificent costume^ 
people will be walking atout crusted with 
jewels. We can’t rival the millionaires on 
their own ground, but we can make our own 
effec^t, which we warrant will beat theirs — 
and get off the best of jokes on them at 
the same time. We shall walk in as Miss 
Dauvray’s party; she will be responsible for 
the four of us ; she will lift her veil and show 
her face to the man at the door who’s taking 
stock of features. She’s pretty well known, 
and, besides, she’s an old school friend of 
Milly Van Bouten’s, and could have been 
included in the hou.se-party if she hadn’t 
chosen . to help us instead. As 1 said, 
.she’ll be an abbess, dressed in the dark 
blue and white of the Sister House which 
used to exist within a stone’s throw of 
St. Ronan’s Monastery, in the good old days 
before Henry VIII. was King. We’U be 
in the St. Ronan garb, 'of course, which will 
at once excite interest, as there’s a terrible 
ghost story still extant at St. Ronan's, which 
concerns four monks who were found walled 
up in the oldest part of the house, when a 
room was added, and who 'haunt the place 
to this day — usually accompanied, for some 
reason, by the figure of an abbess from the 
Sister House, who weeps and sobs and 
wrings her hands.” 

Miss Dauvray .shivered faintly, and said 
the words over again in her low, vibrant 
voice, as if they had impressed her fancy 
grimly : “ ITeifs and sobs and wrings her 

hands*' But Fitzgerald hurried on, and did 
not seem to hear the murmured repetition. 

“Then, when we’ve made our effect,” said 
he, gaily, “we suddenly throw off our 
monkish robes and appear as masked; tup 
booted, belted highwaymen from the Wild 
West of America. We shall be bristling with 
howie knives and big revolvers (not really 
loaded, of course), and while two of us — you, 
perhaps, and one other — guard the exits, the 
other two will hold up the crowd and make 
’em hand over their valuables in the most 
realistic manner.” 

“ Won’t it rather frighten timid w’omen ? ” 
Christopher ventured to protest. 

“There are no timid w^omen in these days 
— anyhow, not in our set. All that * went 
out ’ as long ago as the seventies, I should 
say. Besides, nobody will be frightened that 
night at anything that anybody else d^s. 
Eccentricity will be the order of the evening. 
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People will give us their things like birds ; 
iheyMl expect us to shuffle them up like 
numbers in a hat, and offer them round 
. again, or something of the sort. But this is 
'where the real surprise comes in. We won’t 

anything so tame.” 

“ What will you do ?” 

“ We’ll make off with the whole boodle 
as fast as we can in your motor-car.” 

“ By Jove I ” said Christopher, looking 
blank* 

Ha, ha ! If you don’t understand, pre- 
jKired as you are, how much less will they ? 
It will be the great April fool trick of the 
world.” 

“For you. But won*: it sfjoil Miss Van 
Bouten’s ball ? ” 

“ Make a guess as to what we mean to do 
next.” 

“ I swear I’m in the dark.” 

“ All this will hapi^en just before supper. 
There’s to be a grand sit-down supper, and 
unmasking. People will be in the most 
awful quandary. By that time they won’t 
know whether they’ve been the victims of a 
grand joke or whether they’ve been robbed 
of their little all; but— they’ll go in to 
supper, except the poor detectives, who’ll 
be scurrying round like mice for news of 
the mysterious motor. Then will appear a 
great di.sh — a pie, with a wonderful cover. 
It will be set down by a servant (he’ll be 
in our pay ; not Miss Van Bouten’s, by the 
by) on t!ie principal table, with a re(]uest 
for Miss Van Buuten herself to cut it. She 
will do so ; and in that pie will be all the 
.stolen jew'els, with our visiting-cards on top, 
and a sort of 
round robin claim- 
ing the prize for 
ourselves. Vour 
name needn’t be 
there unless you 
like, as you don’t 
know Miss Van 
Routen and aren't 
one of her invited 
guests ; but you’ll 
get your share all 
the same. Kvery- 
one will vote us 
the prize — or be 
voted without, a 
sense of humour 
Now, there’s ,an 
adventure for you, 
n'jBst'CO pasf** 

IPs a re^lar 
boy-aiid*^irP^ ad- 


venture — nothing p;rown-up ^d>out it, ’ said 
Christopher, surpnsed and amused at the 
childishness of the **gre&t game.” 

“That’s the charm,” retorted Fitq^erald; 
and Christopher admitted that perhaps 'he 
was right. 

In any event, he was committed to the 
affair now, and he was so eager to find out 
whether the beautiful Miss Dauvray were 
bored with it all, or vexed with him for being 
in it, that he would not have backed out even 
if he could. When they had finished luncheon 
—and it was only a quarter-past two— he 
volunteered to scribble another note to await 
I.ord Arrowdale’s coming. In it he said that, 
since writing the first, he had been obliged 
to change his plans — that it would not be 
worth while to make the proposed appoint- 
ment, as he could not conduct Lord Arrow- 
dale’s friends to St. Ronan’s Mount ; but he 
would recommend a good chauffeur, with a 
good car. And tliereupon he added name 
and address. 

'I'his little matter was finished in five 
minutes, and then the ever-imptilsive and 
restless Fitzgerald hurried him off to the 
garage for a “ good look ” at Scarlet Runner, 
Miss Dauvray having bidden them both 
farewell from the window of a hansom cab. 
'rhiis all three were away before Ix)rd Arrow- 
dale appeared upon the scene. 

liitzgerald was very flattering to Scarlet 
Runner, but regretfully refused a run in her. 
He had an engagement, he said, with an 
actor-manager at a theatre in the neighbour- 
hood, to talk in the man’s dressing-room 
between acts of a matinee performance. ' But 
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it** was arranged before be and Christopher 
/ported that Raee should cat! upon him at his 
rooms next evening and get his costume and 
all necessary instructions. 

“ Is it worth while for me to. have a cos- 
tume?*' asked Christopher, at the last. 
“ It's diflferent with me from the rest of you, 
who’ll know everybody at the ball. I'm not 
even invited, and should feel rather out of 
the joke, saying ‘ Vour money or your life ! ' 
to fat old ladies I didn’t know from Eve.” 

“Choose young ones, then, whom you'd 
like to know," laughed Fitzgerald. “ Oh, 
you must go in with us. You see, we 
c'ouldh't do with less than four desperadoes. 
We shall have to be a formidable band and 
guard the doors and all that sort of realistic 
business, or there'll be no fun. You arun’t 
going to back out, are you ? " 

Christopher assured him that if his services 
as a highwayman as well as a chauffeur were 
actually needed he would give them he 
might be counted upon. And then he and 
Ponsonby Fitzgerald went their separate 
ways. 

When Christopher had driven Scarlet 
Runner home to her own garage (after a 
short spin for the purpose of composing his 
mind) he went round to his club, where he 
seldom had time to show himself now. 

It was a club frequented by men of Upper 
Bohemia rather than of Mayfair ; but it hud 
a few young members who combined litera- 
ture or some artistic pursuit with the life of 
society, and one of these Christopher asked 
casually if he had ever met a Miss Dauvray. 

“ What, Miss Eloise IMuvray, of New 
Orleans ? ” was the quick question in return. 

Beautiful, slender creature, chestnut hair 
and corking grey eyes ? ” 

When Christopher had accepted this 
description, information concerning Miss 
Dauvray came volubly out. It really was 
odd that he had never met her before. In 
her way she was a kind of celebrity — had 
been a celebrity in New York before becom- 
ing one in London a couple of years ago. 
What sort of celebrity? Why, a beauty, of 
course, and something of a wit when she 
chose. She was a cousin of the Duchess of 
Maidenhead, and was tremendously smart, 
though a bit — well, emancipated ; went 
about alone, sometimes, and did odd, 
original things that might make other girls 
talked about. But nobody said anything 
particularly horrid of her, except that she 
was most lawfully unlucky at bridge and 
played rather too high for a girl. Who 
cha^roned her ? Oh, a deaf thing with 


go^eous white hair-grandmother or some- 
thing ; came of old family ; proud of it ; 
liked England better than America ; too 
rheumatic to run about with the grand- 
daughter, visiting at country houses. Cirl 
generally went with friends ; everyone ad- 
mired her, and she hadn't lost her popularity 
wh€;p she lost her expectations of a pot of 
money she ought to liave got. Some relative 
or other promi.sed it, then went and died 
without a wilU-so inconsiderate! But the 
girl must have something ; she was always 
beautifully dressed and never seemed dis- 
gustingly hard up. That pretty Milly Van 
Boil ten was no end of nuts on her, though 
everybody thought that Miss Dauvray had 
been trying for Arrowdale before Milly came 
over from the other side and swept him off 
the board. 

l^ter, Christopher questioned his well- 
informed ac(|uaintance al)out Ponsonby Fitz- 
gerald, and heard just wliat he expected to 
hear that the young man was immensely 
popular, though no one quite knew why, 
except that he was better-looking than most 
others. 

I suppose there’s a glamour about him 
still from that book and play of his," the 
young man went on, “though he’s never 
brought anything big off since. Ha.s written 
things, but they fell fiat. He, too, used to be 
a great friend ol Mis.> Van Bouten’.s." 

“ Isn’t he now ? ” asked Christopher. 

“Oh, perhaps: I can’t say. A chap I 
know told iTie that he went for her for all he 
was worth when she wiis making her first 
success ill society ; but apfiarcntly he didn’t 
bring that off, any more than the second j>lay, 
or the bcxjk.s.” 

("hnstopher smiled at his own thoughts. 
Miss Dauvray was said to have “wanted” 
I^>rd Arrowdale, I'onsonby Fitzgerald to kave 
“tried for” Miss Van Bouten -and both in 
vain, since Miss Van Bouten and Lord 
Arrowdale were probably going to be married. 
It was rather comic- -or tragic ; he wasn't 
quite sure yet which. But no wonder the 
two disappointed ones came together in their 
wish to obtain something from that firm --if 
it were only a blue diamond. 

'rhere were four davs and nights still before 
the ist of April, the occasion of the Van 
Bouten ball : but lest any alterations 
should be necessary in the costume to 
which he had fallen heir, Christopher was 
asked to call on Fitzgerald the evening 
after the making of their queer partnership. 
Fitzgerald had pleasant rooms in Half 
Moon Street, delightfully though simply 
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derorated, and crowded with photographs of 
charming women of society and of the stage. 

. 'Fhere were good books, too ; and a piano at 
which Fitzgerald was playing and singing 
deliciously when Christopher was announced. 
Altogether Christopher was as flivourably 
impressed witli the man’s surroundings as 
with the man himself. , 

The monk’s robe and the highwayman’s 
costume were both produced, and thedatter 
tried on. Christopher rather fancied himself 
in it. He was to wear it, bowie knives and 
pistols and all, under his chauffeur’s cfiat, 
throw off the coat in the car (which must not 
be put up in the garage, but left at a certain 
place that Fitzgerald knew), and don the 
monk’s robe and cowl over mask and soft 
felt hat. The whole party was to assemble 
at the house where Miss Dauvray lived m 
Regent’s Park, and Christophei was to pick 
them up there with Scarlet Runner at nine 
o’clock on the great night. It was he who 
named the hour, calculating that, even allow 
ing for a burst tyre, he would thus have plenty 
of time to reacii St. Ronan’s Mount well 
before eleven, the time ananged for the coup 
in the ball-room. 

It was curious how often (’hristopher 
thought of Miss Dauvray between the day of 
their first meeting and the night of the ball. 
He was not falling in love with her. Indeed, 
he could not decently have done so, as it was 
not yet a month since he had vowed himself 
in love with another girl not less beautiful 
Hut as, without speaking, she had dominated 
the scene at the AthenaMim, she dominated 
Christopher’s mind, though out of his sight. 
He found him.self continually wondering 
about her, and he even dreamed of her at 
night once or twice. It was as if she were 
calling him from a distance, and he could 
not hear what she said. - 

When the great night cameChristopher could 
have laughed at himself for the boyish excite- 
ment which ran through his veins. He was 
thoroughly in the spirit of the adventure at 
last -as thoroughly as Fitzgerald. As he was 
putting on his belt, and sticking it full of 
weapons effective in appearance but theatrical 
in nature, he remembered that not all the 
details of the grand joke had been made clear 
to him. It had not yet been mentioned wdiere 
he must stop the ‘car,*after the coup had been 
accomplished, to allow of the collected jewels 
being carried - back. He did not know who 
ivaa to be the welcome bearer of the wondrous 
pie, nor had hd been told anything about the 
other hvo.male partners in the undertaking. 
But these things were details. In only one 


of them had he ah active Concern, and he 
would doubtless learn all about that ih plenty 
of time. 

He arrived early at the rendezvous, but 
not early enough to be the first on the scene. 
There was a garden, with rather a high wall, 
and as Scarlet Runner teuf-teufed round the 
corher of the quiet street the gate opened, 
and Fitzgerald looked out from under a dim, 
hanging light. .Stopping tbd par, .Christopher 
saw thaf there were two other men with him, 
both already wearing motor goggles, which 
disguised them enough even for an appearance 
at tlie masked ball. 

“ We’ve all been dining here,” said Fitz- 
gerald, “and are so impatient to be off we’ve 
been ready for the last ten minutes. Mrs. 

I )auvray, our friend's grandmother, can’t bear 
the smell of smoke, so we’ve had a cigarette 
apiece in the garden, expecting you. Dl call 
Miss Dauvray. Oh, here she comes now. 
She must have heard the car." 

'The opening door threw out a stream of 
light, and the cloaked figure of a tall girl 
appeared, attended by a maid. Miss 
Dauvray had covered her face with a thick 
chiffon veil as a protection against wind 
(there was no dust), but under the hanging 
lamp at the gate he caught a gleam of eyes 
that searched for hi.s. 

Fitzgerald would have helped her into the 
tonneau of the car, but somehow she slipped 
pa.st him, and ('hristopher had an odd yet 
strong conviction that she wished him to^put 
her in. Without an iastant’s hesitation he 
held out his arm as a supfxirt for her hand, 
and she laid her fingers lightly upon it. At 
the same time, with her other hand, hidden 
under a loose cloak, she thrust something as 
far as she could up the young man’s sleeve. 

It was a thing that felt large and singularly 
cold, but, surpri.sed as he was at the girl’s 
act, ("hristopher kept his countenance per- 
fectly. By a movement of his wrist he held 
the thing — whatever it was — well concealed, 
and prevented it from slipping down. Fitz- 
gerald, suspecting nothing, introduced “ Mr. 
Rawdon ; Mr. Mc("lellan,*’ and .suggested 
to his two friends the honour of sharing the 
tonneau with Miss Dauvray. “ I’ll sit with 
you in front," he said ; and Christopher 
agreed, making a feint of trying to start the 
car in vain. 

This was an injustice to Scarlet Runner, 
but he must find some excuse for a look at 
the thing which lay cold against his arm. 

“ ril just take a peep under her 'bonnet and 
make sure that everything’-s as it ought to be 
before we get off,” he said ; and then, with 
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Fit/gerald safely m his seat, and the 
bonnet as a screen, he contrived to slide oui 
of his sleeve a Smith and Wesson revoher 
A folded bit of white pa[>er was kept 111 place 
on the barrel by means of an innoc ent little 
red rubber band As he slipped the lesolvtr 
from his hand into a deep pocket ot his 
motor coat Christopher pulled off and iin 
folded the paper. On one side a few words 
were written, which he absorbed in a second 
ir>the eye of Scarlet Runner's hla/ing lamp 

“'Fo use instead of >our unloaded one, 
in case atiy thing should go wron^^ were tlu 
instructions flashed into his mind before 
he crumpled up the paper into a ball and 
dropped It into his pocket after the revolver 

“In case anything should go wrong 
What could she mean? What could possibly 
go wrong which would excuse his substi 
tuting a loaded revolver for the harmless toy 
he had in his belt ? There was little time to 
think, as Ponsonby Fitzgerdd at his side kept 
up a running Are of chaff, and there would 
l>e no chance to ask questions. If Miss 
Dauvray had hoped foi any later opportunity 
to communicate her secret ideas to him she 
would have said so in her note. He might 
take it that this was her final word, and he 
must trust to luck and his own wit to find 
the clue. 

Had she been an ordinarv, laughing, 
chattering girl he might have taken her mys- 
terious gift for a part of the joke or a new 
"April feoP’ game* but he knew, whatever 
it meant, it did not mean thtit* And as he 


drove on through the 
spring night he was 
spurred more and 
more by a mingling 
of vanity and chivalry 
to try and understand 
— to do, when the 
time came, the thing 
that Eloise Dauvray 
believed him the man 
to do. 

St. Ronan’s Mount 
—a “ mount ” only in 
name — lies near the 
i'hames and not far 
from Cliveden, and 
Christopher bad 
allowed himself 
nearly twice the time 
he would actually 
need to drive there. 
This was because 
I'lt/gerald's trick 
would be spoiled if 
any accident should delay them until the 
unmasking, and, besides, once inside the St. 
Ronan grounds the party would need a little 
leisure to get themselves in order for the coup. 

FiUgerald had sketched for Christopher a 
plan of the Ixtll room and the hall through 
w Inch the guests must pass to reach it. He 
had studied this at Fitzgerald's rooms, and 
knew* exactly what was expected of him , but 
now, as Scarlet Runner brought them swiftly 
near the place, Fitzgerald re{)eated each detail 
of the programme 

Having pissed thiough the entrance gates, 
the cai was to bear to the right, instead of to 
the left, in the direction of the front door. 
It was to be driven along an avenue which 
circled round beneath the ball-r(X)m windows, 
and stopped under a big glass door at th^ end 
of the room This door would be curtained 
and, no doubt, fastened, but the key would 
be in the lock , and after the trick had been 
played, the four “ highwaymen,” accompanied 
by the fair abbess, were to escape through 
this door, run down a short flight of stone 
steps, and find themselves close to their 
waiting motorcar Then they were to be 
off before the astonished guests could 
follow or give an alarm , and, Ponsonby 
added, they would “scorch on” for a bit 
before being signalled by the “ pastrycook,” 
who would take back any stolen valuables 
they had secured 

“ Not a real pastrycook ^ ” ventured 
Christopher, laughing, but secretly curious as 
to this part of the programme. 
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Ha, ha I ” responded Fit/^erald, boyishly. 
“ A real pastrycook ? As much a real pastry- 
cook as we’re real highwaymen. All the 
same, that pie of his will be a * dish to set 
ijcfore a king,’ if our ‘ haul * is only half as 
good as 1 expect it will be.” 

Christopher asked no more questions. 
After all, he was but a hiied understudy, and 
had no right to go beyond his part, stieking 
a finger of curiosity into that pie i^'hich 
would Ixj Fit/gerald s crowning triumph. 

The three in the tonneau were as .silent as 
if they were on their way to a funeral instead 
of to a ball. Chri.stophcr did not hear them 
once speak to each other, but, if they were 
nervous or apprehensive of missing the prize, 
Fit/gerald was merry enough for all five. 
He was in the best of spirits, and made 
Christopher laugh often, never giving him 
time to think. 

The young 
moon had gone 
to .sleep long 
ago when Scar- 
let Runner 
wheeled 
through the 
open gates at 
St. Konan’.s 
Mount, past 
the smiling 
lodge - keeper ; 
and a thin, 
milky h a / e 
veiled the stars. 

With .so much 
time to spare, 
they had not 
travelled fast, 
and a distant 
church clock 
told them, as 
they spun 
round the 
drive, that they 
had arrived at 
a quarter be- 
fore eleven. 

'I'he music of 
the White 
({un^rians in 
the ^11 -room 
drowned the' 
thrumming of 
the motor, and it W 4 ,s as if Scarlet Runner 
made no sound aa she ran under the ball- 
room windoiVS and turned a corner. 

“Wc'te here at exactly the right time,” 
said Fitzgerald. “Every soul but ourselves 


has come and is in the ball-room. We shall 
make our sensation ! Now, Mr. Race, can 
you turn your car round, ready to get away 
on the instant ? That’s it. There's our door, 
you see, through which we have to make our 
dash when we come out, laden with spoils. 
The light looks pretty, coming through those 
gold-coloured curtains. Now to get out of 
our motor-coats and into our monks' robes.” 

h ive minute.s later a procession of five dark 
figures was flitting on foot round a short cut 
to the front door. They were admitted by 
footmen, and in the oak-lined vestibule a 
civil gentleman in evening dress asked to see 
their invitation card**. 

“ I have one for my.self and party ofi^ four 
friends,” said Miss Dauvray, lilting for an 
instant, a.s re(]uired, her abl>es.s's veil, and 
also showing an illuminated S(|uare of paste- 
board. 

So Fit/gerald 
had had no 
.separate invita- 
tion ! was the 
thought which 
slipped into 
Christopher's 
nund, as they 
were allowed 
to pass on with- 
out question. 
Well, what of 
that? . . . But 
what of Miss 
Dauvray’s ^tft, 
which he wore 
in his belt 
now ? He had 
had no inspira- 
tion yet He 
was no nearer 
guessing than 
at first what 
she had meant 
him to do with 
it 

The last 
guests were 
ushered into a 
fine hall, where < 
the two hos- 
tesses had 
stood to receive 
their friends 
earlier in the evening. Now they had gone 
into the ball-room, and the hall was empty. 

“There's the door,” said 'Fitzgerald. 

“ There’s only that one, and the glass door 
at the far end, through which we go when 
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all’s ready. McClellan, you must keep this 
door. I want Race at the other, as he's 
chauffeur, and should be first out to start 
the car for us. The minute we get in see 
if there’s* a key in the lock of your door, 
McClellan, and, if there is, turn it and pull it 
out if you can, so that we shall have every- 
body penned before the fun begins. You 
all three remember the signal for throwing 
off our robes ? — when I say ‘ Pax vodisatm ' 
to Miss Van Bouten, who’ll be Undine, in 
pale green, with showers of diamonds and 
pearls — as we know for certain, thanks to 
Miss Pauvray.” 

At the sound of her name the girl stopped 
on tier way to the door as if to answer. 
But she did not answer. She simply touched 
Christopher’s arm with her arm, as Jf by 
accident, and went on. 

A moment after they were inside the 
ball-room in a blaze of light, Christopher’s 
eyes dazzled by a scene of enchantment. 
All the fairies of fairyland and the kings and 
queens of earth since the world began wove 
themselves into jewelled patterns as they 
danced. It was the end of a waltz, and the 
music died as if in reverence for the monkish 
band who entered, the last guests, with the 
last note. 

One monk lingered by the door. 'I'lie 


other three and the abbess wound through 
the brilliant crowd towards the gold curtains 
at the far end of the room. Christopher 
went on, answering jests that were tossed to 
him as he passed ; and he reached the 
glass door and turned just in time to see 
Fitzgerald accost Undine. She, a charming, 
girlish figure, shook her head and pointed to 
a iTouis XIV., gorgeous as a sun-g<^. 

vohiscumt*^ cried the discarded 
monk, raising aloft his rosary. And with 
that there were suddenly four highwaymen — 
masked, belted, and slouch-hatted — where 
four reverend friars had stood. 

Now was Fitzgerald’s great chance, and 
with all that was in him of dramatic talent 
he made the most of it. He had but one 
assistant in the blithe game of holding up 
the company, for McClellan kept one door 
and Race the other ; but Jack Sheppard 
himself could not have cut a braver ^sh 
than gay Fitzgerald. 

The giggling, excited cries of women and 
the laughter or attempted protests of men 
drowned the music of a new waltz, which 
sto[)ped almost as soon as it had begun. 
Ordered by two tall, masked highwaymen to 
give up their jewels, some people yielded 
lightly to the humour of the jest, while others, 
disliking it, would have slipped from the 
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room had not another masked robber held 
the door. Here and there ran forward a 
conscientious man whom Christopher took 
for a detective, but Undine herself checked 
their zeal. must yield to the bold 

highwaymen ! she cried, unlooping from her 
white neck a tri[)1e ro[>c of pearls. Then, 
recognising their hostess’s voice (she had 
worn a domino when receiving . them), her 
guests laughed more loudly and followed her 
example, h-ee from all lurking fear. Fitz- 
gerald and his masked follow'er were reaping 
a rich harvest, dropping necklaces, dog- 
collars, bracelets, and tiaras into the big 
leather pouches that hung from their belts. 

'1‘here was no longer any thought of resist- 
ance or esca]x:, and from afar off Christopher 
saw McCriclian leave his post at the tioor, 
from which he had doubtless taken the 
precaution to remove the key. In a few 
minutes now the play would be over and 
the actors would be running off the scene. 
Nothing had gone wrong, Christopher was 
saying to himself, when suddenly the blood 
mounted to his head in a wave that, for a 
second, turned him giddy. Had nothing 
gone wrong? 

What ‘if this were not a joke, but deadly 
earnest? >\’hat if these laughing women 
should never see their jewels again ? By this 
time the contents of those leather [)uuches 
might be worth two hundred thousand 
pounds. If, under liis charming airs of 
bonhomie^ Fitzgerald were a rogue — well, 
the game woukl be well worth the candle for 
a man in financial trouble.s of any sort. And 
tliat jKior, hap[)y child, the hostess —what a 
humiliation for her if at her house, led on 
by her example, all these {people lost their 
dearest treasures ! She would never be 
forgiven— could never live down such a 
calamity. She niight even lose her lover 
through it. ^ 

“ In €ase anything should go wrong ! ” If 
Miss Dauvray had meant this — meant him to 
guess, meant to give him something by which, 
if his wits were (luick and his courage high, 
he could stop the game ! 

Suddenly his head was clear as a bell. If 
be did the thing wliich had sprung into his 
brain he would not spoil Fitzgerald’s chance 
of the prize, in case the play were a genuine 
frolic after all. But it were earnest he 
might save the situation for Miss Van Bouten, 
save the jewels, -and-^unless Fitq^erald were 
a fool— no one need evar know the truth. 

He decided tp act, and the moment had 
come. 

FitzgemlU liad finished. He and hts 


assistant were beginning their dash towards 
the glass door. But instead of unlocking it, 
as Christopher had been told to do^ he tried 
it quickly, found it fastened, and slippM the 
key into his pocket. Then, with his back to 
the gold curtains, he fired one barret of Eloise 
Dauvray’s revolver at the ceiling. 

'rhis was to let Fitzgerald know that he 
was formidable — that he carried no harmless 
toy at his belt ; and the effect was overpower- 
ing. All the women screamed (he hated 
frightening them, but it was for their own 
good), and even Fitzgerald and his follower 
were taken aback for an instant. 

It was but for an instant, though. Then 
they sprang forward ; but Christopher stopped 
them with his cocked revolver, before they 
could touch the triggers of theirs. 

“ Hands up, or I fire ! ” he shouted. 

Their weapons had death in them, too— he 
was sure of that— but his coiild speak first, and 
if it spoke there would be an end of one man. 
The danger was that he could not be sure of 
covering two at a time, and the third was not 
far off now; but that was the risk he had 
been ready to run, and on the instant he was 
called upon to face it. From behind Fitz- 
gerald the other man would have taken the 
chance and fired, but someone knocked up 
his arm (no one but Christopher .saw that it 
was a veiled at>bess), and I..ord Arrowdale, 
as Ix>uis XIV., alert and grave enough now, 
took advantage of the fellow’s brief confusion 
to seize the revolver from behind. 

With that Fitzgerald burst into a lolid 
laugh and tucked his weapon in his belt. 
(Was it because he knew the game was up, 
and the only hope lay in saving appearances, 
or was he merely ready to end his harmless 
play for the prize ?) “ Don’t be frightened, 
anylK)dy, and spoil sport,” he cried, his voice 
breaking with laughter. Then, snatching off 
his mask and looking handsome and gallant 
in his slouch hat, he ran and knelt at 
Undine’s feet, calling his comrade to follow. 

“ Our leather pouches, and all that in them 
is,” he exclaimed, ** in exchange fbr the prize, 
fair lady.” 

And Miss Van Bouten took off her mask 
also, smiling and beautiful, though a little 
pale. 

Shall he have the prize, my friends ? ” she 
cried aloud. 

And the company, unmasking, answered 
with many voices that the prize must belong 
to the highwayman. 

" It’s to be put to the vote, you know, at 
supper,” she said. 

ntzgerald and his friend, having given up 
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their bags of spoil to their hostess, rose frr)m 
their knees. 

I'hen Fitagerald came to where Race still 
stood by the door. Everyone vras listen- 
ing, -but all he had to say was to thank 
Christopher for his ** dramatic conception of 
his part.” 

“Your one slight mistake/’ he finished, 
“has proved a blessing in disguise, for it 
enables me also to change my mind at the 
last minute. 1 and my fnends will stay 
to supper and hear our fate--in the matter 
of the blue diamond. ¥ou are free to do as 
you choose.” 

“ I must be getting back to town.” 


'•With your car? 
Very well ; we wilt 
meet later.” 

Fitzgerald was 
the hero of the 
occasion; and one 
of the young men 
of Miss Dauvray’s 
party presently 
slipped away un- 
noticed. Perhaps 
two others did the 
same — Christo- 
pher did not know. 
Hut when he 
reached Scarlet 
Runner, to his in- 
tense surprise 
there sat Miss 
Dauvray in the 
seat next the 
driver’s. 

“Will you take 
me home?” she 
asked. 

“With plea- 
sure,” he said. 

“And quickly?” 
“If you wish.” 
They started, 
and for a few 
moments neither 
spoke. Then 
Christopher asked, 

“ Did I do the 
thing you 
wanted ? ” 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“ I thought you 
would do it.” 

“You Ivypno- 
tized me, perhaps. 
But — was it a 

game, or ” 

“ Oh, a game, if you like. But a terrible 
game. I would have given my life to stop it, 
or- yours. You’ve saved both. I can live 
now, 1 think. If he wins the prize he’ll let 
me alone for awhile. But if he’d succeeded 
tonight I —couldn’t have borne' it. What 
would there have been for me? Only to 
disappear, as he meant to do, or— disapp^r 
in another way, a quieter way. 1 .should have 
chosen that. I’m so very tired, you .see.” 

“ Tired of wbat ? ” Christopher questioned 
her, almost fiercely. 

“ Of playing ' cat’s paw to him. I’m a 
coward. I'm horribly afraid of him. He 
could ruin me. I’ve helped him several 
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time.s--in counCiy houses where Tve been 
staying. It’s nearly killed me, but I had to do 
it. 'rhis would have l)een worst of all, though. 
I love little Milly Van Buiiten. I bear her 
no grudge for taking Arrowdale from me, 
l^ecause I dMt love him. It was only his 
money and title I wanted- ‘needed, if you like. 
Kitz thought rd be glad of revenge, bii^Tm 
not vindictive. 1 helped only because I 
was forced to.” • 

‘MVhy?” 

"Oh, it all begun with the most awiul 
losses at bridge, and u hundred outside debts 
to drive me half 
mad. Once —I 
was mad then, 

I t h i n k — I 
cheated. Fit/, 
saw, and saved 
me, for — f/iis 
kincf of thing. 

He’s in awful 
straits, too. But 
the blue dia- 
mond will .save 
him, if he gets it. 

For your sake I 
hope he will, as 
well as for mine. 

He doesn’t for- 
give easily.” 

“ How did he 
mean to rid him- 
self of me to- 
night ? ” asked 
Christopher, 
quietly. 

"Von can 
gues.s, I think. 

Of course, the 
story of the 
l^strycook and 
the pie, and 
giving back the 
jewels, was a 
fiction for your 
benefit. But 
you would have been asked to stop your 
car at a certain place, I believe, as if to 
meet the ‘pastrycook,* and then— then— 
they wouldn’t have killed you, for Fitz was 
going to disappear and you couldn’t have 
identified the oth^^^n. But you would 


have had a knock on the bead, and Kill 
would have driven your car where he liked. 
He can drive one or two makes of car, and 
he’s been taking lessons with your kind tbr 
the last three £ys. But now don't ask me 
any more questions, will you ? I'm so tired. 
If you’re kind, let me rest" 

Christopher obeyed and sat silent, driving 
fast Neither spoke again until he had 
brought her to her own door, in Regent’s 
Hark. 

'rhen, as he stopped Scarlet Runner, he 
broke out : " All this time I've been thinking 

of what you’ve 

.said. I ” 

She burs^ into 
merry, if nervous, 
laughter. "What 
I’ve said ? Surefy 
you didn’t take 
all that wild non- 
sense seriously ! 
0/ course I was 
joking. It was a 
fairy -story from 
beginning to 
end, believe 
me.” 

" I can't,” .said 
Christopher. 

"Then you 
are the April 
fool after all, 
aren’t you? But 
thank you, 
nevertheless, a 
thousand times, 
for bringing 
me home. And 
take care — Fitz 
won’t be too 
t^leased with you 
for changing 
the end of hw 
game." 

Stunned, 
Christopher let 
her slip away from him. Had it been a 
joke, then, the whole thing? He would 
never quite know, it might be. But he had 
a very strong theory; and that theory did 
not prevent him from wishii^ to see Eloise 
Dauvray again. 
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HK first thinj^ that strikes oneaftcT 
becoming a convert to ballocming 
is the 
extraor- 
d i n ar y 
ignorance of every- 
body in general con- 
cerning the sjwrt. 

Ti) begin witli, an 
id^ firmly rooted 
in the human mind 
is that whichever 
way the wind is 
blowing, and at 
whatever rate, you 
must immediately 
and inevitably be 
carried out to s9l 
and drowned ; the 
only . other alter- 
native is that the 
balloon should 
burst in mid - air, 
and that forthwith 
you are landed in 
fragments on 
Mother Earth. 

There seems no 
middle course avail- 
able. If you are of 
an aigumentative 
turn of mind you 
will {K^int out that 
on a tolerably calm 
and clear day there 
Vol. juucii].~tW* 


IS no reason why you should not descend 
beiorc you are on the brink of the sea, for 
pf>ssessing eyesight 
and maps you can 
scarcely come on it 
unawares, and if 
you .stuit in a gale 
you know what to 
expect and arc will- 
ing to risk it. Hal- 
loons do not burst 
through pure con- 
trariness, and only 
a .suicidal iy-inciincd 
aeronaut would tie 
up the neck of his 
balloijii and thus 
court disaster, r If 
you succeed in 
arguing out the.se 
two poinl.s, your 
friends will fall back 
on the minor hor- 
rors of liallooning. 
They will say they 
are bad sailors and 
would certainly be 
ill all the time ; 
besides which they 
suffer from giddi- 
ness, and would no 
doubt jump over- 
board. Of giddi- 
ness I know no' 
thing, having never 
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experienced it, either when ballooning or 
otherwise ; but as to seasickness I can 
speak with assurance, for if anybody was 
likely to feel it in a balloon 1 should be 
the Hrst sufferer. No, it is all comfort 
and peace and ijerfect rest. From the 
moment that the signal Hands offi” is 
given and you have cleared the rfKifs (jf the 
adjoining houses you may sc'ttle down among 
the hallast-bags for a happy day. 'I’he air i.s 
aksolulely still, for ynu travel with the wind, 
and therefore do not feel even the faintest 
breeze.s. 'I'here i.s no sense of motion, of 
course - how c'oukl there be ? for there is 
nothing to jar or shake the ear. The world 
is stretched beneath 
you as a largo un- 
rolled map of w'hicli 
you cannot see the 
corners. 

A few well-known 
places inclii'ate your 
course, and are an 
ever - changing in- 
terest. In London, 
whence I Jiave done 
nearly all my bal- 
looning, Hyde Park 
is a splendid land' 
mark, the Serpen- 
tine showing up 
well for miles and 
miles. The Houses 
of Parliament, St. 

Paul’s, Whitehall, 
the Big Wheel of 
Karl’s Court, the 
Crystal Palace, are 
all familiar figure.s 
to the English aero- 
naut. At one’s 
first ascent from 
[..onclon one is sur- 
prised at the trees and wafer the Metropolis 
contains— )K)nds and lakes form gleam- 
ing streaks alh over the .scene, while the 
green patches of the squares and parks are 
almost more prominent than the Iwuses. 'The 
immense city cea.ses very gradually, the houses 
become scarcer and the gredn patches more 
numerou.s, till the country begins almost 
before one has time to realiise it. At a 
good height the view is not particularly in- 
teresting, the UDifordii^ fields and hedges of 
England forming a kind of gigantic chess- 
board, wliich palls aftei^a while. The country 
lobks weirdly flat from a great height, and it 
takes quite a big hill to make any kind of 
show. "The milway line seems to break off 


short all of a sudden for no apparent reason, 
and begin again a little farther on. Only 
by thinking it out does one realize that there 
must be a hill, and consequently a tunnel 
between the two pieces. 

Sounds reach one from the earth with 
curious distinctness. Even at a consider- 
able height 1 have often heard a dog 
barking from what seemed startlingly near, 
when we were really several thousand feet 
up, and a man on a road would only seem a 
tiny black speck at that distance. The toot 
(jf a motor-horn and church bells are other 
sounds that carry very far, and constantly 
bring back to one's memory the existence of 
life on earth. .. Per- 
sonally 1 do not 
care for the middle 
course in balloon- 
ing, and' my tastes 
are divided be- 
tween “ trailing " 
and getting above 
the clouds. In the 
second case, there, 
indeed, the magic 
charm of balloon- 
ing grips you in 
full, and you feel 
in another world 
and another life. 
'Phe sun shines 
hotly in a blue sky, 
while beneath your 
little car and ' all 
around it is it won- 
derland of clouds, 
over and through 
which you gently 
.sail, the shadow of 
the balloon dis- 
tinctly outlined on 
the white mass of 
vapour. Some of the effects are marvelloas ; 
c\’ery cloud has a different colour and 
a different shape. I have seen some purply- 
bliie ones lying perfectly horizontally across 
the sky, and great, spiked, craggy, white 
ones coming down on the top of them, 
for all the world like the glaciers of Spitz- 
bergcii descending to the sea. Then little 
detached white clouds, like small icebergs, 
would float across the darker mist, com- 
pleting the illusion perfectly. The balloon 
would sail round the edge of some huge, solid- 
looking mass, that offer^ such delightful peeps 
of smooth stretches, mysterious caverns, and 
untrodden heights that one longed to anchor 
in one of its many little bays, and lapd in tbU 
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ground by simply opening 
the valve; ana after you 
ha\^e stayed there long 
enough and wish to go on, 
by discharging a small 
quantity of ballast you can 
easily rise again to quite a 
good height. Mr. F. H. 
Jiutihr told me that in one 
of his recent asi:cnts he 
came down no fewer than 
eight times during the trip. 
Of course, no ooc must 
leave the car when it is 
resting on the ground, for, 
relieved of the weight of 
one person, the balloon 
would soar away immedi- 
ately to any height. At 
first It is didicult to realize 
the enormous difference a 
little ballast makes; a small 
shovelful of sand causes 


wondefAil new^country to 
explore its beauties. If 
you have once been in 
cloud-land you can never 
forget its charm, and even 
from solid earth and 
amongst life’s prosy occu- 
f>ations you look at the 
clouds w'lth new eyes, for 
they are all old friends. 

You have been amongst 
them and know what they 
look like from the other 
side. I feel quite a sad 
ness when it is necessary 
to leave cloud-land, and 
sink through the mist to 
see the world, with its 
white roads and clumps of 
trees, becoming visible 
once more. 

I am often asked what 
“ trailing " means. I’he 
trail-rope, or guide-rope, 
that hangs from the l)alloon is geneially two 
hundred and fifty feet long, so that wdien you 
are two hundred feet from the ground you 
have fifty feet of rope trailing over the country 
behind you. As .soon as the end of the rope 
touches the ground you are “trailing.” It 
slackens your speed, but steadies the balloon 
enormously, Keeping her always at the same 
height and enabling you to travel for (juite a 
long time with very little expenditure of 
ballast. > Trailing is grand fun, but it has its 
drawbacks. To begin with, 
people you meet imagine 
that, having descended so 
low, you wish to alight al- 
together, and chase the 
trail-rope in hopes of captur- 
ing the balloon. A good 
deal of shouting is neces- 
sary to explain that is not 
your intention, and some 
individuals get quite huffy 
at the idea that you do not 
wish to alight in their field. 

The long, wrigqling line of 
rope does no damage in the 
open country, but over 
houses and flower-beds it is 
a different matter, and it 
is often wiser to sacrifice a 
little ballast and rise above 
other people's chimney - 
pots. On a calm day it 
IS very pleasant to be able 
to d<^end gently to the 


(juite a {)eri'eptible rise, 
i'o return to trailing, 1 urn told on good 
authority that it is l/ecoming a. serious 
problem to dtMl with, and an international 
meeting ol the various aero clubs of the 
world is to be organized, for the object ol 
disc'ussing and laying down stringent rules 
about that part of ballooning. In a gentle 
.summer brieve j)ractically no harm is done, 
but in anything like a gale enormous damage 
can he caused hy the guide-rope racing over 
land and houses at fifty mites an hour, to .say 
nothing of the danger to 
life and limb. As it is 
very difficult to rely on the 
balloonist’s discretion 
where trailing is concerned, 
it i.s probable that a rule 
will he made forbidding jt, 
except, of course, just before 
landing, when it becomes 
absolutely necessary. When 
this rule comes into forcje, 
though undoubtedly it may 
be more prudent, balloon- 
ists will be deprived of what 
is certainly a great pleasure, 
for nothing is more amusing 
on a fine summer’s day than 
skimming gently over the 
land, just grazing the tree 
lops and house roofs. 

Even when you are rising 
or sinking very rapidly it 
is impossible to realize 
it merely by your owq 
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sensations. If the descent is very quick 
indeed you may get a distinct pain in 
your ears ; some |)eople are more sensitive 
in this way than others. .Sometimes, when 
falling ra))idly and throwing out ballast to 
check the descent, I have seen the sand that 
was thrown overboard a few seconds before 
fall in a rain on the heads of the occupants 
of the car, with the most curious effect. 
But as a rule you cannot guess your ‘move- 
ments unless you consult the instruments. 

In foimer years, before instruments were 
used in ballooning, aeronauts would throw 
out small j)ieces of paper 01 fentheis as 
a guide 'Miere are sc'ine who still use 
this system, but with anything so clear 
and so easy to use as the statoscopc and 
the aiUToid the old way seems far inferior. 
The working of the instruments is the 
most interesting part of ballooning, and 
the movement of the good little needle is 
absorbing at every moment of the ascent. 
You rarely keep at the same height for any 
length of lime ; the sun may suddenly shine 
out hotter and e\pand your gas, sending you 
up several hundred feet in a lew seconds ; 
then a cloud m.iy ('ool the air and send you 
shooting earth warils, when ballast htis to be 
nicely managed to check your descent. 'I'his 
ha|)pened to us in one of our summer ascents 
and illustrates aptly one of the drawbacks 
of ballooning. We started in bUuing sun 
shine, and if any tiling the heat of the car was 
almost iinjjleasant. We went up higher and 
higher without using any ballast, till we weie, 
as fur us 1 can recollect, at over four thousand 
feet and still steadily rising. Then, all at once, 
we noticed a large black cloud approaching 


the sun, and as soon as the latter was 
darkened down we began to go, the gas in 
the balloon having contracted till her sides 
were quite shrivelled. Several precious b^s 
of ballast were hastily sacrificed, and we 
only recovered our “ equilibrium ” at about 
two hundred feet, and with only three 
bags of ballast left at our disposal. This 
was too little to attempt another rise, for at 
least a biig and a half (prudent people say 
two Imgs) must be kept for emergencies that 
may occur at the descent ; so there we were, 
obliged to come down after less than an 
hour\ journey. Of course, we might have 
trailed for an hour or so, but the country, 
thickly wooded and studded with houses, 
was scarcely suitable, so down we came in 
the first convenient field we found. 

r think that rain is the greatest enemy 
to ballooning, and it is really hopeless to 
struggle against a heavy downpour. The 
rain increases the weight of the balloon to an 
enormous extent, and is for ever forcing her 
downwards. You throw ballast overboard in 
the most ho|)eless manner, for a rise of a few 
hundred feet is immediately followed by a 
propoi tionate sinking, and you are lucky 
when, having got nd of your store of ballast 
m an incredibly short space of time, you find 
a safe spot for a descent. The system of 
throwing out a large (luantity of ballast, so as 
to rise alDove the rain-clouds and keep at that 
altitude for the rest of the day, is only 
possible in a country so far removed ffom 
the sea that there is practically no danger 
from that source. In an island like lilngland, 
with anything of a wind, you cannot afford 
to be out of sight of land for several hours — 

the risk is too 
great : and my 
only advice to 
those who wish to 
balloon on a rainy 
day is, “ Don’t."' 

People imagine 
that the descent 
is full of terrors, 
and that every 
time you 'risk 
several limbs, if 
not your life. 
Given always a 
fairly calm day, 
with a good aero- 
naut, the descent 
should be nothing 
to speak of. Of 
course, you may 
get a bump or two, 
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but people whocan't Stand 
a bump should stay at 
home in a comfortable 
drm-chair. You hang on 
to the roiies, raising your- 
self slightly off the floor 
of the car and tucking up 
your feet, so that when 
the bump comes its shoc'k 
is considerably lessened, 
and all that happens is 
that you find yourself 
seated with remarkable 
suddenness at the bottom 
of the basket, which has 
evidently sprung up to 
meet you. Kefore you 
recover your brcatli the 
balloon is off the ground 
again and rising to rjuite 
a considerable height As 
1 have already said, a 
hideous and iin[)ardon- 
able* offence is to jump 
out the moment tin* car 
touches the ground. The veriest novice 
should know that a balloon always bounces 
twice before settling herself for the third 
and last time on the ground, and you 
must stick to her till it is all over. 'I’liis 
seems (iiiite simjilc, hut I am !old it is 
suipiising how often a noucc will forget this 
golden rule and wish to spring the moment he 
sges the earth at a comfortable di.stanco. Some- 
timCwS at the first or second bump the car will 
lip over on one side, and the passengers find 
themselves in the ri<liculoiis ])osition of 
dogs in a kennel. Hut all is well so long as 
a strong wind is noi blowing. Then only 
does the real excitement of ballooning 
come in. Opening the valve does not 
immediately release all the gas, and thus the 
balloon may go floundering wildly across the 
country, cannoning into trees and fenc'es, 
and dragging her little car-load of pas- 
sengers behind her. It is then that the 
“ripping-line** comes in — that comparatively 
new invention that has done so much for the 
safety of aeronauts. Hy pulling the thin red 
cord the silk envelo|)e is torn and the whole 
balloon collapses, its wild career being, there- 
fore, brought to an abrupt standstill. The 
utility of the ripping-cord was brought home 
to me with considerable force in a recent 
ascent. We started from l/>ndon in gusty 
weather, though at no time was the wind 
particularly strong. Almost at once we got 
into thick rain-clouds, with the usual madden- 
ing result already mentibnedt ^so that we 


r<‘ali/ed that our trip could only be a very 
short one, and all we could ho}ie for was to 
gel cle.ir of London before a descent became 
inevitable. This we managed to do, and at 
the first convenient field down we came. A 
fairly strong wind was blowing at the lime, so 
we hit the ground with considerable force 
and the car overturned. For some time 
the ripping line failed to a(‘t, and there- 
fore the balloon began tf) fly atTos.s the field 
on a level with the ground, the ('ar dragging 
and bumping along behind. 'J'he imporlance 
of holding on to the ligging is illustrated by 
the fact that, the jerk on hitring the ground 
having made me lose my hold, my left arm 
and right hand gut caught between the car 
and the ground, and in tins un[)lea.sant posi- 
tion I w’us dragged across a pluugiied field, 
with my face only a few' inches above the 
ground. Fortunately the field was very 
muddy and soft, and we encountered no 
obstacles, for we dragged seventy-five yards 
before the balloon stopped, and I did not 
enjoy the idea of taking the thorny hedge 
face foremost without a free hand. But this 
was an exceptional occurrence, and must not 
be taken as a typical balloon descent, though 
I suppose it would have been an ever) day 
matter in the good old days before the 
ripping-line was invented. 

Up to the present I have only spoken of 
, flne-weather ballooning, and 1 can con- 
fidently say that on a calm summer’s after- 
noon there is no more pleasant, safe, and 
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lazy occupation. lUit, of course, such days 
are not made for record-breaking. All the 
s[)lendid long trips of the C>)mte de la Vaiilx, 
M. Jat'qiies Faure, and M. Balzan have 
been made in gales. Few people can lioj^e 
to emulate the deeds of the during Frem'h 
aeronauts, so their ballooning must be con- 
sidered a thing a|)art from that of more 
ordinary mortals. 

My most exciting trip was one accompanied 
by a certain amount of risk. We started 
from St. ("loud, Paris, in half a gale, M. 
Jacques Faure as aeronaut in charge, the 
otlier two passengers besides myself being 
Mrs. Assheton Harbord and I^rd Royston. 
We chose six in the evening as the time of 
departure, our intention being to travel all 
night and land in (lermany sqme time in the 
morning. This proves how little one can 
really calculate the exact direction in which 
the wind may take one. A word about 
travelling at night. I am .so often asked why 
we choose to make ascents in the dark, when 
it is so much more difficult to grasp one's 
direction. 'Fhe reason is simple. On account 
of the uniformity of the atmosphere practi- 
cally no gas escapes at night, and in conse- 
quence one is able, (q travel for several 
hours without throwing out liallast As the 
length of dne’s trip entirely depends on 
the amount of ballast one has in reserve, 
how much is to- be gained by starting in 
the evening jnatead of the morning is obvious. 
In this case, howevet^' night proved most 


unfavourable to us. 
Darkness came 
on very quickly, 
being greatly im 
creased by the 
heavy rain-clouds 
that surrounded us 
on all sides. Tht 
wind became 
stronger and 
stronger, veering 
round to a regular 
south - westerly 
gale. 'Fhc prospect 
was scarcely pleas- 
ing, and the next 
hours were some- 
w^hal critical ones. 
We could not tell 
whether we were 
already out of 
France, but the 
comj>ass indicated 
that we w'ere being 
driven towards 
the north. 'Fhe night was intensely black, 
and our skilled aeronaut judged that we 
were travelling at the tremendous rate of 
a hundred kilometres* — about sixty- three 
miles — an hour. Every now and then we 
dashed into some thick cloud that enveloped 
us like a fog for a few^ moments. The 
only sounds we could hear were the wind 
roaring in the trees beneath us and the patter 
of the rain on the balloon. Personally we 
were in the greatest possible comfort. There 
was not the slightest apjxirent motion, not a 
bree/e fanned our faces, for, of course, we 
were travelling with the hurricane, and the 
big balloon overhead kept the rain from us 
nicely. Under these circumstances we dined 
with a very good appetite, the only drawback 
being that, as ballast was running short 
and a descent in such a hurricane not to 
he desired, we were obliged to hurriedly 
throw overboard the remainder of our 
dinner and our provisions for the morning 
meal. Every now and then we passed over a 
conglomeration of lights that denoted «the 
presence of some small town or village, but 
no answer came to our shouts of ^*Oii 
sommes-nous?” and the gale whirled us on 
into the night A faint glow on the horizon 
indicated the vicinity of some laigc city, 
and in a few minutes brilliant lights came in 
sight We had a moment’s thrill when we 
thought we saw the sea on the outer frit^e of 
the city towards which we were travelling, 
but it was a false alarm, and as we recovered 
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our breath we left the cluster of lights far 
behind ua and found the open country on the 
other side. We only knew afterwards that we 
h&d passed over Antwerp. By this time we 
had thrown overboard everything that could 
possibly be dispensed with, yet all the same 
at moments our guide rope touched the 
ground, jerking the car so violently that we 
had to cling to the rigging to avoid being 
thrown out. The questi(jn of the descent 
was becoming problematic, for presumably 
the sea could not be^ far off, and wc were all 
on the tjui vive. liicn two extraordinarily 
lucky things happened. The wind slightly 
decreased, and at that moment Lord 
Royfton, helped by his long exi^erience of 
the sea, noticed a light on the hon/.on 
that flashed in a particular way. He ;it 
once called M. Faure’s attention to it, 


The rest of our trip illustrates the rough side 
of ballooning. tx)st in an unknown Jatid in 
the dead of night, for we did not even know 
in which country we were, soaked by the 
rain and buffeted by the wind, we had to 
walk two miles before finding shelter of any 
kind. But of that jiart of ballooning it is 
not^iy object now to speak. 

The fact of being with M, Jaccjiies Faure 
on tliat trip saved our lives. He is the first 
aeronaut who had the courage to experiment 
with the ripping' line in mid-air.r Till he 
made his first attempt about two years ago, 
all balloonists thought that to pull the 
ripping-line anywhere but on the ground 
meant suicide. Faure demonstrated that by 
ripping part of the balloon at a certain 
height you descend promptly and safely, the 
balloon forming a parachute, and the rest of 
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remarking that he thought it was a light 
house. M. Faure agreed, and immediately 
pulled the ripping-line, though we were at 
least sixty yards from the ground. I'he 
balloon parachuted and came down com- 
paratively gently. Another instance of extra 
ordinary luck, it was impossible, owing to the 
darkness and the haste with which we were 
obliged to descend, to choose our spot for 
landing ; all the same, we came down in the 
softest of ploughed fields, the car upset, and 
we scrambled out in a veritable quagmire 
The sea was a hundred yards off and 
we had landed on the coast of Holland, 
near a small village not far from Dordrecht, 
having accomplished the journey from Paris 
in ttfSi hours and a half. 


the ripping must be done when the car 
touches the ground. 'Fhis exfierience of his 
proved invaluable on our trip, tor had h(i 
relied srilely on the valve for our descent we 
must inevil.ibly have been carried out to .sea 
and drowned before suflicient gas had escaped 
from the balli>on to enable us to reach the 
ground. 

But this sort of trip is exceptional, and 
need never be taken except by those who 
are willing to risk something for the sake 
of a new sensation. There is no sport 
that depends more on the weather for safety 
than ballooning. All can choose their own day 
and its consequences — the so c ailed “ ladies' 
day” with its calm pleasures, or the record- 
tireaking gale with its indescribableexcitement, 
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his 8ubicripti<Ai list footed up, but he got 
five years, and when he request^ a last* talk 
with some of the citizens of Highhill he 

Miy : — 

**Boys« I don't mind saying it’s tough, 
'cause you all tried to keep me out of the 
pen, but, as you couldn't do that, 1 want you 
to promise to do two things : keep the old 
rag going until 1 get out and buy a new 
safe by that time, or 1 may have to shoot 
another of those doddering fools that don’t 
know enough to shut a barn door.” 

l*hey promised, and the “ rag ■' in its nc\t 
i««sue made a solemn assertion that Highhill 
courthouse should have the finest, most 
complete, up-to-date safe and vault that 
money could buy. They got it, and hauled 
it forty miles across country from the railroad, 
and stood round and \%atched the skilled* 
mechanics put up the massive steel doors, 
with their huge complication of locks and 
bolts and bars, and heard with delight their 
learned talk of time locks that had baffled 
every burglar that had tackled them. The 
hearts of the Highhillcrs waxed glad at 
seeing and hearing, and the “rag” faithfully 
rnronicled every step of the work ; while the 
local correspondent for the big pa^iei pub- 
lished on the sand-bar down on the gulf 
sent in such a glowing account of the cntei 
prise of the people of Highhill, and made 
such a brag about the .safe, that it was a 
dare to every burglar and bad man out of 
bars. 

One man took up the dare— the Honor- 
able. With cool effrontery he wrote to the 
sheriff that he proposed to try conclusions 
with that safe at an early date. Whereat the 
sheriff laughed, but he took no chances on 
a bluff ^ame. 

“This fellow is a square 'sport,” said he 
to his chief deputy, Andy Cummings “a 
square sport, Andy, and if I catch him square 
ill kill him, but it wouldn't be square in me 
to give him away to the crowd. He’s given 
me feir warning that he’s coming, and I’ll 
give him all the show he wants for his game.” 

For this reason the sheriff and Andy bided 
close, to the court-house, turn aboul^ night 
after *night, and watched. Not that they 
entertained the faintest treasonable suspicion 
that the Honorable could break into the 
big^safe ; but they wished to bag him — not to 
kill him unless it was necessary-^but to bag 
him fiur and square, and what happened was 
as they planned. 

‘^Sleepy," as his intimates called Sheriff 
Redsan^ looked sleepy, but they knew that 
no more wideawake man held o^ce in Texas. 

VoL ***■ 


When one morning about four o'clock^r nflNir 
the moon had dropped below Che dishilk 
horizon and a dim mist doud had sunk dow^ 
over Highhill like a big, grey. Wet swaatet, 
Sleepy was hung up under the shelter df 
Jakey Cohen's Mammoth Emporium, chaf- 
ing steadily and watching the court-house. 
His pinto, wise old cow-pony, with loosened 
rein^and drooping cars, stood close by. 

“ What’s that ? ” said Redsands, quick and 
soft to the pinto, as he threw up his head and 
sniffed down the street. * 

“ Looks like a blue ghost— or the Hono|r- 
ablc,” commented Sleepy, as he slid into thie 
saddle and pushed his pony out into the 
stn'ct. 

“ Sort of damp this morning, Honorable/' 
said Redsands, checi fully ; “ hands up !” 

'I'hings happen quickly out there on that 
hoi prairie, even on a damp, cool morning, 
and the cracking of six-shooter answering 
six-shooter was punctuated by hoof-beats as 
the two cow ponies broke down the street in 
a dead lun, knoc'king up the damp dust arid 
rendeiing good shooting impossible. The 
Honorable was down over his liorse’s neck, 
oni* foot showing a spurred heel back over 
the cantic of his saddle. Redsands was 
leaning forward pitching shot after shot at 
the pony dashing away in the dust-ladened 
atmosphere Ix'fore him. His chances for 
being missed, with the Honorable shooting 
back over his shoulder, w'ere good ; and 
directly he sat up straighter, dropped the 
lems over two fingers of his left band, forty- 
Jour over the crook of his left elbow, and 
pumped two more shots at the flying cayuse. 

'1 hen he ducked under the smoke to see 
his game side jump, and he knew he hod 
touched him up for one hit. But that one hit 
was like a hot spur to the little cayuse, and 
Redsands jaf>bcd in his spurs savagely as be 
^ddeniy realized that the Honorable * 
gaining. There were sounds behind them 
that let both know that Highhill had waked 
up and was following, or rather in the direc; 
tion the excited crowd thought was the right 
one. It was good for one of the followed 
that it was so, and the Honorable pushed for 
the “motle” of timber that he knew lay 
far out on the prairie, with an energy that 
bespoke a knowledge 6f oomparative safety. 
Once there and down behind a post oak, 
little trouble would it be for him to knock 
that sheriff out of his saddle and lope off to 
safety sure enough. That touch-up of hot 
lead that his cayuse had got from Redsands’s 
gun, and another scrape^ set the pony squeal- 
ing and taking jumps like a prong -horn. 
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'rilLll lu ^Ot btU k 
llu shcntf MUh .i 
tinklei on tin 1i fi 
funny lioni* thal 
fetchL<i ti street li out 
of him that a ball 
through the bod\ 
would luvur ha\c got, 


KXLKISt > S|\ IKllMlk ANsXVI>MINr« Sl\ 

l\ \S 1UNCIIAIJI> [V HOnii IlhAIS AS IHl 
lOMIs MOM LlOVXN I Ml* SJKKI-I IN A l>L AIJ 
HUN 


ind laustd hmi lo luaxicl ilsiH out 


cheerftrtly would they 
ha\e bhot or hanged 
him if they, instead of 
the bherifl*, had made 
the round up. But no 
mobs meddled with the 
shenft’s prisoners -not 
since he put two men 
out for trying that game 
two years gone. 

The sun jumped up 
hot and blazing* while 
the procession formed 
Itself and trailed after 
two men who went hot- 
loot after the doctors to 
aid the woundca men. 
Meanwhile the Honor- 
able remarked casually 
to Kedsands, “What's 
the row, Sleepy? What's 
you chasing me for ? ” 
“Can’t tell till I 
look over the warrants, 
l-Ionoiable. You ran 
tdkeyoui pick out’nsix”, 
while th(. crowd shouted 
w'lth line appreciation of 
the joke, and chaffed 
the Honorable, who 
took It all as cool as a 
])ot of beer 

Presently there was 
another procession that 
of the town and, ^vvith 


(hop till inu/zk of hi* gun lusl as lu h.ui 
diawn ti dead bead on tin hc.id ol tin 
Honorable s layuse Hut it landed ncaily as 
well, foi It laked ('omplons leg and luad so 
(lost that he lost grip .ind fell siuniud to 
the ground, while his last hullet smashed into 
Redsands’s left shoiildei 

The cayiise kept right on, the shenfis 
pinto thrust out his fore feet stiffly and 
stopped shoit, while his rider, faint and di/^zy 
from his wound, had just strength enough 
left to fall on the Honorable, snap the cuffs 
on his wrists, and then roll over in a half 
faint that lasted until someone pulled up his 
head and poured half a pint of whisky down 
his throat. Then he sat up 

“ Hi 1 Honorablc-;^<^c^n that safe?" gnnned 
Red ands, and the prisoner laughed back as 
he answered : — 

“Maybe Til oped it yet. One of you 
fellows rope my cayuse, Tm too lame to walk 
back," ^ind the good-humoured crowd rolled 
in the saddles, rearing and slapping their 
tl^ghs in appreciation ^ his pluclL Just as 


nuK h hiluious profanity, dashed up and 
loincd unto the olher Some of the last 
iLCogniscd the Honorable as one whom they 
sus|)ertcd of having made free with certain 
horses and horned beasts that were not in 
Ins brand, and therefore they greeted him 
with profanity that was not hilarious, but 
de^ep and 'Fexan But the cussed one made 
no sign nor winced as the rush dosed in , 
just glanced at Kedsands, who drawled out 
little quicker than he usually spoke. 
“ Don i cro'vd us too close, boys. Honor- 
able and 1 is both hit hard," with a comical 
word on the pain thal racked his shoulder 
that furnished fresh amusement for the crowd. 

“I’m sure glad 1 didn't hurt you worse. 
Sleepy," said the Honorable, two weeks 
later. “ And what's all the trouble ? " 

“ Well, I picked up the top one, and it was 
for boss-stealing, so 1 let it go at that. What 
the county attomej^H do^ don’t know; but 
we haven’t got nothing worse than boss and 
cow stealii^ against you here.” 
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** Well, youglet it go at that, Sleepy ; let it 
go at that. Tm satisfied” 

The sheriff regarded his prisoner steadily 
out of his sleepy brown eyes for a moment 
6ite he dropped the comment ; — 

There's a big reward for somebody who 
held up the /TaAV.” The Honorable 
laughed. Redsands kept on in the same 
tone. And a bigger one for the man who 
busted the bank up in that Kansas town.’' 
It must have sounded funny, for Compton 
fairly shook with laughter. “And two or 
three other banks that had good safes else- 
where. Ix>oks like your work, Honorable; 
but why you want to monkey with a safe and 
you so handy at a lone hold-up beats me. 
ThejKre all chasing you over the wire ; the 
papers are coming and it’s plumb sure they'll 
send you up for long keeps. Don't,” Jie 
added, with a sharpening of his voice like 
steel oi\ stone, as he noted the pcculiai 
expression in the Honorable's eyes as he 
glanced at the sheriff’s stiff arm— “don’t : 
Andy’s got you covered. I'm not taking no 
chances on you getting out, so 1 don’t tote 
niy gun when I come in this cell.” 

“Never thought of it,” said the Honorable, 
coolly, as he cast an eye up at the forty-fou* 
Winchester that Andy held on him ; “ nevei 
thought of it, and you are dt'ad wrong cjn 
the ban4 bu-siness”; but he sighed as his 
glance wandered momentarily to the window 
and he saw the blue vault under whic'li the 
hot air wavered and fanned as th(‘ gulf biee/e 
blew, that men and beasts could li\e on that 
hot, bald prairie. “ When does court meet ^ ” 
he added, suddenly. 

“ Monday.” 

“Two days, and one a holiday. Well, siiy\ 
do you think the county attorney will run in 
that whole bunch of boss warrants on me 
this round-up?” 

“Can’t tell, Honorable; but you’ve been a 
mighty hard steer to rope, and 1 reckon the 
outfit’ll try to brand and mark you both. Ciot 
a lawyer?” 

Compton nodded. “Not as it matters 
much, if you've got your hranding-iions hot, 
as you say. Say, Sleepy, what kind of a safe 
is that you've got over there?” and he jerked 
his head toward the court-house. 

“Time -lock,” said Redsands, shortly; 
“that's why I said you was a fool to ^ 
bucking up against that thing.'' 

I'he Honorwle whistled. I^id Redsands : 
“When did you take up that trade? Don’t 
think I want you to scjueal on yourself, but 1 
didn’t think a handy man with his fun like 
you, with sand too^ would go stieakmg in a 


house and busting a lock,” and tto aMaiff 
had a half^disgusted look in bis eycts^' 
“always looked on burglars as a mean lot, 
myself.” 

“ You don't bust them, Sleepy. It takes 
ar^ high art, science, nerve, thought, and 
skill to open a modem safe, especially if it’s 
one of those modem time locks.” 

“ You do it?” 

The Honorable, regarding his jailer quisti- 
<ully, .laughed ; “Of course not ; people who 
know say 1 can't do nothing but bust 
broncos and brand mavericks. But don't 
you think Fm all fool.” 

Both fell .silent; then the sheriff got up : 
“Clrub all right? Well, I'll see you don't 
want for nothing while I’ve got you to keep^ 
Honorable, drinks nor nothing ; for I reckon 
as them as will get you won’t be specially 
anxi()u.s to furnish cocktails every morning.” 

The laugh with which both men greeted 
this sally showed that each understc^ the 
other ; a moment later the heavy doors of the 
cell clanged open as the sheriff of the law 
passed out, and crashed to behind him on 
the tail, well-built, and rather handsome man 
who stood bock in the centre of the cell 
alone. He looked up; Andy smiled down 
on liim through the grating and said, 
pleasantly : 

Fm on till nine ; then Jim. Sleepy says 
two deputies and a sheriff is racing here with 
re({uisilion {xipcrs and he’s bound to hold 
you.” 

'I’he Honorable Westley ("ompton turned 
shaip on his heel with never a word. 

A Ijiid hdt on the sill of the cell- window, 
twittered and (‘birped, with now and then a 
[lause to preen its feathers, while the Honor- 
able stoexi inside and watched the little 
fellow until the clank of the door brought 
him round to face the sheriff. I'hew was a 
look on the latter's face that caused Cornpton 
to say, eagerly : - 

“What’s up?” 

“Just this,” and Redsands leaned back 
against the closed door and looked at the 
prisoner for a moment with a slow smile on 
his lips that caused a wild heart-beat for a 
moment to flutter like hope imprisoned in 
the outlaw’s breast. 

“Just this. That train with the requisi- 
tion papers has been wrecked— lot of people 
killed, train burnt up, and this is Monday. 
Say, Honorable, you stand with a small dose 

here " He stopped, looked keenly at 

the Honorable, and then glanced back 
through the bars of the door* There stood 
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a little tot of five or six years, whose inno- 
A:ent blue-brown eyes and brown gold hair 
were pathetically out of keeping with her 
hard surroundings, as she stood smiling up 
at the two men, who stared at her until 
Redsands broke out with : -- 

“ Hi 1 Dimple, how'd you get up here ? ” 
“Followed you. papa/' answered the tot, 
with a charming lisp, her fare breakingi into 
dimples as she smiled, and gave reason for 
the love name that her f.ilher called her. 



and jumped from sheer losre of life and 
animal spirits. The sheriff stood by, laugh- 
ing silently as he watched the two. 

“Sleepy, I want to kiss her/' and fhe 
Honorable held the baby between his face 
and Redsands. 


“Of course," replied the sheriff, in the 
same breath that Dimple lixed her other 
bunch of pink fingers in Compton's hair, and 
gave him a smack that might have been a 
thousand-baby-power kiss, to judge from the 
way the frame of the big outlaw shook. 



“ Redsands,'’ he cried, in a hoarse, 
I hokiiig voice, “ if I pull out of this 
round up all right. Til be a square man 
from now on ” ; and he pulled Dimple 
tlown from his shoulder and cAished 
her up against his biea^t until her 
wide, frightened eyes stared at her 
father over Compton’s shoulder. Then 
he took Jicr from him, walked to the 
door, turned and nodded back ere he 
shot bolt and liar. 

I’he Honorable leaned forwarl 
as if to glimpse the last of his little 


vihitoi, ere the turn of the corridor 


shut her from view. For a moment 


the sound of her cheerful chatter 
( aiiie echoing back to him, and then 
silence fell, the silence of the prison, 
and with it the knowledge of the im- 
potency of his strength struck his spirit 
full, and roused him to a frenzy of pas- 
sion that drove him to rush at the hatred 
door and tear and shake at it like a caged 
beast. In a bit the gust of rage had 
[iiissed, and pale and trembling he lay 
on his cot with itching fingers and 
trembling limbs that told what a storm 
was shaking the strong man's soul. Then 
he grew calm again. 


** KlfOsANDs lINOkfc OUl WIIH * -HI * UIMPIB, HOW U \ 1U <.l 
UP mkreV 

“ Say, Sleepy, let her in, old man ; let some 
sunshine into this blamed hole 1 " 

“Sure," and the sheriff swung open the 
great door while miss walked in, truly like 
a little bundle of animated sunshine and a 
breath of air from the gardens of Heaven, 
law-defender and law-brewer watching her as 
she ran peeping about the cell until she spied 
the window. 

“ Lift me up," she cried, with a clap of her 
dainty hands, and in m instant the Honor- 
able had swung her upon his shoulder, where 
she sat with one dimpled hand clutching his 
curls and (he bther shaking at a window bar, 
while her whole body leaped and wriggled 


' Hundreds of restless feet had worn a 
fine dust from the hard, sun-baked streets 
of Highhill, and hundreds of other restless 
feet kept the dust stirred and hanging over 
the heads of the crowds that swarmed into the 
saloons to quench their thirst, and streamed 
out again to stand in the hot sunshine, and 
talk, and swear, and joke, with all* eyes 
turned toward the court-house and jail. A 
constantly recurring question thrown from 
the early arrivals to those who came in later 
was, “ Have you seen him ? ” or, “ Have you 
seen her ? ” and at the word troops of booUHl» 
spurred, and broad-hatted tramped off to 
stand outside the cell that held the Honorable^ 
or to crowd into the clerk’s office and 
squeeze as close as possible to the rail 


THE ^^HONOEABLE'S^ LAST CRACK. 




that keptthecTowd back from the 
sacred precincts of the zoom, and| 
stare with awe-filled eyes at the! 
great steel safe, whose doors now 
stood open and showed on their 
inner surfaces the complication of 
bolts and bars and locks. Lioud, 
exultant laughs and congratulatora 
remarks passed through the ciowj 
which unanimously and profanew 
defied any safe-blower to op<jh 
“her.” “She” was the trium^i 
of honest meclianical art that 
would bluff any bad man’s game. 
Why the feminine gender was 
selected as the proper one for the 
safe*no one stoi)|)ed to think or 
question , except that “ she ” was 
a “daisy,” and, per contra, all 
daisies were shes, according to 
the rough gallantry of the prairies. 

Presently another <iucstion began 
to float on the froth of the crowd’s 
talk. 

“Was the Honorable to be tried 
toda)’, oi was he to be held for 
some of the numerous tram-iob 


beries or safe breaking*) that wc n 
laid to his account?” and rumours 
flew as thic'k as leaves in Vallom- 
biosa, and they whirled and eddied 
and finally spun into onr accepted 
statement--^ that the officers with 
requisition pajiers had no right to 

wrecked and killed, and High- 
hill was bound to try the Honor 
able and send him up. Presently 
the outer fnnges of the crowd 
Ixigan to drift upstairs, and quickly , 
the niJiss removed in the direc 
tion that seemed to offer the most 
excitement. A deputy - shc^ufT pushed his 
way through the crowd, leaped over the rail, 
and made a short speec h to the clerk of the 
court, who rushed through the ^ping doors 
of the big safe and came back with a bundle 
of papers. His deputies got in motion as 
the late-comei said, loudly • — 

“Better shut her up on the time-lock, 
Jim." 

“Right you are,” answered the clerk, as 
he paused to cast an admiring glance at 
“her”; “and as there are a lot of cases to 
come up, Pm going to set the lock for five 
o’clock. Hustle up, boys, and get these 
papers together. Halloa, Dimple 1 ” He 
caught the little one in his arms and tossed 
her in the air, adding, “Stay over there in 
the corner, Dimple, till youir pa comes.” 


I AMI AlUIIS aNI> C.i>M RAIUI \TORY KPMAIIkS PASkHU 1 HBOUOH 
WHICH HNANIMOLSI V ASU I KOI- AMPLY UPflFO ANV HAMr-HlonKH 
111 OI L \ * in M 

'1 hen he lushcd over to the other side of the 
rexim to answei sonic ({uestion, while .from 
above, out of the open window, boomed the 
voice of a big deputy sheriff, “Oyez 1 oyez 1” 
calling the court to onler. There were hurry 
and rush and calls for the cleik, and none 
noticed the little restless figure who had left 
her corner and was tripping closer and closer 
to the great steel d(X>is. None noticed her 
as she peeped in, none saw her as her little 
feet strayed farther and farther into the dark, 
cool, silent vault. 

The crowd opened as the clerk of court 
came hastily forward, proud of his authority 
over the big safe, and the crowd that gave 
him passage and then pressed closer to the 
rail hung on his every move as he pushed 
the iionderous doors to. They dosed so 
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smoothly, pivoting on the 
great hinges without a creak 
or a jiir fhc rierk stood 
for a moment to tnjoy his 
triumph and the admiration 
of the crowd, then he called 
loudly to his deputies 
“Ootall thcjiapirs? Well 
- he set the time lock, 
stepped back, and wa\t(l 
his hand to the thiong 
*‘no one can get m or out 
till five o\ lo( k ’ 

Fiis friends drcM a long 
hreatlj and then swarmu* 
after him up the st iirs, !eav 
mg the clerk s uflfu i to thru 
or tour busy men who wrote 
and wrote in big IxMiks, and 
ga\c no heed to what was 
[Mssmg 

I he crowd that gallic red 
Itself in the coint house ai 
Highhill was kecnl> alive to 
all that transput d, and, al 
though all tlu biisiiHss ot 
the court was cat tied on 
with decoium, there was i 
biecziness as ot the praiiits 
and a snap m the ac tions and 
speech of the piiiu ifialac toisthalw istlo(|Utnt 
of the free, tnanlv life of Ihegieat St ite wheicoi 
they formed a small ^lart I he sheriff ami 
his deputies slung then si \ shooters to thi ii 
belts openly, and no mm wondered When 
there was an inleiVtd of rest a man pushed 
out of the thiong and up to the judge s desk 
to light his stogie at his honoui s cigar, and 
no man commented 

Theie were se^mc important cases up, but 
all interest seemed centred in the Honorable 
He had come out from th^* jail and stexid 
within the lail talking with his attorney, and 
urging something whereat his adviser shcxik 
his head *^1 hen the judge went back upon 
the Bench, and the cner called to order, and 
with shuffle of feet and rustle of liody the 
spectators sank back on their seats or leaned 
against the walls mtent to sec and hear all 
that passed 

A man with a yellow envelope in his 
fingers came hastily down the aisle His 
glance ran hither and'^mither until he caught 
the sheriffs eye, and into his hands thrust 
the envelope. The cr6wd watched him as 
he tore it open,.read it hastily, and then held 
it up before ibp face of the county attorney. 
The latt^ smiled and frowned all at 


tmtt then leined back, beckoned to the 
Honorable s attoine), and whispered. ** I 
shall trv your case next’* 

The* clerk was swearing a juryman , soaic- 
one had caught the whispeiccl worcls, and 
like a dash their import flashed baek through 
the crowd, which mo\ed itself and murmuied 
satisfaction and iiiteiest. Them the dcxirs 
flew open a c oatless man dashed down the 
aisle, throwing the bystanders against the 
ends of the benches His face was white 
and his eyes were wide open and staring 
With a gasp he fell up against the rad, and, 
as tne indignant judge called for the sheriff 
to arrest this disorderly person for contempt 
of court, he cried out — 

“ Redsands, Dimple’s shut up in the big 
safe»” 

One might have cracked a whip twicfe, or 
taken one’s hat off and put it on again, ere 
men realized just what this cry meant 
Then through the brain of every man who 
had watched the clerk of court close those 
massive doors shot the words * ** No one can 
get in or out till five o’clock 1 ” Redsands 
gazed dumbly at the man who had told him 
of his child’s temble peril, but it was the 
quick brain of the man who presided over the 
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cowt M>k in the whole horror of the 
thingr An4 it his ^*God help her ! that 
started the sheriff into life again. One leap 
(etched him over the rail, and like a demented 
man he tore through the crowd with a cry on 
his lips that rang above the rising murmur 
like the cry of a lost soul above the rustle of 
a storm. Men followed him in a sudden 
crush that packed the mass in the doors and 
momentarily stopped all egress, and as they 
panted and pushed the stem voice of the 
court broke on their ears and taught them 
where they were. Standing up he menaced 
them with hand and eye and voice ; a human 
life was in danger, but the law must he 
respected and the decorum of his court 
preserved. At his word a deputy -sheriff 
called the court to order, and when this had 
been obtained the judge spoke : “ Sornre the 
prisoners; in the face of the terrible thing 
that has happened this court will stand 
adjourned till six o'clock this evening. 
Stop ! ” as some rose hastily ; “remain seated 
until the prisoners are removed.” 

Swiftly was this done, and then the human 
wave swept out of the room, donm the stairs 
to the clerk s office below. I’here the excited 
men had packed themselves in a solid mass 
from the door to the centre rail, over which a 
few of the earliest comers had scramliled. 
In front of the vault stood Sheriff Redsands, 
tearing at the doors with his hands, frantically 
jerking at the knobs and handles, while he 
raved at the impotency of his efforts to effect 
entrance; cursing, praying, begging for 
help, unti he leaned limp and panting against 
the grim steel doors which shut in his darling, 
and behind whiqh she lay, possibly at that 
very second gasping out her last breath. 
Over the crowd in the room hung a hot 
steam, and strong men began to gasp and 
struggle for air. They roared and yelled, 
swaying backward and forward — calling out 
advice* that none heard or heeded, until a 
strong, masterful figure |>a.ssed through the 
private back door and stood by the wretched 
father in front of the closed vault. It was 
the judge. 

He spoke, but his voice was lost in the 
din*of other voices. Catching several officers 
as they thronged and pushed about him he 
shouted orders . in their ears— they turned 
and, dtawing their weapons, dashed on the 
mob, shouting, “ Keep back ! keep back ! 
Get out ! get out ! ” 

Their rush carried the foremost ranks back 
a foot— no more. The crowd behind was 
too graat; they simply could not give back 
fartter. The judge tore a pistol from the 


hand of the nearest deputy, 
weapon upward— the shots rang out^ 
smoke eddied over the heads of the struggtiilg' 
mass of humanity, and under the sudden 
impulse of fear those nearest the dOcM, 
rushed out ; the press thinned, and the 
officers cleared the room. Then the panting, 
howling, wild ruck of men flung themselves 
out of the building and on to the ground, 
some bruised and hurt. The weaker fled on 
a short distance, the stronger stood for a 
moment at gare and then tore back to the 
windows, around which they pressed eagerly 
to watch what passed within. 

The action there was rapid and decisive. 
Pointing to the private back door, the judge 
said, “Bring Compton ! Bring him like 
lightning ! ” 

'Fwo .deputies tore out of the door, then 
one flew back — “ 'Phe keys 1 the keys ! ” and 
with the words he snatched them from the 
sidc-pocket of Redsands’s coat. Those who 
remained stood staring at the judge as he 
drew the sheriff from before the vault. How 
the seconds dragged ! Redsands began 
dimly to understand the call for the Honor- 
able, and a hot resentment swept over him 
that he was so long in coming. A big 
blue fly lighted on the front of the safe, and 
the wretc'hed man watched it as it crawled 
up and down tlie scarcely-discernible crack 
between the two doors. He was conscious 
of crying out sunielhing, and at the same 
instant was vaguely wondering if the blue- 
bottle would prise open the doors with its liny 
feet, 'fhereat he laughed, and at sound of 
his voice some 'of the men about him went 
white to the lips and turned scared looks at 
each other. The crowd outside had grown 
strangely silent, and the little bunch of men 
inside were pressing up to the vault doors. 
Was it a cry ? 

“ Thank God, she lives yet ! ” bursts from 
the lips of the judge, and his words were 
caught up by the watchers outside. Now 
there was sobbing, for women had gathered 
with the men, and their moans stilled for a 
while the louder tones of their mates about 
them. 

'Fhere was a rush of feet, and two jumps 
ahead of the deputies came the Honorable, 
his face aflame and his hands outstretched. 

“Til crack this safe or blow myself to 
pieces ! ” he cried, for he knew the work that 
was cut out for him. Then he fell to work, 
issuing his orders for tools, powder, and 
dynamite. 

'*My saddle-bags” — ^they seemed to fall 
through the stone walls at his bidding, with 
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the deadly explosive that men of his criminal 
craft use in their operations. Strange it was 
to see this hunted outlaw kneeling l>efore the 
vault, surrounded by officers of the law who 
jumped to do his bidding, and aided to crack 
the very safe they ha<l sworn to guard. 

** Give me a drink ; I mus^ steady my 
nerves,” and it came without question. 
Then — “Take him away, outside ! ” • 

“No, no I” screamed Redsands, but his 
fellows forced him to the rear of the 


While she lay so white and limp and 
apparently dead in her father’s arms, some- 
one jerked the Honorable by bis arm — 
“Quick! through'the back door!” Some- 
one shoved a roll into his pocket, and he 
felt the belt of a six-shooter drop and 
clasp around his hips. Outside two men 
held a bronco that leaped and strained 
as the Honorable went to them, running. 
From off in the distance came the screech 


room, and there held him. 

The diamond drills bit and bit into 
the hardened steel until the out- 
law could blow the powder through 
the cracks. I'hcn he pla^vd the 
stick of dynamite and prepared to ( 
light the luse. 

“ Stand back 1 ” and at tlie 
word all but the firm man of 
the Jlcnch fell back from the 
Honorable’s side, 'riiere were 
a s|mrklc, a hiss, a terrific ex- 




plosion that shook the build- 
ing. 

In a moment the Honorable 
was up from the floor where he 
had flung himself, dashed at 
the doors, and was tearing at 
the combination lock. 1’hen 
he looked round with a hope- 
ful smile. 

“ Once more, judge ! ” and 
again he fell to work. Men 
had edged in through the door 
of the room, and had been 
pushed farther and farther, 
until they again almost filleil 
the space to the rail. but 
none noticed. All were loo 
intent on the work before 
them. Once more the bits 
were biting and grinding, once 
more the powder w'as blown 
into the vents, and again there 
were the sparkle, the hiss, and 



the detonation of the bursting 
dynamite. Through the dust and smoke 
the half -stunned spectators could dimly 
see two men pull open the doors that 
leaned drunkenly apart, and Jift a little white 
burden from the floor, and the yell they 
raised rivalled the voice of the dynamite 
cartridge. What 'a.nifdi followed Redsands 


of a locomotive whistle as he sprang to 
saddle. 

" Cut it fast, old man I ” cried *one. 
“That’s the special with the requisition 
papers for the hold-up on the Santa Fd 1 ” 
The bronco, that looked so much like the 
sheriff’s pinto, gg.ve two great bounds and 


he bore the form of Dimple in then spun round on his heels and came 


his arms to th6 open 'air, with his friends back* 

whoopio^ And the woiiien laughing, crying, “This is my last cf^k, boys. I’m off!” 
andstrh^ to ^ at the object of all this And back emt of the clond of dnst came the 
nois^ frantic beat of spur-driven hoofs^ , 
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have to leam the 
in the «orld to 
unity, i^pnt de 
corpSf lies the 
secret of sue 
ceibs. But there 
more than 
that When a 
great match is 
Ip be played, 
when two sides 
are pitted 
against /one 
another for the 
c^iampionship, 
thm is disci- 
pline to be 
excised, self- 
endqr-^^ 
4ii^e;'a»dtitbe 

srWf-^ 

1“ 'vJii 
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VERY )ear secs 
p foot kill taking i 

fe hrnicr hol5 of 

a/Tections 
and ihe leisuie 
of the British public, and 
never was more attention 
paid to the sc Knee and 
morale of the game But, 
as with all organized effort, 
whether of work oi jila), 
there is behind the skilful 
pla}ers, out of sight of the 
tumultuous crowd of spu ta 
tors — unknown even to the 
cheering man in the grand 
stand — a great de i1 ot hard 
work and maehmer) All 
footballers, even geniuses, 
game , It is the last g ime 
play Itself In cohesion, 


has, in the opinion of one of the Association 
trainers w hose {lortraits appear in the course 
of this ariiele, to watch over his men as a 
hen watches over her chickens, and upon the 
skill with which he plays his unseen part 
depends the issue of the match 

[he trainei is responsible for his team’s 
state of health, and on him the managing 
committee ril>, to no slight extent, for a 
pios[3erous season The position is no 
sintcuie*, and the labour involved calls for 
great judgment and discretion Many readers 
who tak( a most acute interest in football, 
lM)th as plijcrs and spectators, have little 
notion of what training a team of professionals 
is like 

“ We begin every morning at ten o’clock,” 
remarked Mr Robert Hunter, the popuW 
tiainei of tlu Millwall footl)all team, than 
whom, jxrhaps, no mote skilful coach is to 
be found in Lnglisb athletic circles, ** and if 
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It IS not d match da>, or the day after man shall have a shower bath daily, which 
a match, a long walk is prescribed tor is followed by a brisk and invigorating rub 
the mornings exorcist * his is varied by down Hot baths, too, are very beneficial, 
a senes of spnnts, according teJ the weather csjiccially if a man has any woutiA or 
from one to three o clock a respite is illowcd bruises 

for rest and refreshment, and in the attemoon “ Dunng the first three wcfeks of the 
Indian clubs, dumb bell cxcrc ises, ball pane h season half an hour daily is devoted to 
ing, and the like oc c upy our attention shooting at the goal, but after this period 

“Of course, the form of exercise that suits matches become so frequent that practice 
one man docs not net essarily suit anotlu. r, with the ball is unnecessary 
and we have to study cloitly individual “Some players,” continued Mr. Hunter, 
requirements Moreover, the condition of % “consider it a good thing to indulge in 

player is bound to fluituate considerably lengthy runs —four or five miles daily. For 

The man who has for a week been doing, improving the wind this is all very well, but 

say, three sprints of fifty >irds, three of a if repeated constantly has the effect of con* 

hundred, and a run right round the field siderab1> reducing the runner's speed There 

each day, would the next week probably is, in my opinion, no greater mistake than to 

require only half this amount tf exercise overtax jour strength — overtraining is worse 
“As a matter of fact, we onl> tram on than no training at all 
three days during the week But, training “ Another important consideration in Con- 
or no training, the men come to the held neition with football is the condition of the 

every day, as the regulations are that each player's boots It is absolutely essential^to 
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keep the bars and studs on the hoots 411 
proper order, as defective boots are liable to 
cause Strains, which may later on have 
serious consequences 

*^A8 to diet, the men may oat praiscly 
whaf they please, except on the day of a 
match, when a certain amount of care has to 
be exercised For breakfast, whu h is served at 
nine o'clock, each man has a mutton chop or 
a steak. For dinner there is nothing betti r 
than a boiled leg of mutton, which is not 
only the lightest meat you can get, but is 
also free from lat or grease Tea, b> reason 
of its stimulating properties is beyond all 
doubt the best drink a footballer can have — 
both aftqr the match and at half time We 
havesno hard and fast rules with regard to 
smoking but a man is not expected to light 
up within an hour of a match Of course, it 
would be wiser to abstain from the use of 
tobacco altogether/' 

Mr. Robert Crone, thanks to whose efforts 
the Brentford team have made such rapid 
ttrides of late, looks at the matter from 
aijiotber standpoint. 

“A cold logical study of the art — for it is 
M art, and a most difficult one at that — 
form hfi observed to a representative 
of TBB STIUMP Magszinf, *'to arrive at 


the conclusion that in the method of manv 
men responsible* for the training of football 
Uams tin re is a regrettable tendency to ^Cram.' 

“I believe in looking after the mental 
tasiness of the men under my charge quite 
as much as their bodily welfare 1 am never 
so confident in the abilities of the Brentford 
Bees as I am when they step on to the field 
with (onunted minds Ihe hard, gruelling 
[)ro( ess whic h makes a man physically fit is 
apt to make him mentally unfit, and this, as 
I have said, is fatal to good play To train 
a foothiill team successfully, the trainer 
should be, as a general rule, spanng in the 
amount of work he sets his men to perform, 
(live them just enough to keep them in good 
bodily condition, but try to see that each man 
IS happy 

“When the Bees were about to meet 
Liverpool m the English Cup competition 
last season, I strove might and mam to keep 
every man's mind absolutely free from worry. 
1 tried to interest them and keep them from 
dwelling tcK) much on the terribly har<i[ fight 
before them they had never had to irhiet 
such a powerful organization as Liverpool, 
and 1 was anxious to keep down any tendency 
to the equivalent of stage fnght Therefore^ 

I made it my business to make the men happy. 

** I he dis< ipline exercised should Jog 
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Strong, but I never believe in introducing 
any bullying or overbearing methods. When 
this is done no trainer can cx|)ect good 
results,. Treat the men gently but firmly, 
and never allow them to forget that you are 
paid to train them and that you are to all 
intents and purposes master. 

“It is unwise before a big mutch to give 
any player a sort of curtain leciiire, and to ply 
him with instructions as to whut should be 
done and what should ho left undone. 1'he 
better policy is to laugh and joke with a man 
who you are particularly anvious should do 
his best, and keep his mind from a too morbid 
contemplation of the struggle in front of him. 

“The tendeiK'y of the professional foot- 
baller nowadays is to play with his brains as 
well as with his feet, and it is for this reason 
that I advocate the paying of some attention 
to the mental side of training.’* 

“I con.sider,** remarked Mi W. Draper, 
the able trainer of the Queen’s Park 
Rangers, “ that the hardest lime for a trainer 
is before the season commences, when he 
has to get the men fit enough to get through 
a game, and still have a little left to work on 


After the season ha.s once commenced, how- 
ever, very little training is needed, especially 
for a man who is accu.stomed to take care of 
himself. A little ball-punching, skipping or 
sprinting, and short country walks are quite 
sufficient to keej) a man thoroughly fit during 
the season. When a man shows signs of 
staleness, I find a couple of days* rest and a 
'i'urkish bath bring him up as fresh as ever 
on Saturday.** 

Mr. J. Elliott, w'ho has been associated 
with the Kverton Football Club for seventeen 
years as player and trainer — the last eight 
as principal trainer- has his own views as 
to what is required to keep men fit for the 
arduous eight months of the football season. 
“ It must never be forgotten that it is not 
like getting men ready for one event, and 
so a trainer has to guard against overtraining, 
which makes a man stale and unable to give 
of his best. 

“ In the first place, the player has to be 
studied individually. Some men require hard 
training, and can stand it the whole season 
through. Others need little beyond the 
necessity of living a regular life and taking 
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that amount of exercise necessary for the 
well-being of every man. 

“ Players are called together about a month 
before the season commences. Those who 
have during the rec'ess put on an abnormal 
amount of tissue have to be brought down 
to their normal weighty while others who Jire 
not given that way have their mu.scics stiflenod 
to put them in trim. 

“ After the season*s opening training should 
not be hard. Twice a week walks arc 
arranged, the limit being eight miles each 
time, biif some men are not sent so far. 
Occasional sprinting is good, but pumps 
slfould not be donned more than twice a 
week. Light gymnasium work is indulged 
in, but no strong-rnan business is rerjuired. 
A swim in salt water once a week (not 
oftener) is good and to lie recommended ; 
and now and again the players have a certain 
amount of practice with the ball. Of course, 
in special cases a harder regime is followed, 
but no two men follow exactly the same 
lines. 

“ 'rhe greatest aids to a player are a regular, 
steady mode of living and a reasonable 
quantity of good plain food, well cooked. 


There should be no late nights, and a man 
should ri.se at a fixed time in the morning 
after enjoying eight to nine hours’ sleep. 
Smoking is permissible, but only in the 
strictest moderation, and the same may be 
said in regard to intoxicants.” 

Mr. G. \V, Pay, who has trained the Bristol 
Rovers during the last ten seasons, thus 
descrilies his method of work ; — 

Our men report themselves about three 
weeks before the season opens. Hard work 
is then indulged in to decrease the weight 
of some and to harden tho.se who have 
not filled out so much during the close 
season. 

“ I n the ojicning weeks a trainer has to 
get to know the temperament of the men 
under him ; then he can use his own judg- 
ment as to the way to act with each. A 
great point in football training is to have 
confidence in your men, and they In -return 
will have confidence in you. Another thtnj;, 
and the most im[K>rtant, is to be firm, fair, 
and just. 

** All hard work ought to be as good as 
over when the season starts, for with, a match 
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every week, and sometimes two, players only 
want light work. Running, hall practice, an^ 
plenty of good field work for tbe opening 
training ; then, for the lighter, a mixture of 
punch-Ml, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, ^ and 
skipping-ropes. A little sprinting every week 
is also beneficial. But always hear in mind, 
do not kill a man to keep him fit ; what will 
make some men will cripple others. There 
is such a thing as overtraining, which will 
make a man stale, languid, and unable to 
play his usual game. 

** If a player will only look after him.self, 
take good solid food, good sound sleep, 
tobacco (if he uses it) in moderation, and 
stout for dinner and supper, it will be a 
pleasure to himself and his employers.” 

One of the oldest, if not the very oldest. 
Association football trainer in the country. 


Mr. William Dryden, writes from Brightbb: 
“According to some people, footMl fs 
played with the feet ; according to Qthei^ it 
is played with the hands. In my opinion it ' 
is played with the head. In no game is a 
(|uick intelligence and co-operation so neces- 
sary. A man can go to sleep at*cricket, but 
he ought to have no time to wink at football. 
Anything, therefore, that will make a mao 
alive — keenly alive — is good ; and axiytbingr 
on the other hand, that dulls him is bad. 
But a .single man is only a single part of the 
machinery. I believe there is less art in, 
training your men than in choosing youir 
team. Every piece of the machinery ought 
to fit into its right place ; unless it does Uiis 
all the oiling in the w'orld won't make smooth 
and efficient running. The trouble with 
many of the teams nowad^s is that they are 
ill-fitted and over-oiled.” 
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|N town Bibi went to University 
Monday lectures open to the 
publici to discussions on 
universal suffrage, and despised 
babies. There were clubs 
where kindred girls read pa^iers 
on thf emancipation of women by way of a 
golf^tick, a vote, and a blouse. 

** Bibi," said her aunt, ** has been educated 
within an inch of her life, can’t sew or cebk, 
hates crowds and dancing men ; she doesn’t 
hate all men ; she simply doesn’t consider 
theiiL” 

With a petulant prettiness that was the 
envy of older girls, the ambition of younger 
who wished they had her daring, her beauty, 
and her simply lovely things,” and was 
maddening to young* men, she airily dis- 
missed her populanty. 

** Oh, yes ; all these boys are very nice ; 
I couldn’t bear any that weren’t, but ” 

To less fortunate girls the but ” meant 
that she could nod to any of the nice boys, 
and the avenue of marriage was opened up 
« She had two brothers, one older than her 
twhwty summers, and one a child, Boy 
The older one said of her, “ Our Bibi has the 
important and difficult job of appearing 
charming — a sort of princess; but if she 
doesn’t Ipok out shell remain a princess or a 
qbeen without a kingdom." 

Ptainly he refeim to marriage. Bibi 
siiifled in subtle scorn. She liked to dream 
of herself as one who lingered on the edge of 
steep cliff of love, peering curiously over , 
of emotion, standing on the hinter- 
fimd of ti(ginre I a Venus Cortez on Darien 
of affection. It was a sea 
I with the sun of men’s regard. 

, tboog^t she knew all other 
44epa though her outlook on life was 
AfX ot a young girl’s on war who 
huma a ipaititf ajr in a garden of roses, and 
seen die dust of the trampling of 

, meh, looked on afar off, and 



longing of the gracious 
li# 4:be wonderful beauty 
10^ her for ha lips, her 
" ‘ ^ soft, ] 


were •presented, and so crept nearer, and 
wondered still more from this little way off— 
“a sure enough temptation" they all swore 
to touch her even her hand. By this they 
did not mean more than reverence, and 
worship for her beauty. She was made to 
be adored, and all paid tribute to her as they 
would to the Elgin marbles, a Botticelli, or 
the intolerable glory of a sunset. Several of 
the young men had read Keats; one had 
been to the I.x)uvrc, Paris ; all had seen in 
what manner evening was beautiful. 

Her aunt wa.s a sort of Greek chorus to 
her, and explained her in every way. 

** These,” and she indicated young men in 
flannels who earned tennis rackets and 
hovered within eye-shot, “these do not 
attrai t her , [lersonahty and intellect appeal ; 
she complains of their lack ; she sits With 
pouting mouth and laughing eyes before 
them, and they think she’s laughing at them. 
You see,” went on her aunt, out of her 
vasty store house of femininity and wisdom, 
“it’s a girl’s business to amuse men, not 
to bore or repel them, or at least not to 
make them think she’s making fun of them. 
Besides,” she added, crisply, “ these youi^ 
men come and tell me things ; they make 
themselves heroes or martyrs, and I’m 
supposed to tell Bibi , it is a nuisance." 

I'he aunt should have added that at times 
Bibi relaxed into raillery with such as she 
knew. She said she did not easily get 
acquainted with men or they with fler in 
the eyes of other girls there was the jpcoof of 
a legion of admirers and acquaintances. 
She fobbed them off Douglas Robertson, 
a gilded youth whose father had ina4e 
much money in scrap-iron, and who catted 
on her in town, was amongst ptbera of 
a crowd who at the coast town wpfshipped 
her. Visibly he got thinndr and pal^. 

She sailed with him on adaya^ he uttered 
the innocence of his soul before her. He 
was all but prostrate in bod)r and in spirit 

“ Oh, dear, yes,” she replied. “ I see you 
every day — ^ssing ; you’re always before 
; always in my vision ; ihe a$i^ of my 



me ; always in my vision ; 'the ame of 
eye." ^He became limp and pumd wildly; 
Mowed her tart obtervations op the lowim 
«Ja.sh6 toyed with die tillev^ropea ^Vob% 
tis on the rocks ; realty you should team 
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to swim, Douglas/’ She chided him as a childi I heard of yoii|" the man ateuptly^ 
and regarded him with untroubled eyes. “from a friend of mine here; yoil are from^ 

“ It tsjaL pity/* her aunt had once observed Glasgow/’ 
of her, “a great pity, for she’s a splendid His eyes danced. : ' , 

girl, and if the right man comes along and “Yes, from Glasgow— a. dty ,of ftiatny 

knows how to take her he shall be as a god.” inhabitants/’ 

n. He admitted it with a laugh. 

Mowbray Paulin went down to the spa to “ Yes, but you’ll not get l 6 St there ; a friend 
paint, and painting on the foreshore made made is a friend to keep. I’m of Ibeiw 

quick friends with Boy. Now' Bibi hunted of the Glasgow School.” 
for Boy and ran him to cover by the side of This was different from her daily dde cif 
Mowbray Paulin. Boy had the enthusiasm flattery; besides, the man was stanch in 
and impetuosity of childhood, and as soon friendship, it appeared, 
as he saw the girh in white dress and straw “ I’ve heard further that yours is a name 
hat he ran to her and drag^^ed her forw'ard. to conjure with ; of course, this haa been 
“'fhis is our Bibi ; .she doesn’c like men, from ardent youths. I wonder how^uch 
but she’s got to like you ’cause I do.” admiration has coloured their views?” 

She certainly wanted to 
be angry with his direct- 
ness. He had only spoken 
a few words, and yet he 
w^as pretty personal. But 
there was something lurk- 
ing in the corner of eye 
and mouth — humour and 
a fine toleration — as she 
studied him an estimating 
moment. Instead of a 
rebuff, she said 

“ me give you a dis- 
passionate view, then.” 

He broke in : “ You are 
too much like an Oriental . 
poet - philosopher thgre ; 
none but them judge 
beautiful women dispas^ 
sionately; you must not 
Omar Khayydm yourself.” 

This was a cheeky but 
there was a subtle and 
delicate flavour of pleasuie 
in it; to her, too, he 
meant to attribute be^ty. 
Shecontinued» ha$tfly 
“She has lidaltiib . 
good spirits ; k alim bi 

becoming fat-^ *5 ^ ^ 

“1*00 modest by /far; 
allow me the inventory;^ 
please,” he ,said.l ' / . 

^ Grey Witl^ 

Both were em)>arrassed, and both laughed a hidden seriousness.” ' ' ^ 

simultaneously^Rhr ^ezily, she with little He checked ofif each ilem On 
sound, but wittLniji^^ 'Then she held out a with a brush, and she saw 
fitiuik hand tad repro^ : biowtu ■ .. / i 

^ coatlesa and collarless^/ stood at . “ that wouUl. have butnOhed. o 

A wonderful a thousand ships. 

fepretalh^^ the , bay with all its.oi^m*^ ^ “ Item— Hair Uke Roasetti's 

stance of searlifc^ / / / r Item^^ A heeve wOro -Sh a veeve.^^^^ 
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“ Item^A figure that the wobtcd god.i of 
Greece would have fought over. 

** Pardon," he continued. “ 1 vouch for 
all 'the items save the fourth, which I've 
heard by the idle rumour of the bazaar. 
For it I substitute my own : Item -A heart 
as beautiful and rare as — as— edelweiss." 

All guesses, and the most of them wrong. 
A thousand»ships, indeed! One poor little 
boat of Douglas Robertson's. Flatterer ! " 
She held up a warning finger, “(iross 
flatterer ! " 

“At least I am great in my flattery." 

“ Come, Boy," .she said, and walked slowly 
off. Going, she called over her shoulder: 
“ Do your fingers never get tired painting ? " 

As she went up the gravelled walk to the 
villa where she lived she carolled 

III. 

Tiik friendship grew and deepened. 'I'o 
her all others were lx>ys with fresh faces. 
Nor passion, nor pain, nor any knowledge ot 
life or death had set its hall-mark on them, 
but peace sat ijuiet as a dove and was ruffled 
only by pleasure. 

Here was another man ; here a face scon d 
with lines ; hollow, though she didn't know' 
why ; curves begot of vigil about the shadow'ed 
comers of the mouth ; a face that was a 
battlefield in her eyes. Interest in him grew 
upon her as she watched the deft browm 
hand with its brush place the scenery around 
on ^he canvas. She knew nothing of art ; 
was no more clever that way than the flan- 
nelled youths who w'ooed her mine ingly. 
But the lean brown fingers of the man, the 
patient face and tired eyes, stirred what she 
deemed was pity in her. His face, t(jo, had 
in it much unlooked-for sweetness 

He was altogether different' from the otliei 
men of her “ set " — no hesitancy in life any 
less than in the steady look of his eyes. He 
was seasoned, sure ; together with the tan 
and breadth and depth of a roving life there 
was a lift in hi.s head, a soaring lift, which 
she cherished ns being beautifully boyish and 
unconquerable. 

The thought of him, as the summer deep- 
ened, dwelt with her, followed her, dogged 
her in dreams, a sweet pain. Sometimes she 
wondered what his home hours were— if he 
w'ere solitary over his pictures, if he brooded 
upon his painting and saw visions : or was 
but a mere prosaic individual of a filthy pipe 
andr slippers out at heel, as her own elder 
brdiher. 

But in toy cose she knew his strength just 
where she herself 4as weak. With her boyish 
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admirers, where she was feeble they were 
feebler, in the hope of gaining the grace of her 
glance. 'Fhey had none of them his grave 
tones and eye of rebuke, 'rhis unobtrusive 
[XTsem who often spoke to her in a way she 
did not understand was essentially a man. 

“ Vou're making eyes at fate," he said once 
(she did manage to find opportunites of visit- 
ing his part of the beach). “ There's Ralston 
quite off his batting form because of you, and 
that young whelp Rol^ertson, with several bags 
of gold, is ardently burning to lay them at your 
feet." He regarded a moment ‘musingly the 
peeping toe of her shoe. Then came one of 
his sudden changes which attracted and 
puzzled hci. The dalliance died in his eyes. 

“ Vour smile’s as good as flowers j wish I 
could p^unt it : p’raps you're right ; p'r'aps 
It is not good you should be married soon ; 
let's all ha\e a share yet awhile. It will be 
a \\(x'ful day for our world when you become 
wise with love, but -but," there was deli- 
cate hesitancy : she felt he was moved, and 
‘.he thrilled to the tones of his voice, “ but it 
will be heaven for the one man ; he shall be 
as a god.” He had used her aunt’s very 
words. For a moment his e)res were 
embattled ; his mouth was pleading ; the 
stern mail which covered his passion was 
cast aside, and she siiw with widened eyes a 
beauty break from his face. She was 
troubled and felt his face perilous. 

“ I am afraid of myself when you speak 
like that,'' .she said. 

In the secrecy of her chamber that night 
slie fought no fight, but allowed the con- 
((ueror to enter. But still she knew not it 
was lo\e. In a little while the touchstone 
( anic and she knew. 

l\\ 

Bo\ w.i*. not as one without hope — he did 
not exactly know why ; but perhaps it was 
because Bibi was wont to whisper to him 
now in a shy way about Big Boy Chum — 
a way not used of her. 

He cl.'isped little liands round plump little 
knees, swaying, and regarded Big Boy Chum, 
whom he wanted to tell that he hod been 
lonelier than usual to-day. He was often a 
lonely little boy, (or mother and nurse were 
c'areful and severe, and commanded him not 
to play with other nasty village boys. 

This man was his Big Boy Chum, for 
though he didn't play with him he allowed 
him to squeeze the wee tin tubes of paint. 
Big Boy Chum had, as well, “ hundreeb of 
pockets," ^y told Bibi, full of strange things, 
and the top right hand one was for toffee. 
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He carried him on his high shoulders, walked 
down the bearh and placed him in the 
boat ; he taught him to row and to 
lish ; to hold the tiller when it was almost 
a calm. 

But espc*oially last week he took his 
“l)hoto/' he whispered to Bihi, with blushes 
out of “the hundred pcx'ki'ts,” and lu* had to 
sit very still on a roi-k with his toffee— long, 
long time — and he was to come anoilui 
two, three— oh, ever so many days bef(»re 
it could be finished. So had he 1 oni< 
to day. 


Boy ' ” greot»^d 
Big B o > 

Chum. 

“Halloa'’ 
and Boy, with 
disquieting siid 
den ness, turned 
and sat on his 

MH'k. 

Big Boy ('hum 
IcHiked up. 

“ What’s up, 

Boy ; aren’t you 
( oniing to speak 
to me to-day ? ” 

“I’m being 
good,'* said Boy, 
politely. 

Big Boy Chum 
looked at the 
swaying figure, 
the little hands 
round the brow n 
knees, the little 
grave face, and 
lorl)ore to laugh. 

He searched foi 
and held aloft 
toffee. 

“ Boy, come 
here.” 

“ Is it sale, Big 
Boy Chum ? ” 

'r h e man 
looked puzzled, 
crossed over to 
the rock, and hoisted Boy on his shouldeis. 
Boy felt the strength of that catmiradent^ 
for he had been exclusively lonelv that day. 
Near upon tears, he cried from his starved 
soul : — 

“ Bfbi says I must & awf’ly good an’ sit 
still and not bother you ” — the lips quivered 
— “ else ril--i*ll not get my phota But I’d 
nearly rather be on your shoulder. Big Boy 


Chum, nor get my photo,'* he went on, with 
brave conhdtng. 

The man took him from his shoulder and 
drew' him bctw'een his knees. 

“ Ves, Boy, it’s safe. Don’t you mind 
Bibi.” He felt great pit> for the lonely child ; 
children above others should never be lonely. 
“ I’ll tell y<>u w hat, Boy ; let’s go out in the 
boat to day -we’ll h.i\e a regular lark.’* 

And Ribi stepped down from behind the 
roi k 

“ Salaam, monsieur ' And so you dare call 
me Bibi — and 
before Boy. 
Oh, shame!” 
she p oai t e d . 
“ Really, I quite 
believe you*\c 
been calling me 
that all along to 
him.” 

The man 
snuggled Boy 
closer to him, 
and asked : — 
“Boy, isn’t 
Hibi a glorious 
name ? ” Then 
he I)ecame very 
daring and 
looked at her in 
the eyes. 

“ Some time, 
Bibi, I should 
like to calf you 
that to yourself.” 
'r h c name 
sounded very 
pleasant and 
sweet from his 
mouth. 

“H’m! It’s 
hypothetical ; 
and it .seems you 
have already 
done so.” Her 
eyes wavered be- 
fore his, and his 
heart leapt at the 
look in them ; he 
Naw victory and godsbip atar off. 

So Boy on Big Boy Chum’s shoulder went 
down all gloriou.s to the sea sucking toffee^ 
and by reason of a gentle south-west wind 
the day was excellent in quiet. As they 
drifted out of the bay the glwce of the man 
and the woman struck across, met, and held, 
and they knew' that hi a measure love had 
leapt between them 
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PuFFtciKty certain ? ” asked Boy. 

** PuflUly,” replied the man, gravely, 
** puffickly ; you’ll carry the photo home at 
the end of the week.” 

“ Big Boy Chum, I love you 'most better'n 
anybody.” ^ ^ ^ 

Boy was sitting drowsing, his arm about 
the tiller, and the man was forward painting 
him, and dreaming. 

The loch is not steady in its calm, but 
broken with treacherous hill squalls. Far in 
the south the horizon crinkled and darkened ; 
unsteady puffs came slatting the sails, and 
the water began to sing alongside the yacht. 
Big lV>y Chum called directions how to steer 
as he packed up. 

“ Over for a day, Boy,” he said. 

Presently, like a beast, a squall leapt* off 
the hills and smothered the yacht. She 
heeled, quivered, the wind whistling and 
.screaming in her cordage. 

“ Steady, Boy, s-t-e-a-dy ! ” 

Boy was unused to the weight of the tiller: 
he let it go, and the boat went nose down on 
the wind. On the tail of the first a second 


When the man came to himself he was 
paddling about in a flat calm. The wind, as 
if its work had been done, whimpered and 
sighed away. 

A little on his right a head bobbed up ; he 
saw the whites of two eyes rolling in terror; 
and again Boy went down. The man seemed 
to wait an eternity as he peered into the dark- 
greeft water below him. Again the head 
came to the surbee and he clutched at it. 

“Boy, Boy, get your arms round my 
neck.” 

Boy lay with closed eyes and blue lips. 

The man, treading water, held Boy afloat, 
and searched the sea for wreckage. It was 
empty. 

“ Boy, Boy ! ” ‘and his voice trembled in 
spite of himself. Boy's eyelids fluttered, 
ofxined, 'and closed in a sigh. 

“ Boy ! ” he whisperec^ almost fiercely. 
'I'he clear blue eyes opened again, star^ 
at the sky, and a smile stole over the face. 

“I t'ink,” he lisped, “I-I Pink I was 
dleamiii’.” 

The man looked at the puckered little face 
and, in spite of their situation, smiled. 



'*BSrDflB ' BIG BOV CHUM ' COULD LKAP APT TO TUB TILI.KR SIIF SAOC.KI> ^(»KWXltD, BROKBN'KNELD, AMI 
WENT SAILING UN UNDER TlIK WAIBR.*' 


squall came with a white roar. The boat 
was reaching as if in deadly fear. The wind 
throttled her on the beam, and before Big 
Boy Chum could leap aft to the tiller she 
samed forward, > broken>kneed, as the spin^ 
’ dnft^ rose in a cloud, filled, and went sailing 
on under the water. 


“ Boy,” he said, gently, “ put your arms round 
my neck — sa” 

Big Boy Chum had been working coatle-ss 
and collarless; he wore light deck-shoes. 
All seemed well as he settled down to a 
long, steady breast-stroke. He purred in 
laughter. 
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“ Marching, Boy, oh, marching ; we'll be 
home for tea yet." 

Boy lay somnolent, a dead weight, and his 
teeth chattered with cold. He had infinite 
trust every way in Big Boy 
Chum. 

'rhe man .swam for a 
long time in .silence, s>\am 
easily, strongly. At a flash- 
ing thought he half-heaved 
himself out of the water 
and saw the shore far off. 

He went hot and cold. 

The tide was on the ebb, 
too, he knew. Boy was 
sobbing gently, grieving 
becau.se of the immediate 
water and the cold. He 
had no fear of death. 

** Tm awfly sleepy," he 
said once. 

“Cheerily, Boy, 
cheerily,” was the answer. 

“Home and Bibi .soon,” 
and with .set teeth tf>ok 
up iigain the steady breast- 
stroke. 

The evening sun poured 
in his eyes, blinding him , 
it made his temples ache, 
and there was a heat, 
beat, beat throbbing inside 
his ears. A cloud came 
over the sun, shutting out 
its furnace- like rays, and 
the man struggled out of 
the water and looked. 

“ My God ' Oh, mv 
CmoA ! ” he moaned, and 
saw death in the sea. 'I'he 
stroke now was not so 
fresh, yet he was steadily 
gaining ; he .saw the curve 
of the shore. Hope, like 
a strong river, (x>ured 
through him. 

“Coming in, Boy,” he 
whispered ; “slogging 
home.” 

Boy’s head hung limply, and his arms 
were like bands of steel round the man's 
i^k. In a little he began to feel the ebb- 
tide, slowly yeif ..buv^steadily fighting him. 
To stop in the stroke was to lose ground. 
Sun and sweat were blinding him. 

“ Boy-<rWe— mustn’t go out — tbis tide.” 
The words carfie in gasps, for he now seemed 
pushing jBs 'gainst a wall, and his easy 
breathing was gone.^ A thought took being 


in him that the two of them could never 
reach against the tide ; without Boy it would 
be fairly easy for himself. 

“ I mustn’t 1 O God, I mustn’t I ” 'He 
fought against it as ^inst 
an enemy seeking his life. 

The awful ebb was 
grinding the strength out 
of liim ; his arms felt like 
lead. As he started every 
fresh stroke he wondered 
if he could finish it. His 
head drooped with sheer 
exhaustion, and he took a 
mouthful of water. The 
stinging salt revived him, 
and he struggled for a few 
strokes. Boy was strangling 
him, choking him to death; 
but for him he was sure 
of .sweet life, and there was 
so much in life to be done. 
A limit seemed to come to 
his powders of endurance; 
it was excessive pain to 
move his arms ; the en- 
feebled stroke jerked, 
twitched, fluttered — he 
seemed to have been swim- 
ming for years — the arm.s 
stifTened, stopped ; the 
greedy tide drove them 
back. With a terrific effort 
he lunged forward. In the 
blinding sweat and sun he 
saw the plea.sant shore. 

“ O God, I mustn’t ; 
she’d say I killed him. 1 
mu.stn’t, I mustn’t,” he 
kept on repeating to him- 
self; his arms fluked badly, 
spluttered, beating the sea. 
In a last despairing remedy 
he tore Boy’s arms from 
his neck and let him go. 
Boy floundered, and with 
a whimper sank. The man 
watched the place like a 
wild beast on the 6cent, 
and lay jxtnting, gasping. Heaven 1 how sweet 
the rest was 1 

“ I mustn’t,” he re|x:ated, f^hting desire, 
and somehow to his dull brain came back 
Boy’s words 

“ Big Boy Chum, I love you ’most better’n 
anybody.” 

A dark head bobbed up and he grasped it. 
“Bo>,” he gasped, “ round— my-— ndek,” 
but Boy was past hearing. The tide was 





HE HAl> llAt.F•IIK^VhU IIIATSKIF OUT OF THE 
WATER AMI S^W’ TIIK SIIOKE ^A^ OFF." 
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carrying them* seaward ; again in a surge They were carried up from the boat by 
the appalling thought to save himself came tall fellows of the sea, and the maid-servants 
upon him. He thought himself going mad in the hall stood aghast, curious. Down the 
now, and felt he had not strength to resist stairway came Hibi, and she gave a squeak of 
the thought much longer. There was a roar sick dismay at the sight of Boy. When she 
as of a cataract in his ears, and the anti- saw the withered, wet face and dripping hahr 
phon of that thunder unceasingly repeated : of Big Bov Chum she put up her left hand to 
“Let Boy go! TietBoygo!’' her bieast and moaned; then she put her 

“ Mustn’t, mustn’t ! ” he kept saying, and hands before her face and whispered : — 
took Boy’s hair in his mouth, as a dog “ Are they dead ? ” 

catches a drowning man. He had ceased (Jne, a ca|mble, grave fellow in a jersey, 

swimming now, and they were drifting sea- saiil no, hut it was a near shave; a few 

ward in a broad band of golden sunset. seconds more and it would have been all up 

Even now Boy was threatening his life, so with them ; and he told her of the struggle 
weak had he become, but he only set his his crew had seen as they rowed to the 

teeth ^he firmer in Boy’s hair. rescue. She dropped her hands and her 

“Mustn’t! O (jod ! mustn’t— Bibi — eyes shone down on the two limp figures, 
mustn’t ! ” and as she looked Big Boy Chum opened his 

Lights were dancing befiire his eyes •, the eyes and saw her {lassion of grief, 
water was over his chin. 'I'hey bore them up the stair and laid 

them each on a bed. 



“SHU PUT HRR HANDS BEFORF. HFR FACB AND WHISI'BRKD, * ARK THKV nSAU? 


' ‘ Love you ’most betterin anybody ’ — I struggle, and one said he had to cut Boy’s 

caiiXI** he gasped. “ Mustn’t !” he spluttered, hair, so dead-set were the teeth bitted into it, 

“mustn’t — Bibi — honour ” 'I'he tired and so ended, “Ah ! but he is a man.” 

head drooped on the sea as on a pillow, man The doctor w’as sent for ; restoratives were 
and boy went under, and bubblesrose and burst brought, and she was left alone with the mai^ 
above them into sun-wrought jewels. ... Under the restoratives Big Boy Chum opened 
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his eyes and knew he was at the door of 
heaven, for Bibi was leaning over his couch, 
and one arm was underneath his neck. 

Again the dim eyes closed, and as the 
blackness of unconsciousness came upon 
him he put out 
his hand to her 
as a child, and 
she sobbed tear- 
less over him. 

For days 
Death stood in 
the doorway and 
the man's mind 
wandered, and 
Bibi, terrified at 
the blazing eyes, 
heard the broken 
tale of the 
struggle ; and 
there was a 
splendour u[x>n 
his face. 

“ Mustn't go 
out this tide — 
there’s something 
I’ve to tell her; 
must see her face 
to face ; for my 
soul’s sake I 
must.’’ He tried 
to cry out, and 
raised his arms, 
but there was 
no strength in 
them. 

“ Mustn’t let 
go, Boy; mustn’t 
—she’d say 1 
killed you, and 
I’d rather face 
death than that 
— Boy,” he whispered, fiercely, and she 
sobbed brokenly at the tortured depths of 
gloom in his eyes. “ Boy, Boy, it would kill 
her.” She leaned over, her tears falling upon 
his face, and kissed him twice upon the lips. 
He struggled up. 

“The shore; a wee bit now.” He fell 
back on the bed, and the swelling in his 
voice died to a' whisper. “ Going home, son ; 
going— home— going— Bibi.” 

I'here was a great light jn his face. 

“ Going, Boy Bilf^ — mustn’t let go — 
mustn’t — Bibi — honour*” ’ He was silent ; it 
seemed as if he were blind ; and she put her 
arms about him and sobs pierced' in her 
throat like daggers. 


“ Oh 1 Oh I don’t— don’t <iie without me,” 
she cried . • • 

On the evening of that day he muttered 
her name, smiling; the doctor came dnd 
said the fever was gone, 'fhe man and Boy 

were safe ; he 
went off whistl- 
ing. Evening 
crept like a haze 
and lightened on 
Big Boy Chum’s 
eyes, as Bibi 
came like a rose 
to the bedside,^ 
and he saw love 
unutterable in 
her eyes. She 
took his hand, 
and they spake 
as lovers use. 

Once she said : 
“I never knew 
what love was till 
lately.” 

His sudden 
grasp hurt her 
hand. 

“ How long 
since, madame — 
tell me, please ? ” 

“ When I saw 
them carry you 
into the hall. 
Oh, if you had 
died I ” ® 

“ Gently, my 
Bibi, gently,” for 
he felt the tears in 
her voice. “ We 
went down to 
death that time. 
Boy and I, and 
it refused us, because of you ” — the voice was 
not quite steady — “and when you saw Boy 
and me and our helplessness, the springs of 
motherly passion and love were unloosed, 
and broke forth and bathed me ” — he stopped 
and looked at her — “ they shall heal me,” he 
ended simply. 

Her averted face turned slowly towards 
him : illumination was kindling in* her soul ; 
she gave a little sob of pleasure. 

“Oh ! Mowbray,” and she blinded his face 
with her hair as their lips met He Was still 
weak, and relaxed to her arms about him, his 
head on her bosom ; to her lowtones of con* 
solation and tenderness. She was mothering 
him with a hungry love. 






r is generally of the tragedies 
of climbing that one hears — 
of the race to escape the ava- 
lanche, the terrible fall on the 
face of the frozen precipice, or 
the bli/zard in which travellers 
perish from exposure. 'I'he conseriuences of 
a sttp or an error of judgment are mostly too 
serious for laughter. Moreover, the modc'rn 
climber takes himself very seriously even when 
he is not in difficulties. He is an explorer, and 
a man of science. Very likely he has taken a 
course of instruction at the Royal Geographical 
Society, where he has learnt, among otlu*r 
things, how to calculate altitudes and how to 
draw maps. A man may easily get out of 
the habit of laughing when he spends three 
months, as Sir Martin Conway once did, in 
drawing a mountain map. 

, Perhaps that is the reason why the best 
jokes al^ut climbing have been made by 
the non-climbers. There is the remark, for 
instance, of the scoffer who declared that the 
Alps must by this time be greasy from climb- 
ing ; and there is the case of Mark 'i'wain, 
who instructed his secretary to ascend a 
mountain on his behalf, arguing that the 
chief use of a secretary was to take that sort 
'ct trouble off his employer’s hands. This 
is on a higher plane of humour than the jests 
whidi mountaineers print in their broks 
about the fleas in the club huts, and the 


snores of the companions with whom they 
camp out. But climbing itself, like all the 
other pastimes, has its humours. 

'I'o the unsophisticated inhabitants of 
mountain regions it seem.s a joke — too good 
a joke to be true --that anybedy should want 
to climb at all. Walking uphill, they know 
by experience, is more trouble than walking 
on level ground, 'fhey poiK lude, therefore, 
that the man who climbs must either be mad 
or have .some ulterior, and perhaps .sinister, 
motive. Many and many a climber has been 
supposed to l)e a prosf lector looking for gold, 
'riiai, the .South Americans always said, was 
what Mr. Why m per was doing in the Great 
Andes of the Eijiiator. A peasant came to 
him and offered to show him a gold-mine, 
proposing to work it on the half profits .system, 
and a similar story was brought home by the 
first English climbers who vksited Dauphin^. 
'I’lie peasants there were specially puzzled by 
the fact that the climbing party included a 
Indy, hut they solved the problem to their 
satisfaction. 

“ 'fhe men,” they said, ** are gold-seekers. 
The woman is a witch whom they have 
brought with them to show them where the 
gold is hidden.” 

Of the ways of guides, again, some amus- 
ing stories are related. They are not allowed 
to ply their calling without certiticat&s, which 
are only granted to men of good character 
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who have passed examinations; and these 
examinations, no less than those of our own 
elementary schools, have their legends of 
amusing howlers. We hear of a guide who 
inferred the points of the compass from the. 
fact that “the sun is always in the North of 
another who said that the best way of getting 
over a wide crevasse was to “ build a bridge 
across it of a third who, being asked hoV he 
would deal with a traveller who collapsed from 
fatigue, replied that he would punch his head. 

To the uninitiated the last answer may 
sound the most preposterou.s of the three ; 
but the plan which it pro{>ounds has some- 
times been tried with pood effect. Zur- 
briggen, Sir Martin Conway’s guide in the 
Himalayas, once tried it, though not upon 
Sir Martin Conway. He was on the*Matier- 
horn in bad weather with Mr. Fison. Mr. 
Fison, thoroughly exhausted, sat down in 
the snow and declared that he would go no 
farther. He was given brandy, but the spirit 
failed to stimulate his energies. Zurbriggen 
tried to roll him along like a log, but the risk 
of rolling him over the cliff was too great. 
He 'also tied a rope round his waist and tried 
to tow him ; but the places on which you can 
tow a man on the Matterhorn are few and 


report the guide for misconduct. Zurbri^en 
was young enough to feel alarmed. There 
seemed more than a chance that his 
certificate would be taken away from hhn. 
But on the morrow the patron slapped him 
on the back and said, “Bravo, Zurbrig- 
gen ! ” and added a liberal donation to the 
stipulated fee. * 

Happily, however, the need for such 
violent methods is rare, and the guide who 
escorts ladies is almost invariably gentle and 
gallant. I'he great Melchior Anderegg was 
once asked by Leslie Stephen how he per- 
suaded nervous ladies to cross crevasses. 
“ First I step oirer myself,” he said, “ and 
then I hold out a sugar-plum, and they 
follow.” And this may bring us to the more 
striking story of the gallantry of the guide.s 
who escorted Mile. D’Angeville to the summit 
of Mont Blanc in 1838. They lifted the 
lady on to their shoulders, so that she might 
be able to boast that she had ascended 
higher above the sea-level than any other 
climber, and then they proceeded to make a 
somewhat unusual request. 

The circumstances, they said, were ex- 
ceptional. 1'hey had never climbed the 
mountain with a lady before ; they did not 



&r between. So Zurbriggen felt that there expect ever to olimb it with a lady again, 
was nothing for it bdl assault and battery. Might thejr be permitted to pay homage to 
He belaboured his patron soundly with his her intrepidity by kissing her ? Aod Mlle> 
fistsi, aod^hi^ patron leapt to his feet, pouring IVAngevUlc consented. There weg^-twelve 
out torrents of abpse, and threatening to guides, and each of them kissed her on both 


COMBDr OP CUitSmG. 




90 thil^tbere were twenty-four ki^ies 
fti ll to said that the aound of the 
salutotiom was heard in the valley of 
Cbamohix; but that may be a poetical 
exdggcaation. 

It must be admitted, of course, that not 
all guides at all times exemplify all the 
virtues. Most of them are sobei men. They 


in London to the kerbstone beloWr'^ 
Michel merely lay all night where he had fatten, 
and in the morning shook himself, got up, and 
walked home, with no broken bones. Whence 
Ix^she Stephen draws two morals. The first Is, 
Don’t get drunk if you have to walk alo^ 
the edge of an Alpine cliff" ; the second is, 
** (ict drunk if you are likely to fall over an 


tell you that beer 
** cuts the legs," 
and they some- 
times say the same 
of wtne, both white 
and red. But one 
does sometimes 
hear of guides who 
support themselves 
m perilous places 
with the couiage 
commonlycalled 
Dutch. There 
was a case of a | 
guide who did so 
on the Dent 
Blanche. He 
was the only guide 
whom the party 
were taking; ; and 
be had his flask 
of Kirsch in his 
p^ket, and he 
sippeda.it steadily 
as he wj:nt. It 
helped his nerves 
for the time, but 
the* reaction fol 
lowed in due 
course. Whe*' at 
last he scrambled 



Alpine cliff.” 

Morals' apart, 
the story proves 
that Alpine guides 
are men of mar- 
vellous physical 
stiength,and many 
stories illustrative 
of their strength 
are told I'he tmt 
is that of the Ober* 
lander Lauener, 
who, was leading 
his patron up a 
steep ice slope in 
which they had to 
cut steps. There 
was a huge stone 
embedded in the 
ICC, and Lauener 
thought that he 
could safely tread 
on It. Tohis horror 
It moved, and 
began to fall in the 
direction of his 
comrade. Quick 
as lightning, he 
stepped back into 
the ice step which 
he had just left. 


up on to the sum ' nr DID OFl DllWN, THANKS 

mit of the, moun 

tain, he fell upon his knees and invoked the 
Virgin. If the Blessed Mother of God, he 
cried, would only help him safely down into 
the valley, never, so long as he lived, would 
he climb a mountain again He did get 
down, thanks to the skill of his employers, 
iMio wrote some very outspoken observations 
in his Fiihrcr Buch. 

Anpther story of a guide who loved the 
bottle too well is told by I^eshe Stephen 
The man in question was descending the 
path from the Eismeer to Grindelwald in a 
convivial condition. He blundered off the 
path at a point where it skirts a precipice, 
and fell vocally for about a hundred feet 
on to a bed of rock. ** It would have been 
A fell dangerous experiment," Leslie Stephen 
tn^p from the roof of the tallest house 


THK SKILr OP HIS FMIlOVKHS Then, standing 

on one leg, he 
jerked his companion out of his foothold 
and swung him aside, like the weight at the 
end of a pendulum, while the rock descended 
in his trac k 

Ihis IS an example, of course, not only 
of strength, hut also of competence and 
read} resource We come nearer to the 
comedy of climbing when the guide— or the 
jiorter, as it may be— u not so competent. 
There are stones of porters whom rough 
guides have impatiently kicked over berg- 
schiunds which they were too nervous to 
jump , and there are stones of jxirters who, 
presuming to act as guides without authority, 
have made a queer use of the rope. 

Parties crossing glaciers, it may be ex- 
plained, in case any reader does not know, 
tie themselves together at intervals of flve 
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yards or so in order that if one of them falls 
into a crevasse the others may promptly pull 
him out of it. 13ut Mrs. Aubrey Ixj Blond 
tells a delightful story of two Germans who 
were taken up the Ciina dl Jaz-ci by a 
beginner. The beginner knew that he had 
to bring a rope, and he knew that he had to 
make some use of it ; but that was the limit 
of his knowledge. He hesitated, hoping that 
the Germans would give him a hint, but they 
were just as ignorant as he was. At last he 
took a desperate resolution. At the two 
ends of the rope he made two slip-knots. 
He passed the two nooses round the necks 
of his two patrons, and, taking the cord by 
the centre, walked along, holding it in his 
hand. Luckily no one Jell into a crevasse 
that day, or somebody would assuredly have 
been hanged by the neck till he was dead. 

On the wgy back the guide met another 
party whom'' 'a friend of his was leading. 
He nervously asked his friend whether his 
method of roping was correct. Stifling his 
laughter, his friend assured him that every 
thing was ih order. ** I’m glad of that,” 
was the reply, for I assure you these gentle- 
'flfien have been , cursing and swearing at me 
all day long.^’ ^ 

Happily it is not always in such perilous 
style that the clumsinoiss of guides contributes 
to the comedy of climbing. 

An experiehce of my own is amusing to 
.look baok upon, though it was anything but 


ainu|kig at the time. 
We were goin^ up 
a small mountain in 
the Saas-thal ; we 
were very thir^, 
but decid^ to post- 
pone refreshments 
until we reached 
the top. The lunch, 
including *two 
lx>ttles of wine, was 
in the guide’s ruck- 
sack. “ Now for a 
drink,” he said, with 
enthusiasm, swing- 
ing off his burden 
in a hurry, t But 
alas! and alas! 
There was a “ stone man ” 
on the top of that moun- 
tain, and the careless fellow 
knocked the ruck - sack 
against it. The bottles 
smashed ; the red wine 
soaked the comestibles and 
then trickled down the 
mountain side. And oh ! what a long, long 
descent we had before we came to water ! 
How gladly would we even have eaten frozen 
champagne, as Aloys Pollinger boasts that he 
did on the summit of Aconcagua ! 

There are stories, again, of the peremptory 
and domineering guide who figures as He 
Who Must Be Obeyed. The story, already 
told, of Zurbriggen punching his patron’s 
head belongs to this category. A sin^ilar 
feat stands to the credit of Joseph Imboden ; 
and there is also the story of Joseph's treat- 
ment of a traveller who funked, not daring to 
ciuit a position of security on the rocks. 

“ 'lake him by the feet and pull him down,” 
called Joseph to the attendant porter; and it 
was only when this indignity was actually 
(jflered to him that the climber recovered his 
courage. And, finally, there is the story of 
the guide who was discovered by another 
climbing party, not dragging a traveller down 
a mountain, but driving him up it, against 
his will and in spite of his protests. “ Herr, 
he must go,” was the answer to the obvious 
question. “ He must go, for he has paid me 
in advance.” 

Sometimes, again, the comedy of climbing 
has its origin in the . superstitions of the 
climbers. It has been mentioned that 
climbers have been mistaken for mining 
prospectors they have also been mistaken 
for evil spirits. A case occurred when 
Mr. Whymper made his first ascent of the 
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Matt<;t|iora < Thm was another party on 
the mountain the same day on the Italian 
side. Mr. Wbymper and bis friends saw 
them and triumphed over them from the 
top^ and his guide, Croz, yelled at them de- 
moniacally and rolled boulders dovm in 
their direction. 

They were frightened and turned ba('k, 
and told a .strange story when they 
came to Breuil. “The legends are true,” 
they said. **The Matterhorn is indeed the 
abode of devils. We saw them ; we heard 
them; they 


otherwise, and she had to return td thd hotel 
in knickerbockers. 

The wind caused by the falling of the 
avalanche is also capable of producing 
ludicrous results. It is as violent, for the 
moment, as a cyclone, and operates much in 
the same way. There is an accredited case, 
for instance, of an old woman whom such an 
atmospheric disturbance blew into the top of 
a pihc tree. She clung to the branches and 
saved herself, but she had to sit in her pine 
tiee for several hours, until the neighbours 

found her and 


threw stones at 
us.” 

Even the awful 
avalapche may 
sometimes con- 
tribute towards 
the gaiety of 
mountaineering. 
Mr. Girdlestone, 
who once 
boasted that he 
could climb 
without guides, 
hud trouble 
with one on 
almost the first 
of his guideless 
excursions. He 
sat down to 
lun'ch in the 
track of an ava- 
lanche, and the 
availanche inter- 
rupted his meal. 
He had just 
time to get up 
and jump -out 
of the way, and 
when he looked 
round his lunch 
had disappeared 
for ever. 

Nor is the 



helped her 
down. 

Nor should an 
account of the 
comedy of climb- 
ing omit some 
mention of the 
proceedings of 
i’rofes.sor Angelo 
Mosso on Monte 
Hosa. Professor 
Mosso is the 
grii^test autho- 
rity in the world 
on mountain 
sickness. No- 
body knows for 
certain what 
mountain sick- 
ness i.s, or how it 
is caused ; but 
Signor Mosso 
has taken more 
trouble than any- 
body else to find 
out. "Fiai ex- 
perimentum tn 
carport zv//,” was 
his motto. He 
borrowed Some 
soldiers from the 
Italian Govern- 
meoL and made 


climber’s lunch ihi^v utprb PBioinKNbi> and TthNfeu hack theijilgo through 

the only part of exerdises with 


lus equipmf.nt that an avalanche has some 
times ^carried away. Mr. Girdlestone, when 
the avalanche carried away his bread and 
meat, may have felt less eml^arrassed than a 
celebrated lady climber did when an ava 
lanche carried away her skirt. She had taken 
it off in order to negotiate some didicult 
rodks, and intended to resume it before 
returning td her hotel. But Fate decreed 


dumb bells and other gymnastic appliances in 
the midst of the eternal snows. No doubt 
he* has established valuable conclusions as 
to the effect of high altitudes upon the 
human physique; but the spectacle of a 
row of military men “doing Safidow” on a 
glacier is not without its humorous aspects, 
and must have a very cheering effect upon 
those who witness it 
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T was Phene’s fate always to 
have brilliant ideas which 
somehow came to grief when 
she started to carry them out. 

For instance, it had been a 
fine idea to buy her rich cousin 
Gwendolen’s nearly new bicycle second-hand 
for half price ; but she had not foreseen the 
cost of bringing it over from Ireland. 
Gwendolen sent it in a crate, “ ('arriage for- 
ward”; and when it arrived at C'olwyn Bay, 
where the Nevilles were spending their brief, 
cheap, carefully-calculaU j holiday, Phene 
shed scalding tears, and had to borrow half a 
sovereign of the housekeeping money from 
her mother. * 


It was the repentance following ut)on this 
ill-considered action which prompted the 
next fine idea. 


Phene wus out of work. She was twenty- 
seven years old, and the family of children 
whom she had taught had all now been sent 
to^ boarding school. She was taking her holi- 
day sadly, feeling that a struggle lay before 
her — that new work, among strangers, must be 
sought immediately on her return to Liverpool. 
'Fhe borrowed half-sovereign seemed to 
demand desperate remedies. She conceived 
the bold idea of not going back at all --of 
getting a f)Ost in Wales, and saving her return 
fare. 


She bought a local newspaper, and from 
several advertisements selected the follow- 


ing 

Mis.s Mosiyii desires to meet with cultivated and 
competent >ouiig lady, liking a secluded country life, 
to undertake the education of her niece, aged nine. — 
Tan-y-l’ont, Hebron, Nantfestyn. 

She knew quite well where Hebron was, 
along the celebrated Nantfestyn Valley. If 
she cycled to Bettws-y-Cpcd, and over the 
pass, she could go and interview Miss Mostyn 
in person. Then the bicycle might cease la 
be a white elephant in her mother’s eyes, and 
become a domesticated, even a useful, animal. 

Phene was great on maps. She had the 
Reduced Ordnance ; and when she came to 
study it, she found a short cut. If she left 
the main road at Llanrwst, instead of going 
on to BettwSy she could strike the Nantfestyn 
road higher \ip.‘ • It marked in red dots— 
possible for cyclists ; and in any case it was 
only three or four miles, and would save 
eight or nine. 

It was more than fifty miles there and 
back ; bpt’ the ride home was mostly dowm- 


hill, she could take her time, and if she were 
home by ten her mother would not •be 
anxious. She wrote to Miss Mostyn, asking 
for an appointment. A prim little letter 
came back, fixing a day, and Phene started 
in high spirits, only damped by a fast-fidling 
barometer. 

And now ? 

She and her bicycle were wandering in 
darkness and rain, hopelessly lost ! 

The storm began it, She had to take 
shelter for long from its pelting violence — 
from the thunder that rolled like artillery 
among the mountains, from the swjshing 
cataract of hail that accompanied it. When 
it was over the sun broke out radiantly, 
and on she went, to discover, after a muddy 
mile or so, that her back wheel was punctured. 
By the time this was mended it was already 
two o’clock, and she was no farther than 
IJanrwst. Into her short cut she plunged, 
and for one mortal hour pushed her machine 
up a hill that was almost a precipice. Hot, 
panting, weary, she yet forgot herself com- 
pletely in the beauty of the fern-lined 
woodland and magnificent blue mountain 
distances. Then came a parting of the 
ways -three roads before her in actual fact ; 
only one in her treacherous map. 

She could only choose by the direction in 
which the tracks appeared to run, and went 
patiently on until her path was level enough 
for her to mount and ride ; only to find, after . 
a mile or two, that she had again punctured. 

'I'he fates seemed hopelessly against her. 

Search revealed the fact that she had* left 
the thorn which had caused her first mishap 
embedded in the outer cover. She was an 
expert puncture-mender ; but by the time this 
job was done thoroughly the sun was begin- 
ning to dip westward.s in a most annoying 
manner. It was very vexatious that she 
must show herself hopelessly unpunctual in 
keeping an appointment ; but two punctures 
and a storm will account for much. She set 
her teeth and pushed on. 

And then, behold, her road vanished ! 
'Fhat is, it ceased to be a road close to a 
deserted quarry, and became merely a grassy 
track. She must inquire her way at the first 
cottage she came to. On she went, but 
slowly, for owin^ to the nature of the ground 
she could not ride ; and then, to her joy, a 
labourer approached her. Full of thankful- 
ness, she begged for directions. He shook 
his head with an embarrassed .smile. 
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« JO^ Sasnaeg,^* he muttered. 

This was delpairing. . She said the words 
Hebron, Nwtfestyn, distinctly, pointing for- 
wards. His eye lit up; he repeated the 
words, making signs that she must go back 
the way she had 
come. He 
pointed to the 
cycle, as though 
saying she 
could not ride 
it along the 
'road she was 
following ; and 
after urgently 
waving her 
hack Jet him- 
self into an ad- 
jacent gate and 
disappeared 
among the 
trees.j 

She must 
return ' to the 
cross-roads, 
and great slow 
tears gathered 
in Phene's 
luminous hazel 
eyes. She must 
go home; it 
was tOG^late to 
keep her ap- 
pointment now. 

Back she went 
as hiX as the 
quarry, but 
when she got there she spied a road she had 
riot previously noticed — a good wide, promis- 
ing path, passing right over the hill in the 
reejuired direction. She thought it would he 
quicker to take it and ride down to Reltws 
than to go back to Llanrwst. She had not 
gone far along her new route when the second 
storm burst upon her devoted head. Fortu- 
nately she was near a big rock which over- 
hung the path and gave her shelter. Hut 
when, the tempest had raged with violence 
for some time .she grew chilly and stiff ; and 
after another period of waiting she realized 
that, tfiough the fury of it had gone by, the 
rain did not mean to cease ; it. had set in for 
a wet evening. 

However, she must now push on steadily, 
wet or fine, and ignominiously take the tram 
when she got to Bettws. 

^The rain beat in her face, the gloomy, 
grey dusk deepened around, the low clouds 
blotted out the hills from view. After a 


while she knew that she must have Ilgam 
gone wrong/ Once more her road trailed oH 
into a hesitating track across a boggy 
meadow. She had been told there 'was 
much swampy ground in these hills, and in 

the gathering 
night she felt 
nervous. Leav- 
ing her machine 
a moment she 
w'ent onward a 
little to explore, 
and discovered 
to her joy that 
beyond the 
field her road 
revived. Again 
she wearily 
tramped for- 
ward, hoping 
against hope. 
Hut now at last 
the road made 
up its mind to 
finally desert 
her. When she 
found that it 
had decided 
upon becoming 
a foot - track, 
and ascending 
the huge flank 
of the great 
mountain that 
loomed by 
fits from the 
blanket of 
v.i|)Our about her, she knew she was hope- 
lessly lost and benighted and must seek 
shelter till dawn. 

With the knowledge her courage returned. 
She retraced her steps a little to the mouth 
of a grim cavern she had passed, overhung 
by tufts of fern. 

Lighted by her cycle lamp, she ventured 
to scramble over the heaps of d^Ms that lay 
in the cave’s mouth. Her light glanced over 
a vast space — a huge, abandoned slate quarry, 
the roof here and there upheld by mighty 
columns of the living rock. Its extent was 
far beyond the compass of her sight ; at her 
feet were terrifying pits of unknown depth. 
But away to the left a Arm path led to a 
kind of shed, built against the beetling edge 
of the cavern. Cautiously advancing and 
peeping in she saw an old rusty stove, some 
benches, and a pile of dry, fragrant bracken, 
possibly stored* there by some shepherd. 

This was the refuge for her ! She had the 
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scanty remains of her lunch with her to avert 
the pangs of hunger, and the soft song of 
falling water guided her to a spring close by. 
She ate, drank, said her prayers, pulled off 
her wet skirt and hung it up, wriggled herself 
deep into the warm, soft fern, then, extinguish 
mg her lamp, entrusted herself, with beating 
heart, to the darkness and the profound 
silence, and in five niinulcs was soundly asleep 

She could not have said whv sIk wokfc up, 
widely and completely awake, all in a moment 
ihe darkness about her was absolute, the 
stillness unbrokin, but in lur consciousness 
was the idea th it she had heard a sound It 
seemed to her that she had slept some hours , 
she was all in a glow of vartnlh, her bracken 
bed as eomfoitdde as could be Whit hid 
awikened her? Holding lur biiath, she lay 
peifeetly still , and aftei a minute a v>und, a 
distant tap, tap, tip, fell upon her ear It 
was like the sound of miners at work Wis 
the quarry haunti d by the spectres of men 
long dead, who worked by night ? She 
listened with shaking pulses tap, tin, tip, 
then a rasping scrape, something th it sounded 
like a muffled exclamation in a human voice, 
and a tinging noise of metal falling on stone, 
as though the worker had dropped his tool 
Almost immediately a vague, quivering c ircle 
of light was shot out 
over the upper portion 
of the vast roof, and 
then Phene had well 
nigh cried out m fear, 
for the colossal shadow 
of a man was thrown 
upon the light, and he 
was apparently walking 
down a perpendicular 
wall This awful por 
tent had dnven her to 
the extreme limit ot her 
powers of self control, 
when she siw, by the 
shadow, that he had a 
rope tied about his 
waist 

I he light bobbed 
and glimmered, then 
was hidden from her 
sight by some vast, in- 
tervening buttress , and 
then she heard fall dis- 
tinctly on the silsQce 
the sound of the man’s 
footstejpa as he came to 
eaUh with 4 little rfin, 

|nd walked along-^in 
wfaat<dijed:toki? 


It ‘'must be one of the mmen come to 
work. Then the quarry wat not deserted, 
and It must be morning. But, glancing 
round to the place where she knew the cave's 
mouth to be, she saw only pitchy blackness. 
One thing at once presented itself to her 
mind as urgent and essential Spnnging up 
she felt in the gloom for her damp skirt, and 
put It on as one on a sinking ship may snatch 
a lifebelt, while all the time that footstep 
rang in her ears 

1 he miner was whistling, stumbling along 
among the pits with hccdfully lowered lamp; 
he was eertiinly approaching , he rounded a 
corner, he headed straight for the shed 
where Phene croui hed 

Ihcrc was nothing for it but to aw;^t his 
coming She was not frightened, but the 
notion that he too might have no Sasnaegy 
and she in consequence be unable to explain 
herself, filled her with embarrassment 
She sit up as erect as might be on her 
tern couch and as he appeared in the 
doorwa>, lit up b> the rays of his powerful 
lamp, she s iid, w ith dignity — 

“ I hope 1 (io not stirtle you ? ” 

“ What the - (jood I/)rd ^ ” said the 
istoundcd new comer “Who in the world 
are you ? ’ 
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Phene’s cheij)[S were suddenly aflame 
She became dreadfully, acutely conscious of 
the bits of fern in her hair, of the whole 
impossible situation ; for this was no miner, 
but a man of her own class — a man with a 
hard jaw, a short blacif beard, and cynical 
eyes, much tanned, and dressed in rough 
clothes, with a handkerchief knotted round 
his throat, but unmistakable. 

Tm — Tm sorry. Til go,” she said, 
weakly, taking up her motor cap and picking 
wisps from her white golf jersey. 

•• No, no ; Til go, of course ; that's my part 
— unless” — he paused — “unless I could be 
of any use. Could you tell me what's the 
matter? ” 

“ I gpt lost,” said Phene, “ and it rained 
so hard I couldn't get on, so I was be- 
nighted too. I came in here to wait till it 
grows light. I thought there was nobody 
here.” 

“ Quite right,” he said ; “ there is nobody 
‘but me, and I don't want it known that 1 am. 
Is it impertinent to ask where you were 
going ? ” 

“To Hebron.” 

“ To Hebron ? Then why in the 
world " 

“ Oh, I told you I hud lost my way. \"oii 
need not rub it in. I was trying a short cut,” 
said Phene, petulantly. 

He laughed a little. “ Well, anyhow, you 
can't find ,your way there in the dark,'’ he 
said, rather as one soothes a fractious child. 
“You must be cold and hungry, arc you 
not?^ 

“ I was sound asleep until you woke me,” 
said the injured maiden. 

His lip curved again in a sort of smile ; he 
seemed to smile reluctantly, to laugh with 
difficulty. “See here,” he said; “I know I 
look a pretty average ruffian, but I'm ([iiite 
respectable, really. Won’t you let me light 
you a fire and make you some cocoa ? '' 

She stared. “ Have you Aladdin’s ring ? ” 

“That!s it I'm the genie of the cave. 
I.<et me look after you. Don’t I strike you 
as a, harmless kind of person? I'm really 
quite domesticated and warranted quiet with 
childrep. You may tru.st me.” 

Something in his lack of embarrassment 
was most reassuring. She unbent visibly. 
“ My skirt is very damp,” she said, longingly. 

“ Right-ho ! You wait a moment.” He 
vanished round the comer, to return with 
plenty of chopped wood and kindling. Raking 
the ash from the rusty grate, he soon had a 
blaze, produced a tin-kettle and other treasures 
from behind a slab of slate which, to Phene’s 


bewilderment, he called a Duchess^ and set 
water to boil. 

It was astonishing how the warmth and 
the company raised Phene's spirits. She 
toasted her feet by the fire, and set her shoes 
to dry. 

“ My word ! Did you walk here in those 
things ? ” asked her new friend, con- 
temptuously. 

“Walk? No! I cycled.” 

“ ( )h, come ; cyckd I Cycled up here ? " 

“ Don’t laugh at me ’ Of course, 1 had to 
walk mostly. I thought I could get out on 
the main road, somewhere near Capel Curig.” 

“ I see ; and you lost your way. Are you 
taking a cycling tour through Wales alone ? ” 

“('ertiiinly not. I am staying with my 
people at Colwyn Bay. I was going to 
Hebron to interview a lady who wants a 
gt)verncss. I atn a governess,” said Phene, 
gravely explanatory. 

“ Indeed ! ” he said, a little derisively. 
“Fond of children, I suppo.se?” 

“No, I don’t know that 1 am, particularly.” 

“Halloa* Don't be so candid with the 
lady at Hebron, or your chance won't be 
worth much.” 

Phene sighed. “One of the hateful parts 
of earning your own living is that you mustn't 
be candid,” she said, inqialiently. 

“ Well, you may be candid with me. We 
are ships that pass in the night, you know. 

I shall not even ask who you are. You may 
speak, therefore, with freedom, for it interests 
rne to know that a young lady has to earn 
her bread by looking after children when she 
doesn’t even like children.” 

“ Other people's children,” said Phene, with 
a sigh. “ 'Phat is very different from — from 
one's own,” she went on, in a hurry. “ I 
mean other people's children are so unsatis- 
factory - like a tale you begin in monthly 
[lart.s, and never know the end. I've been 
at it seven years — teaching, I mean. ' I’he 
children 1 taught are all too big to need me 
now, and, you see, I had got fond of them. 

I saw them every day, all those yedrs ! . The 
littlest hoy was a darling ! He loved me, and 
1 taught him from the first. Now all his 
curls are cut off, and he is too big to sit on 
his governess's lap. I have sometimes thought 
that one’s own boy would never outgrow his 
own mummie’s lap. And now, you see, I have 
to begin taking an interest in someone else's 
child. She is nine. When she is twelve her 
I^eople will send her to school, and I shall 
be adrift again. 'I'hat was what I meant. 
It is all rather dreary.” 

The man had sat very still, his head on his 
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hand» listening to this speech. Something in 
his silence magnetically conveyed the idea of 
sympathy. Phene was a little ashamed of 
having said sq much. She stofe a look at 
him, and his hard eyes seemed to have melted 
and to glisten in the firelight. 

“ I didn’t mean to talk all that nonsense,” 
she hurriedly said. “ It is only when I get 
mo|)ed that I become a growler. Don’t take 
any notice.” * 

“Do you easily get 
moped?” he asked. 

“Because, if so, I 
shouldn’t advise you to 
come to Hebnm ” 

“ I’m never dull,” said 
Phene, “if that is what 
you mean, and I simply 
love the country- 
especially these nioun 
tains. And now 1 have 
told you so much I think 
you ought to tell me 
why you weic hammer- 
ing in those caves in the 
middle o^the night.” 

“Certainly. Vour 
confidence has been so 
interesting to me, I shall 
be glad if I can interest 
you in return. 1 am 
the owner of a quarry 
not very far from here, 
and our slate is pegging 
out. This place where 
we now are was worked 
out and almndoned a 
century ago, but I am a 
bit of a geologist, and I 
have always fancied that there is something 
much better worth having than slatt to be 
found on the south side of these workings " 
He opened a little leather pouch that hung by 
his waist, and laid out upon his hand some 
flat, feathery things that looked rather like 
dried seaweed. Touching them with her 
finger, she found they were thin sheets of 
metal, showing a pinky glint here and there 
in the firelight. “Coppei,” he said, “and 
the price of copper rising every day » It 
.might not tjyave (xnd to mine in so far, on the 
bare chance; but those old slate-hunters 
cleared my way for me nicely. As it is ” — he 
broke off, with a laugb — “ I’ve been pursuing 
my .solitary investigatilMis for a month p^t. 
When I saw you 1 thought I had been spied 
upo^ and followed, and I was not pleased.” 

' “You didn’t look pleased,” observed Phene, 
after a I was not [leased, either.” 


“ I hope,” he ventured, ** ^at ^ur cbenge 
of mind is as comidete as mine ? « 

She looked up shyly an<f then laughed. 

Her face broke into the gladness whteh was 
nitural to it. He smjled hack: in iheti 
when Phene laughed, it was always diflScult 
to refrain from joining her. 

“ Please tell me the result of your investi- 
gations,” she said. 


“I am going to acquire* the plane to- 
morrow. Next time you think of cycling 
over the top of Camedd Newydd you will 
know that a welcome awaits you at this hotel. 
I will give you an open invitation.” 

“ I shall be able to write something Very 
flattering in the visitors’ book,” said Phene, 
with a fascinating little chuckle, as she laid 
down her empty cup.. “Cooking and 
attendance alike excellent.” 

I'hey both laughed at that, , 

“ How is it that you come to be govemess- 
ing?” he asked, abruptly. “Is your lather 
dead?” 

“ Ix)ng ago. He was a paison^ there wm a 
smallpox epidemic in the vi{tl|ge.'' He took it” 
“What, Neville? NevlBfe of Dlftislay? 
Was be your father? 'Iknek him. 'Be was 
a grand sort.” He pondered a momei^ and 
added : “ H® seems to exptiin you ft little.” 
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“ Oh, dear,** laid Phene ; “ he had much 
more common sense than 1 have. 1 am 
always getting into scrapes, and at my age 1 
ought to know better. Just think of to night, 
for example I If Miss Mostyn knew of it, she 
might not consider me at all a fit person to 
have the training of a child.’’ 

“ But surely there is no need to tell her ? ” 
He asked the question intently. 

She hesitated ; and after a moment 
hazarded, “ You might.” 

He seemed displeased. “ I am sorry you 
can think so,” he said, stiifiy 

*• Well, I didn't really think so,” said Phene, 
growing scarlet. 

“Reflect,” he said, m a different tone a 
tone that for the first time that night conveyed 
to ]*hene the reminder that they weie of 
different sexes, and alone together under 11 n 
conventional circumstances. “ Apart from llie 
fact that your mis<tdvcnture is, ot course, sale 
with me, IS it likely that 1, condcmnul toli\e 
in a place like Hebron, would say one word 
that could prevent your coming to liglutn oui 
darkness ? ’ 

Phene's face hardened , she drew herself 
up. “ It IS dawn,” she said, stiffly “ I ean 
get on now, if you will dire< t me.” 

The mouth of the ta\c was flooded with a 
marvellous blue dawn light. 1 hene went 
along the pathway and stood looking out, 
while the quarry manager waU hed her espies 
•sivelace and tense, giaceful form, with the 
delicate, cold radiance on it. 

Wjjen he had hidden his kettle and cups 
he joined her 

“ We keep fairly early hours here,” he said, 

“ but it might, perhaps, be wiser not to pay a 
call before nme,o’clock. It is now a quartei 
to five. I will show you the way as far as 
the lake. I have left my own hicycK^ theie, 
and on the shore there is a cottage wheie 
you can have breakfast and rest awhile 
Thence the road is plain, and you can reach 
Tan y Pont in about an hour.” 

“ Thank you — you are very kind,” she said, 
simply ; and together they stepped out into 
the glimmering mystery of the new day, no 
hint of rain in the clear sky. As the light 
grew broader they looked at each other w ith 
eagerness, each scanning the new comrade 
with veiled anxiety, lest colours seen by 
candle light should not bear the light of 
day. 

Phene’s shoes were apparently the only 
cause he found for criticism^ If you come 
to live in Hebron you’ll have to be differently 
shod,” he told her. 

** I suppose,” said Phene, hesitatingly, 
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“ from what you say, that you know Miss 
Mostyn?” 

“ I know something of her — yes.” 

“ And the child ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Do you think I — should " 

“Suit? Yes.” 

“ I was not going to ask that,” said Phene, 
w^armly. “ How could you answer such a 
question except by a conventional compli- 
ment ? I was meaning to say, do you think 
I should like them ? ” 

A light of cordial approval shone in his 
eyes, but he answered soberly. “I don’t 
know The ihild has no mother ; she might 
satibly some ot yoiii maternal instincts. Her 
mother died when she was bom.” 

“Oh, poor child 

“ No,.” he answcied, absently; “ I think — I 
am afraid il was a good thing for the^child.” 

L'hene looked horrilied tor a moment, but 
as he spoke they found themselves at the 
lake side , and, looking at him, she l^new the 
moment ot |xiiting had come. 

“ I he ( ottage is up theie, by the Jlig tree,” 
he said, surrendering to her the bicycle, 
which he had (airied during a great part of 
their tiav( ise of the flank of Carnedd 
Newydd “ I'an y Pont is straight away 
down this road T shall jxiss a post-otficc , 
would you like me to send off a wire to your 
molhei ? ” 

“ How kind of you to think of that ’ ” 
Hastily she sciibbled her message and 
handed it to him, together with a sixpence 
whu h he giavely accepted. Then she looked 
him full 111 the e>cs 

“1 want to say,” she said, “that if Miss 
Most)!! thinks of engaging me, I shall tell 
her exadly what hap]}ened last night. I 
should not he (omfortahle else.” 

“ Put,” ho hioke m, “ I do not wish people 
to know that 1 was there.” 

“UlH, they won’t,” said Phene, bluntly. 
“1 dont know who you are. I only know 
th.it you are a g(*ntteman ” 

lie stood still. He seemed moved, for 
dark colour mounted to fiis very brow. He 
tcjok off his rap, bent low, and, taking up 
her small brown hand, kissed it, his head 
uncovered 

“ Do just as you think right — your fine 
fi*eling cannot lead you wrong,” he replied. 
“Had mv own sister been in your circum- 
stances last night I could have wished her to 
bear herself just as you did. I hope we shall 
mc^t again.” 

Oh,” cried Phene, with a sudden sweep 
of emotion of a quite unexpected kind, 
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do hope we shall 1 ** She caught a glimpse of and some apprehension a^t to the dlrdiil 

a remarkably intense expression in his dark sound of her story when repeated to a prim 

eyes as he sprang on his own bicycle and maiden lady. 

rode away. Tan-y-Pont was a charming house, stands 

ing in well-kept grounds. The fact depressed 
All her life long I^hene icinembeied just Phene , they would want a more impressive 
how she felt during her walk by the shore of person than herself. 

the lovely JJyn in the splendour of the In the cool, low', long drawing-room she 
summer moining. She rcinemlicred the found an elderly lady whose rap and 

bla^e of gold at the water’s edge, soaring iifi, spectacles gave her an air of sternness. 

Her gieeling was kind, however. 
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up away to the blue, wlwu the tarly sijiv prevented ni\ seeing >ou, ' said she “I 
burned upon the gorse covered hill side that ought to have invited you to stay the night ; 
rises sheu from the bosom of the Kikt distances in these mountains are greater than 

All hci life she lememlieied the ((jsv they sound 
cottage, the Welsh die^sei with Us (op{^i “ Ves, 1 notice that,’ was Phene’s timid 
lustre waie, its old |xiwtcr, its gallant dishts n sponse 

the delicious breakfast, tin odour nf tin You are m ex( client time this morning — 

wood fire perhaps \ou s|)ent the night in Bettws?” 

Over all things a consdousness of innci ** No ” 
excitement, some new, wonderful feeling 'Die woid was haidly breathed. The girl 
which, she thought, was the biioyanc v of felt lather like tears. 'Po have come so far 
the mountain air, or jierhaps the thrill of and to bo disappointed seemed very dis- 
adventure. (ouragmg, but how dared she speak of her 

The kind littje woman tended her well, escapade to so staid a lady as this ? 
showed her to a tiity white chamber, and let My niece,” .said Miss Mostyn, whose 
her rest and refresh herself until it should education I should wish you to undertake” 
time for her to go on Phene fairly jumped at the sudden and 

Soon after ten o’clock she tame forth, neat welcome change of subject — “has been under, 
and trimi mounted her bicycle, and flew down my charge for nearly three years. She i$, I 

the with glowing cheeks, sparkling eyes, think, a lovable rhildf but I should frankly 
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tell you she wayward. Her father died 
when she was about four, and it is only fair 
to you to add that her mother, who died at 
her birth, was a person whom we could not 
receive into the family. My brother lived in 
the Colonies, and his little motherless girl 
was mismanaged and neglected. When 
Marjorie came to me there was much to alter 
in her character and habits, baby though she 
was. I say this to prepare you for the fart 
that now and then the remains of this mis- 
management crop out. 1 think she may be 
more likely to show her worse side with a 
stranger. You look rather young— are you 
firm ? ” 

“Oh, I am not ai ail young,’' cried Flirne. 
so eatnestly that a slight smile crossed the 
face of Miss Mostyn, “ I have had ycat^ ol 
experience ! If you write to Mrs. Stokes she 
will tell you that I had all four children.'' 

“That is well,” said Miss Mostyn, gent 1>, 
her gentleness seeming to reprove Fhene’s 
vehemence. “ I have so far taught Marjorie 
myself, but she is getting beyond my anti 
quated knowledge now, and, moreover, 1 
want a companion for her on her long walks. 
You are a good walker, I hope ? ” 

“Oh, very!” 

“ It IS a thing her uncle is most particular 
.about — that she should have plenty of 
exercise. He is devoted to his little niece.” 

“ Her uncle?” murmured Phene. 

“ My brother, Mr. Hugh Mostyn,” said 
Miss Mostyn, with dignity. Phene did not 
rep^. She had not thought of there being a 
male member of the household, somehow. 

More (questions as to her auaiiimeius, 
character, and habits followed. Pinally, 
Phene produced Mrs. Stokes's card, with 
her addre.ss upon it, and awaked to the fact 
that, subject to that lady’s favourable reply 
to inquiries, her engagement was a settled 
thing 

It was done ; and no awkward ipiestions 
had been asked. Surely there wa.s now no 
need for her to mention her nocturnal pranks ? 
Why should she risk the chance of securing 
this good post, simply in order to be bo ex- 
tremely’ candid ? Nolx>dy knew but one man, 
whose name was unknown to her. If she 
should meet him she must treat him as a 
stranger. Surely that was very simple ? 

Tt^ temptation to smile and depart with- 
out further explanation was strong. But she 
could mot. Her own invincible candour stood 
between hersdf and the door. 

“ I will call Marjorie,’^ said Miss Mostyn, 
her hand on the bell. . 

“ Wait just a moment,” sai^ Phene, feeling 


positively faint “ I have something to left 
you first I — did rather a mod thing last 
night. 1 would not be warned by the stohns, 
but tried to push on, meaning to go back’by 
the Hettws road, and I was knighted. Th^ 
was no road I could take. I was just obliged 
to shelter for the night m an old quarry.” 

Miss Mostyn blood up very straight, staring 
at h^r. 

“ Indeed ’ I'hat must have been very 
inconvenient” 

“It -it was all right,” swiid her prospective 
governess, feebly. The lady's t|uict reception 
of her confession made it seem doubly 
unnecessary, ami filled her with foreboding. 
“ It was not uncomfortable, and I did not 
mind until 1 wa.s awoke by a noise, and— 
and— I found there was a — man— in the 
mine ” 

“A man? A tramp?” gasped Miss 
Mostyn 

“ I was horribly afraid for a minute or 
twi>,” said Phene, hurrying on regardless of 
consefjuences. “Then I saw he was a 
gentleman —and he w^as kind. He made 
me some cocoa and lit a fire, and- -took care 
of me. Of ('oiirse, I do not know who he 
was ” 

'I’licre was a silence, in which she heard 
her lieart thump, thump. 

“ A gentleman ! Incredible ! What could 
he he doing there ? ’ 

Silence 

“ What did he pietend to be doing? ” 

Silence. 

“Did he say nothing lo excuse his 
apjiearance? ’ 

“ Yes , but he did not wish it to be known 
what he was dtiing.” 

“ Do you not think you had better tell me, 
m confidence?” 

Phene shook her locjlish head. “4 promised 
him I woukl not. He was kind, ^ and I 
should not like to do him any injury.” 

Misb Mo.styn sal down. 

“Are you aw^are that by refusing to speak 
out you anm.se .suspicion?” 

“ Yes,” said Phene, with the boldness 
of de.si)eration ; “ but 1 expect you to believe 
me, because, you see, I need not have said a 
word of this if I had not chosen. I only 
s|)okc because, somehow, I hate to keep ‘ 
things back, it was ill-advised and head- 
strong of me to put myself in such a position, 
and I thought you ought to know I had 
done it. ' 

“ Should you know the man again if yon 
were to see him?” aske<) Miss Mostyn, 
suddenly. 
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“Oh, yes,” replied Phene, in tones of 
entire conviction. As she spoke there rose 
before her the picture of her friend, with the 
softened look in hts eyes, as he bent towards 
her, holding out the precious bits of ore 

“ Is that he, out there on the lawn ? " said 
the lady, abruptly* 

Phene’s heart bounded, then stood still. 
She grew white a.s death. Outside in the 
garden two people were approaching the 
window, a long-legged, long-haired little girl, 
skipping and jumping, holding the hand of 
a tall man, whose well-cut clothes, spotless 
collar, and neat tie formed a great contrast to 
the apjxjarancc of the midnight miner who 
ha«l so unceremoniously intruded upon her 
solitude 

The girl was m a sore dilenmiii, VVhal 
was she to say ? She must lie, or she musi 
betray him It was possible that he most 
particularly washed his sister not to know his 
errand in the cjiiarry 

She took only a moment to make up her 
mind 

“ I do not know that gentleman,” she said, 
steadily, drawing a deep breath 

“No , but 1 will make him known to you,’ 
said Miss Mostyn She appioached the 
astonished girl and laid her thin hand upon 
the round young arm. 

“The fact is, he has already told me all 
about his curious 
meeting w^ith you. 

I knew fro in 
him that you in- 
tended to relate 
the affair to your 
future employer, 
and I confess I 
w'as curious to 
know whether you 
would have cour 
age when it c'amc 
to the point. Had 
you, as I half 
thought you in- 
tended, left me 
without mentioning 
it, I should have 
felt disapppinted. 

My brother was 
most favourably 
impressed by ygur 


behaviour in a difficult position. He begged 
me to engage you unless there were some 
strong reason to the contraiy. I am bound 
to say 1 have found none. .1 hope you will 
come to us.” 

“ May we come in ? ’ said Hugh Mostyn 
at the window. “ Marjorie and I are most 
anxious to make the acquaintance of our 
preceptress ” 

They all made friends during luncheon in 
the old panelled dining room ; and afterwards 
the motor-car was ordered, and Mr. Mostyn 
and Marjorie e.scorted Phene back to Colwyn 
bay Her bicycle was left behind — “ to be 
ready when you come,” as Marjorie gleefully 
remarked 

they sliot down the road to Dettws, 
Mo.styn humorously remarked, nodding his 
head towards a steep lane, “That’s where 
your road shtnild have brought you out 
yesterday, if you had gone right.” 

“If I had gone right ! ” said Phene, 
reddtming “ But I always go wrong. How- 
ever, I think I ought to be cured now of my 
taste for short cuts.” 

“ Weil, 1 don t know,” said the man, turn- 
ing to her with a very kind smile. “After 
all, your short cut took y<iu exactly to the 
right jilac'e, didn't it ? In lact, I am half 
inclined to believe it was the shortest cut you 
ever took ” 
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This Map shows the route 
round Paris, starling and 
ending at the Grand Hotel. 
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enterprise of the railway eom* * 

* panics has brought a day in Pans 
witliin the range of practical ])Ossi“ 
bilitic.s tu thousands of Britons, and 
in ilie toursc of a day, as this ailicle 
will demc'nstratc, most of the sights 
j of the (lay City can be seen, and 
seen with ease if a taxaincter c’ab is 
taken over the route indicated on tiu 
above map. 

Starting from the Grand Hotel we 
pass al<jng the Boulevard dcs (’apii- 
dnes —which is at the western end 
i of what arc known as the Grand 
Boulevards —and in a few moments 
reach the great church of r.a ^fade 
leine, the most fashionable of all the 
places of worship, where two or three 
minutes should be spared for a 
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glance at the beauti- 
ful interior. Faeini* 
the Plare de la 
Madeleine a shoir 
butwell-known street 

-the Rue Royale 

which leads to the 
renowned Place de 
la Concorde, “ the 
finest site in Kuropt‘ ’ 

At the corner of the 
Rue Royale, as we 
enter the Place de la 

Concorde, the ^^inistry of Marine may be 
seen on the right, and on th«* left the 
Tuileries (lardens and the long vista of the 
Rue de Rivoli. In crossing lhi‘ Place, where 
J^ouis XVI. was guillotinilfd, to the Avenue 
des Champs Elysee.s,we can pass the Egyptian 
Obelisk — the Cleopatra's Needle of Paris-' 
and the allegorical figures of great French 
towns, as well as other monuments. 

In driving through the Avenue, which may 
be described, as a glorified Rotten Row, we 
pass close to “ 1-es Ambassadeurs and the 
Jardin de Paris, the two most celebrated^ 
places of al fresco entertainment of the cafi 
concert kind; the'I^lit Palace, a survival of 
Exhibition of iQoojl now utilized as the 
Mmicipal art gallery^of the city; and, the 
Btysife Palace, th€^ official residence of 
the President of the P>ench Republic. At 
the tie* Triomphe, the magnificent 
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boulevard we fxiss the Fountain of St. 
Mit;hel, and, crossing the bridge of the 
.same name, reaV'h the lie de la Cit^, with 
its group of historical buildings. 'I'he 
first of these is the Palais de Justice, 
including the Cour de Cas.sation, the 
highest tribunal in PVance, which finally 
vindicated the cause of justice in the 
■ ^ Dreyfus case. At the other side of this 
vast building is the Coiirieigerie, the 
prison in which Marie Antoinette, RobeS' 
pierre, and*" other heroes of the Revolu 
lion were immured. A vast inner court- 
yard gives access to T-a Sainte ("hapelle, 
a (‘hiirch dating from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, with a richly-decorated interior In 
ap[)ropriate proximity to the law courts 
IS the 'rrihiinal of ("onimene, (juite a 
modern building, where disputes are 
settled by arbitration. At the other end 
of tilt* little island we reach the mo.st 
historical of all the Paris churches, the 
famous (Cathedral of Notre Dame. I'his 
noble edifice* must delay our progrc.ss for 
a few minutes , note the splendid old 
carving of the door in entering, ga/.e 
in subdued wonder at the magnificent 
interior, and ascend the towers for an 
^ inspiring view', in comiiany of the famous 
^ dog and other gorgons, of the centre of 
Paris. 

I^rom Notre Durne wo make our way 
by the Pont de 1 \rcheveche, where we 
jiass the Morgue and the Quai Monte- 
bello, to the Jardin des Plantes — the 
Zoo of l^iris- -and the Natural History 
"Museum. Crossing the Pont d*Austerlit/. 
we return on the other side of the river 
to the Hotel de Ville, a building which 
splendidly embodies in marble and stone 
the municipal solidarity of Paris. Cort- 
tiiunng along the riverside we pass the 
lofty 'I'our St. Jacques —the only rem- 
nant of an ancient church — and the 
finely- restored church of St. Germain 
... ■ 
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rAuxerrois. 
Then we are 
brought to a 
standstill as the 
magnificent 
range of the 
Palais du 
Ix>uvre comes 
into view, al- 
though its full 
beauty cannot 
be compre- 
hended until the 
Place du Carrousel 
is readied. 

A hasty walk 
through one of the 
saUes will satisfy us 
that the interior is no less l^autiful than 
the exterior of this former Royal palace, 
now the “National Gallery” of France, 
[.caving the Place du Carrousel, with its 
'rHumphal Arch and monument to Gam* 
bctla, we reach the site of the Palace of 
the Tuileries, of which the only remaining 
vestige is the Porte Jean Goujon. A few 
yards to th^ right brings us to the middle 
of the Kue de Rivoli, where on the right 
we have the most celebrated of the Paris 
shops, the Magasins du Louvre, and on 
th left the Tuilcries Gardens, with their sculp- 
tuied lion and tiger. 

J.eiiving the Kue de Rivoli by the colonnaded 
Rue Castiglione, we have in front of us the 
Vend 6m e Column (Napoleon is iit the top in the 
costume of C<esar) and the Rue de la Paix. We 
turn off from this latter street into the Avenue de 
l’0|)^ra for the Palais Royal, passing en route the 
'I h^ntre Fran^ais, the national playhouse, with its 
interesting Ciallery of Busts. The Palais Royal, 
now a mere shadow of its former self, need not 
detain us, but hurrying through the Place des 
Victoires, with its statue of Louis XIV., we reach 
the National Library (“ Bibliotheque Nationale ”) • 
and the Stock Exchange (“La Bourse”),’ the 
quiet environment of the one contrasting with 
the bustle " the other. Ihence we make our way to the farther 
end of th Rue de Rivoli — the old Fontaine des Innocents and 
St. Eustache Church may be noted en route^zx\A so to the Place 
de la Bastille, with its bronze column commemorating the capture 
and destruction of the prison-fortress which once stood on the 
site. A short drive along the same main thoroughfare, now 









BURNING hot as the weather 
was, the early morning at lea^t 
was cool. As Priscillu Kirton 
stood fin the north porch of 
the old house she almost 
shivered in the .sharp chill of 
the breeze diat blew from the sea ' a bree/e 
strong enough to flap the straight, scanty 
folds of her high-waisted, flowered chint/. 
gown alxiut her ankles. But the unclouded 
sky was already of a blue so intense and vivid 
that she involuntarily put up a hand to shade 
her dyes. In truth, they were both .strained 
and heavy, for she had slept badly, moic 
than once starting up with racing he^rt and* 
alert ears, believing that the boom of guns had 
roused her. Many a man and woman so .slept 
and so started along the New England 
coast in the late summer of 1814, for any 
morning might .see the dread f)f months 
realized, and King Georges ships in the bay. 
All the previous day she and old black 
Martha had spent -as did s<'orcs of women 
in those troublous times— in scraping lint 
and rolling bandages ready for what might 
come, working as busily as the men in the 
adjacent town toiled to strengthen their 
earthworks against the bombardment w^hich 
the appearance of the British frigates 
would most surely [Xirtend. Pri.scilla 
Kij^fon, labouiing at these tajsks, was in 
spired with a stanch iiutriotism enough, 
but with a lierccr loyalty still towards 
David Lynn in the town. For almost a year 
she had worn u(Mjn her sunburnt left hand 
the old ra.shioned betrothal ring which had 
been David’s Devonshire inother’.s, but had 
.shaken her head resolutely w'hen her lover 
begged her to marry him. When the war 
was over, and the British sent ba(*k overseas, 
it would be time enough for that, she 
declared. And David, albeit unwillingly, 
had acquiesced. He had no more doubt 
than she that they wrould shortly send the 
British back. 

Priscilla stood looking across her parched 
garden and down the du.sty while curve of 
the road to the shore. Already the bree/t* 
was dying and the sun's rays were strengthen^ 
ing — the day would be as fiercely hot as 
yesterday had been. She stepped back, 
dropping her' hand, into the cool gloom of 
the great, sparsely-furnished sitting-room. Old 
Martha was just setting her chair in place 
before the spread breakfakt-table. 

“ I shall go out as sopn^ as I have eaten 
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breakfast,” she .said, “belbre 


higher. I^ter it is too hot, and I must* go 
and see old Mrs. Pierce to-day. John Grant’s 
wife, when she (lassed yesterday, said she gets 
weaker. Put up a basket with some eggs, 
Martha, and maybe she could take a glass of 
cordial, 'fhere’s no harm in carrying a 
iKittle, anyway. Get it ready.” 

C)]d Martha went out, rolling her black 
eyes in white circle.s of terror over her broad 
shoulder- she lived in such fear of the 
dreaded British that she hardly ilared step 
beyond the garden wall. The basket was 
ready when Priscilla, making an end of her 
meal, put on her broad straw hat before the 
tarnisliefl mirror between the two narrow 
windows, covering her great, high-twisted coil 
of golden hair an<i shading her steady, grave 
blue eyes. She was a tall woman, and held 
her beautiful figure with a great and quite 
unconscious statelines.s, New li)ngland farmer's 
d.iughter though she was. David Lynii had 
not l)een the first to discover and declare her 
beauty. But Priscilla had looked at no other. 

'['he door of the tiny, decaying nutshell of 
a wornlen hou.se lying down a track a little 
way off the road was open when she reached 
it, and Mrs. Pierce’s widowed daughter .stood 
red -eyed and vawming on the threshold. 
Her mother ^\as much the same and still 
sleeping, she reported indifferently enough ; 
the old woman had lieen for years an invalid. 
Piis('illa, her em|)ty bfisket in her hand, 
hesitated when she reached the roail again, 
and tinned slowly in the direction of the 
shore. No especial impulse moved her, and 
ceitainly no expectation that that particular 
morning would see the dreaded British war- 
ships in the Ijay. It ^as only when presently 
she withdrew hei eye^j from a long gaze at 
the \jgijr line.s where blue .sky and blue 
w'ater met and mingled hazily in the heat- 
mist that she saw a boat lying moored within 
a few yards of her, drawn so closely to a great 
rock that it was almost lust in its shadow'. 

Priscilla started with a .seilse of shock that 
set all her pulses beating. That a boat 
should he there was in itself nothing, since 
that [>art (if the beach provided e.xcellent 
anchorage for fishermen’s skiffs and such 
small craft. Was this a fisherman's boat? 
Was it her fancy that it,had about it a curious 
air of stealth and secrecy, and that its shufje 
and aspect were somehow strange? The 
whole expanse of the bay lay trancpiil and 
eifipty, but from that [K>inL the shore took a 
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sudden inward curve so deep that if the 
thought which had darted into her head was 
a right one, and this indeed a British boat, 
half-a-dozen warships might well lie anchored 
before the town and she not sec. 

She had never yet in her life yielded to an 
unreasoning terror, but she turned now and 
hurried up the shelving beach and along the 
road again as swiftly as though the long- 
exj^cted booming of the guns had shocked 
her ears. If she were right, who knew that 
the hated st'arlct coaia might not be close, 
she thought, almost running and all breath- 
less. She was passing the point Avhere a side 
track, striking through a belt of woodland, 
made a short road to the town, when a wagon 
came lumbering out at a cliini.sy gallop, and 
she sprang aside to avoid it. There was a 
shout of warning in a man’s voice that 
changed to one of reccjgnition, a scream 
from a woman, And the horses were pulled 
up beside her. Priscilla recognised one of 
the chief of the town's storekeepers and his 


wife, a couple of scared children clinging to 
her, a wailing infant in her ^rms. The mart's 
keen, brown face was composed enough^ but 
the woman's was literally blank with terror ; 
the wagon was filled with a heap of orna* 
ments and household furnishings- -snatched 
up, it was plain, in the very wildness of 
flight. Priscilla, looking, understood. “The 
British ? ” she exclaimed. “ They are come, 
Mr. T^ightfoot ? Are they come ? ” 

“ Yes, yes ! " the woman cried, shrilly. She 
put out a hand and clutched the girl's arm. 
“'J'here's four ships — four in the bay! 
And more coming ! They’ll blow down the 
town and come ashore and kill all they can 
catch. We're going to my cousin's uway 
in.shorc. You’d best come along, Priscilla 
Kirton, if you don't want to be murdered too ! 

The renewed cries ()f the frightened children 
almost drowned the wail with which she threw 
her han^s over her face, rocking to and fro 
distractedly. Her husband, as well as he 
could, spoke through the uproar. It was 
true enough — four 
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great King’s ships 
were anchored in 
the bay, their guns 
trained upon the 
town. At any mo- 
ment the firing 
might begin. For- 
mal warning had 
been signalled tliat 
unless the place sur- 
rendered bombard- 
ment would follow'. 
Almost every able- 
bodied man there 
was at work upon 
the defences ; the 
old and the women 
and children were 
hiding or flying, as 
he himself h^d 
been forced to do 
by his wife's help- 
less clamour and 
terror. As for sur- 
render 

Priscilla inter- 
rupted, a blaze of 
scarlet flaming in 
her pale cheeks. 
The town was David Lynn to her j it was as 
though she had heard her lover asked to play^ ^ 
the coward. 

The town will never surrender I she 
cried. “Never!” 

At least it would give a good account of 
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itself first, the man answered, grimly. Would 
she come with them ? There was room in the 
wagon. Perhaps if she was frightened 

Priscilla stepped back. 

** 1 am not frightened,” she said, quietly— 
and indeed it seemed that this check had 
restored her calmness of nerve ; her voice 
was quite steady, her trembling past ; in- 
wardly she told herself, with a touch of con- 
tempt, that for a few minutes she certainly 
had been frightened I am not frightened,” 
she said. *‘And thank you, Mr. Lightfoot ; 
but I think I won't come. My house must 
be quite out of the range of fire, and maybe 
I shall be useful if 1 stay. I have got all 
the btids ready if they- -bring me anyone to 
look to ; and it's like they may.” 

The man hardly waited for the words ; Jus 
wife called to him wildly to go on— go on ' 
He lashed the horses in response, and tlie 
wagon wont clattering and swaying down tli<‘ 
road in a whirling cloud oJ dust, l^iscilla 
followed, with her usual quiet pace of dignity 
now. She w.is ashamed that she should 
have felt almost a panic, should have shown 
herself a w'eak < reature nearly akin io 
Jonathan laghtfoot s terrilied w^ile , ^he wlio 
had persoiialh no t:aiise lor tenor, since, 

even should the n»d-coats come It was 

as the thought shaped itself in hoi hrain that 
she stojDped, seeing the red upon the ground. 

It lay 4 t the side of tlie road, dose to the 
grass, a jxitch as large as her hand. Dust 
had filmed it over ; it was black-edged whore 
the Sun had dried it, but e\en for an instant 
there was in her mind no doubt or cjuestion 
as to what it was. A glance at the belt of 
green showed her that the leaves were 
crushed and broken, as though .some creature 
had dragged itself heavily and painfully 
through, and there, in the shadow of a dump 
of bushes, lay something dark and still. In 
a moment, her face as white as her kerchief, 
she was on her knees beside the man. 

He was quite unconscious, and the wound 
from which the blood had flowed was in his 
side; his hand was pressed upon it as he lay. 
She lifted it, and it dropped as though he 
were dead ; she put her own upon his heart, 
and felt it beating feebly. For only a moment 
as she stood erect again did she look at 
him helplessly ; the next, as fast as hbr 
feet could take her, she was running down 
the road to Mrs. Pierce's cottage. The 
kicchen was empty as she darted in ; her 
bottle of cordial, its cork drawn, stood with 
a glass upon the table ; she snatched up 
both and ran bock. The man, lyiiig as she 

left him, stirred and moaned a little as 


she raised his head upon her arm, putting the 
glass to his lips. At first his teeth weit 
clenched, but the flutter of his eyelids seemed 
to tell of returning consciousness ; she 
crxixed and crooned to him as she might 
have done to a child, and pre.sent1y he drank. 
Watching the leaden colour leave his cheeks 
she contrived to fill the glass again, and he 
emptied it, turning his head with a sigh 
against her shoulder. It was as he lay so 
lliat she for the first time realized that he was 
both handsome and young. She was still 
holding him wlien his eyes opened and stared 
at her. She stopped him when he moved 
hi.s lips. 

“ You mustn't talk,” she said, in her clear, 
distinct voice. If you d«) your side will 
begin bleeding again. I was passing and 
saw you lying here. It isn’t very bad, I 
think, but you’ve got to be quiet. I'm going 
to sec if 1 can make a bandage for it, but 
first try move a little when I help you, so 
as to rest against the tice. Gently, because 
yf)ii don’t want to lose any more blood.” 

He obeyed, and she contrived to lift him 
so that the tree-trunk gave him some support. 
SJi(» made him drink another glass of her 
coidial, and then, kneelinj^ at his side, pulled 
the kerchief from her nock and the handker- 
('hiof from her pew'kot for a bandage. Her 
broad hat hud fallen^ back : the sun was 
gilding her groat coil of high tw'isted golden 
hair ; ho lay watching her as her deft 
hands tore and folded, inwardly wondering 
whence there could have appeared this girl, 
like a stately young rustic goddess in a 
flowered chintz gown. But he was oliedient 
and did not speak, being, indeed, too ex- 
hausted. Slu; stood for a moment looking at 
him doubtfully when her bandage was in place. 

“It i.sn't far to home,” .she said, “only a 
piece down the road, and that’s the-pearest 
place where you can rest and be looked to. 
But 1 don't think you’ll manage to walk, even 
if you rest on my shoulder.” Her knitted 
brow of perplexity cleared suddenly. “Ah, 
she cried, “ maybe you could ride ! Do you 
think you could, if 1 help you ? ” 

Ho made a movement of assent, instantly 
perceiving what she meant. In the unfenced 
meadow flanking the opposite side of the 
road a couple of horses were grazing — fat, 
placid, broad-backed creatures, feeding lazily 
in the sunshine. Neither moved as she 
approached ; she had no difficulty in catch- 
ing the nearer by its halter -rope and leading 
it across. The young man got upon his feet 
with her help, and, staggering and leaning 
upon her shoulder, managed presently to 
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mount Her fear was Itst the effort should 
stait his wound bleeding afresh then that 
the pain of the animals iwkuard amble 
would overpowii him Sh( watched him 
with a face of oale alarm and solic itudc as he 
sat with his head drooping forward on his 
breast, his hand c lute lung the m.ini nic;re 
than onct sht swallowtd hack a ri>, sure 
that with tiu m\t slip he must roll to the 
ground tIu Imgth of diist\ road l>ik]ng 
in the sionhinu sunglart seenud tndlcss 
Ikr fate w.is t unison md his dt itli white, 
when slu ltd tiu horsi tluoiigh hti garden 
gate and up to ilu house (h)or She sup 
ported him thioimh tiu niti\ ind into tiu 
sitting room ind there, hetou she coiildsjie ik 
lu staggered to a than ind swoonid^iw i\ 
Ihistilli had txptiUd it she w is onU 
thankful that it had not ocuiired I h tore 
She lan and called Martha and togiilui 
they lifted and laid him on a ( oui h I lu n 


she fetched brandy, forcing it down his throat 
as she had forced the cordial, and water to 
bathe his head In a few minutes his eyes 
opened again She stopped him when he 
made a struggle to raise himse*^ 

“ I H still," she said, gently peremptory 
“ You must keep quiet ” 

But, madam I oh, pardon me I 
* innot ' he began to protest feebly 
“You must keep still,’ Priscilla repeated 
“ I nm going to bathe your wound and dress 
It properly the bullet is not in it, I think 
\ oil need not be afraid [ know what to do. 
Oiue m> fatlui stumbled when he was carry 
ing his gun and was much worse hurt It 
was in the winter time, and the snow was so 
deep that the dot tor could not come for a 
week He said 1 had done all that he 
lould She lu suited something in his 
I \pression pii/zlt d hei “ But if you would 
ltd ca^RT tis not \tr) far I will go — 

“ No, no, pray ' ” he e\ 

( laiiiud, quickly “Indeed, 
1 beg thit you will not 
so far trouble yourself It 
\cHi will in your great kind 
ness look to my hurt in 
ilselt It IS not much, I 
think - 

“ I ihuik not Please he 
still, said Pnsrilla 

He submitted, closing 
his e}es Whatever pain 
her ministrations may |^\e 
gi\en him, he made no 
sign h(\ond an cMcasional 
wince, but hei touch was 
so gentle and so deft that 
u was piohably little, and 
although he had lust so 
much blood the wound, as 
she had said, was not in 
Itself severe He was quite 
}Oung, haidly more than a 
hoy, she thought, looking 
at his handsome, clear cut 
face as it lay back upon her 
tambour worked cushion- 

Who was be ? Hts dress 
was plain, hut less rough 
than a farmer or store- 
keeper would wear, and* 
the pistol m his bdt ms 
silver-mounted. His hands, 
though sunburnt and mus- 
cular enough, were ‘tvell- 
shaped and rine- grained, 
and his skin was white. In 
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bis speech, bis tone and manner, there was a 
buhtle something entirely unlike the gruff 
vcuces and uncouth bearing of most of the 
men she knew. 

« Perhaps he came from Boston ? The men 
in Boston were different, she had heard ; 
they were fine gentlemen there ; and certainly 
he looked very much her idea of a fine 
gentleman — or would do, differently arrayed. 
By the time her work was done she had 
decided that he must have come from Boston. 
It was Characteristic of her that so far she 
had hardly paused to wonder how he had 
rome by his wound. She did not speak 
until she had helped him to a great cushioned 
chair, *and black Maitha had gathered u}) tlu* 
basin, cloths, and dressings and cairied them 
away. Her simplicity was (juite bliiKbto the 
wonder and admiiation with which his dark 
eyes regarded her as she moved in the shaded 
green glcxmi of the room. • 

“ You will do well now/' she said. ‘‘ if it 
docs not inflame, iind I hope it will not if 
you take caie. It \\as losing so niiK h blood 
that made you swoon.” She shuddeied a 
little, recalling the led patch, but loi wliu'h 
she would not have seen him. “ You fell 
just at the edge of the load, 1 think." 

“ 1 think so yes.” He put his hand to 
his head with a confused gesture. “J 
remember that the faintness ovcrpo\\ered me 
all at once, and 1 fell. I must have \wvn 
insensible for hours before I <'arne to myself 
anti struggled ^ 

the wood. 1 sup|K)se 1 swooned again. It 
was there you found me, madam ^ *’ 

“ Yes,” said Priscilla. 'Pht* formal respect 
of his manner and the ceremony of his 
address Ixith pleased her fiom their very 
newness ; she smiled at him gravely 1 am 
glad 1 chanced to go out so early,” she said, 
*'for, indeed, 1 think you might have died 
had you lain there long in the sun.” .She 
paused. ** It would have been better to 
wait until morning after you left the stage 
hereai>outs it is not like Boston -there are 
rough men on the roads mho will almost <lo 
murder for robbery. You are not robbed, 1 
hope,* sir ? ” 

lam not robbed. And I think the man 
who fired at me has sufficient good cause to 
remember me, though less, probably, than J 
to remember him.” 

** You shot at him ? Then you saw him, 
sir?” she questioned, quickly. 

“I fired-^yes. I can scarce say I saw 
him.” His tone changed with his short 
half laugh — she bad no time to think it an 
odd one* I have not to thank you. 


May I ask the name of the good Samaritaiii' 
to whom 1 owe so much gratitude? ” 

Priscilla told him her name, understanding 
at once the meaning of his significant glance 
at the hand which bore only David’s heavy old 
rose^brilliant ring. No; she was not married, 
she said simply- not yet. She was too un- 
sophisticated to think his curiosity —smoothed 
by his fine m.inner impertinent, and answered 
w ith the .same frankness other questions which 
he suggested rather than put into words. 
Presentiv she had even told him that she 
and l)j\id would be married when the war 
was over and the British sent back home. 
He rose when she had been silent a minute, 
sweeping her a ceremonious bow. 

*''rhis gentleman, whose name I do not 
know,, should he a happy man, madam, as he 
is ceitainly a nuisi fortunate one,” he said, 
gallantl). “ When the war is over — at which 
you will not rejoice more than I-r-you and 
lie will have, believe me, no more sincere 
w'ell wisher than he who has so much cause 
to thank you. Permit me to do so once 
more, most giatefull), before I go.” 

“(lo ’ " Priscilla echoed. Astonished, she 
stood (juii'kly in his way, stopping him. 

“ You do not think of going?” she cried. 

“ \\ Ith iny best thanks yes. 1 have troubled 

>(ni too mu( h already, and my business ” 

Hut your business can surely wait a 
little? ” said *Visi ilia. .Sht‘ pointed from the 
window acToss her garden, baking in the 
scorching sunshine; the veiy air seemed 
.1 (juiviT 111 the fervid glare. “ Indeed, you 
must not go, all weak as you are,” .she said, 
earnesll). “ 'PIk heat was terrible an hour 
ago It is worse now -you would faint again. 
Pray wait and rest until evening, if you will 
do no moie. 'J hough if you will stay until 
to morrow and it would l>e bettyr for your 
wound you w'lll lie very welcome, sii^ There 

see you c'annot w'alk ; you are staggering 
now. ’ 

She caught him by the arm, supporting 
him, doing it easily, for she was almost as 
tall as he. As she did so the hot, brooding 
silence was broken by a booming roar, and 
another and another. There was no surprise 
in Prisc'tlla’s involuntary cry. 'Phrough all 
her lending of her guest her senses had beeir “ 
on the alert for the sound which would tell 
that the threatened bombardment of the 
town had begun. As it rolled into silence 
she spoke quite steadily, although she was 
very white. A chorus of guttural cries rose 
from the kitchen across the entry, where old 
Martha and her older husband clung together 
in a panic of fright. 
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** It IS the British,*’ she said 
firing on the town." 

“ Tbe^the British ? " he stammered. 

Yes There are four great King’s ships 
in the bay , I heard it just before I saw you, 
and that they had signalled they would 
bombard unless the town surrendered. It is 
likely that they have waited to give time for the 
women and children to go " She pushed a 


chair towards him, seeing him, she thought, 
whiter than he had been yet. ** Ah, you did 
not know she exclaimed. “Indeed, I am 
sorry,! sir. * there is no need for f^r ; the 

house is well the range of fire^ You 
will take no harm h&nssf* 

*^0b, He pushed a$ite 

the chair Aa though with it he pushed nraf 
the suggesjticAk “ I have no fear for 
beUev6 4av*"APd am tbenkfiit tn^eAd that 
there need be* nam for you. 


you allow me to ask ? — this-^ftie— tb^ firing 
— gives you no special cause of anxiety? I 
trust with all my heart that there is no one 
in the town for whom you greatly care ? " • 

“ My David is there," said Prisdlla, simply., 
“ He — ^your lover ? Is he a soldier ? " 
“Yes— -until we send the British home 
again," she answered, proudly. 

He might have divined the words, though 
he had not heard 
them, by the lofty 
lift of her head. 
Once more came 
the booming roar of 
the great guns, fill- 
ing t^e roons with 
deaferriiig billows of 
sound , from the 
kitchen came a re- 
newed clamour of 
terrified moans and 
cries. As both died 
away another sound 
became audible 
from the road — a 
wild clatter of hoofs 
and wheels and 
running feet , wagon 
after wagon swept 
by in a haze of dust 
of their own raising 
—the affrighted 
townspeople were in 
full flight. Priscilla 
ran out upon •the 
porch as a stout 
man on hotseback 
—a girl, bis daugh- 
ter, clinging to his 
waist —reined up at 
her gate. 

“There’s another 
ship in the bay,’’ he 
shouted. “They’tw 
saying theBritisMrs 
will send enough 
men ashore to hold 
the town when it’s 
down. They’ll loot and bum whaPs left and 
take all the prisoners they can. You’d best 
run while there’s tim^ my girl, if you want 
to be safe.” 

He galloped on, adding to fho cloud of 
gus t that enveloped him. Ptiaqilla turned 

^ am not afraid," she said, qUietiy. 
they come they will hardly hurt a taoiiMn, 
4^ maybe the town is better ^cfeti^ea liban 
they mmlu ^There'a only ooe place thiUik 
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weak) David told me, and as they can't know 
where that is " 

“What's that?” cried the young man, 
suddenly. 

Priscilla turned, as quirk as he to hear the 
new sound 'I'hrough the eddying ha/e of 
white dust which the wagons had left, an 
advancing mass of figures loomed into view 
— iblue shoulders swung steadily to the tramp 
of marching feet Ihe girl gave an eager 
cry, understanding — the garrison Iroin the 
fort lower down the coast were going to the 
relief of the bombarded town If the Hriush 
made their threatened landing it would not 
be easy Onee more the roar of the guns 
broke,* rolled away tliun(lerous]\, and died 
Priscilla spoke qui<kly a sudden m< nioiy 
striking her. 

“ Ah ' ” she erred, “ perhaps Iht y h i\ e 
been ashore alrtady * It is whit David 
0 feared -that the> might send sonitone t<» 
hnd out — spy out - the best point to itt u k 
And there was a boat — I am sure a Ihilish 
boat -on the beach this morning • ' 

“ A boat ? ” he echoed 
“ Yes, a little boit, mooud iindei x ro< k 
this side of the bend I he ships ( ould hnc 
anehored there in the night aind lht> would 
never be seen from the town 1 h< > mi\ 
have sent some men ashore, or mix he oiilv 
one ” She paused “ Ah ’ ” she c ned ig un, 
** perhaps it was the^y who hied at >011 \ 011 

said you did not see ” 

“ Who fired at me ^ ” he echoed again 
‘•Ves, yes W hy not ? I he British 
don’t you understand ? ” 

“ \ he British fire ? At me ? No, no , a 
thief -a footpad -nothing more ” 

He laughed Priseilla's hand dropped to 
her side , she stood rigid , for a sp lee in 
which a clcxk might have ticked thiti times 
they looked at eaeh other, she could not 
have told what she read in his lac e it was 
as though she saw a great bla/e of light 
illuminate him. “ Ah, I understand ' ’ she 
cned. “ You rowed in the boat ’ You are 
an Englishman > You are a spv ' ” 

Each had fallen baek from the other , the 
tramp^of the passing feet seemed to swell and 
AH the room before he spoke, steadily, meet 
mg the sudden fire of her aceusing eyes 
“ You are right,” he said “ I am an 
Etighshmao, madam — a spy, if it pleases you 
t<r use the word. And I take no shame to 
myseif that it is so, though some, I own, that 
I deceive you." 

*No ^harne?” she cried. 

Ia;aine ashore last night in the 
boitt our sbip^ anchored, and with tha 
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object you surmise What then ? I obeyed 
my oiders, a> a soldier needs must do — ai 
your lover needs must do w'htle he beara 
arms 1 did not ehoose the ofiice , what 
man would, when success means no honoui 
and failure death ? It is the fortune of war.' 
He shrugged with a half laugh “Faith, 
were it my choice, madam, it may be that 1 
would lather lake my quietus in open fight 
th<in with my bark against a wall * ” 

“ You -went to the town^*' Priscilla gasped 
“Yes. A sentry saw and challenged me 
I (ould not give the password and he fired 
1 heie h ive it 111 a nutshell ” 

“ \ ou >ou were trying to get back to the 
boat w ht 11 you swooned ? ” . 

“Vis 

‘ liat IS your n ime ^ ' she demanded 
“ I am Lieutenant ( harlcs Daventry.” 

“ I )o you know ' sht stretched out hei 
band towirds tin load -“do you know, if I 
r all to the soldiers if I say only % word — 
wh It they will do? ” 

“ ]lu> will shoot me But I think you 
will not sa\ till word ” 

“ B( 1 riiist I am a woman ?” 

“ ( )h, ni xdam —no < But because you are 
>ouisclf ’ 

She turned to the window and back again, 
looking .It him as ho stood by the table, 
whiu and Ins hand pressed over the 

wound she lud dicsseci One gesture he 
had nude as though to beg her silence, but 
onl) one Onee moie came the boom of 
the guns As it died she shrank back 
shuddi ring, and for a moment hid her face. 

“ I exn t do it ’ ” she said, brokenly. “ I 
r an t r all to them » You- haven't done 
me an) hatm It was your duty, I suppose, 
and maybe )ou're light about David, I 
hadn t thought of that He might have had 
to do what >ou ve done It’s what you called 
it th< fortune of war And that’s cruel at 
h(sl * She stopped, composing herself. “I 
wish things hadn c hap()ened that you came 
htie, sir,’ she resumed, quietly, “but since 
they have you are quite safe I’ll help you 
away when it’s dark and not say anything. 
Yi)u sha'n t take any harm from me ” 

“ Oh, you arc an angel ' ” cried Daventry, 
c«igerly He caught her hand like an im- 
pulsive boy— indeed, he was little more. 
“Believe me, 1 would almost rather have 
bled to death where you found me than conle 
here to cause you tins distress. But I hoped 
I might quit the house without discovery-* 
as I should have done had you permitted it 
— aiid with as fervent a gratitude as I pro- 
fessed” He hesitated “And — and, madun. 
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if I would have begged your silence as 
earnestly as I thank you for your mercy, it is 
not for my own sake only, but because that 
dying— and in such a fashion ! — 1 should 
break a heart that’s as tender as your own." 

“ Your wife ? " asked Priscilla. 

“ My sweetheart ; but, 1 hope, like you, 
to be a wife when the war is over. May I 
show you her picture ? 1 could not leave it 

when I disguised myself — I had the fancy 
that she w'ould bring me escape and good 
fortune. Ah, 1 fear it is stained ! ” 

The little case he drew from an inner 
pocket and put into her hand was indeed 
stained. Priscilla looked at the exquisitely- 
tinted miniature it contained —to her the 
small, radiant, dark-eyed brunette face was a 
very wonder of loveliness; but Daventry, 
lover though he was, owned that the face 
bending oxer it was more beautiful. 

“She's very pretty,” .she said, admiringly. 
“ I don't think 1 ever saw anybody just so 
pretty Will you tell me her name, sir ? ” 

“Alice Carew. She is an orphan, and 
lives with niy mother in 
Devonshire.” 

“ David's mother came 
from Devonshire,” said 
Priscilla. “ She .says it's 
a wonderful beautiful 
place — that there's no 
thing like it in America. 

She lives a little way down 
the road with his married 
sister; she's quite old.” 

She closed the case and 
returned it with almost a 
smile ; all her anger seemed 
evaporated. He was, she 
thought again, such a boy. 

And David might have 
had to do just what he had 
done — David, who loved 
her as he loved his dark.- 
eyed sweetheart. It was 
the fortune of war, “ In- 
deed, I hope you may go 
safely back to her, sir,” 
she said, earnestly, “ when 
the war is over.” 

“ Should. I be so fortu- 
nate, neither she nor I 
will ever, forget to whom 
we owe our bap{ 2 ^»^ and 
I my life,” he ar»weiW. 

He 1^ a gall&nt spirit, 
and hwl borne himself 
boldly and- well, but he 
was irom loss of 


blood ; faintness overpowered ^lini again ; with 
a mutter of apology he sank into a chair. His 
white face and clo.sing eyes were enough to 
arouse all the alarm and solicitude of a niJrse 
in Priscilla; she fanned him until he re- 
covered, then ran for her cordial bottle and 
made him drink, and for food and made him 
eat. It was only now she realized how many 
hours he must have been fasting. 

'I'he tramp of the marching soldiers had 
died away in the hot dust of the road when 
she presently explained that it would be easy 
for him to get away in safety after hightfalL 
If the British had made a landing to the 
south of the town, as it seemed was their 
commodores plan, a road she knew of 
through the wood would probably lead close 
to their pickets ; she would harness the horse 
and wagon and herself drive him as near as 
might be. Listening, wondering at her com- 
posure, he perhaps wondered, too, how Alice 
(larew would have borne herself in the place 
of the New Kngland girl. But he said 
nothing beyond a fervent reiteration of his 
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thank^ 'Ahd rose obediently when she said 
that now be must rest and sleep. Glancing 
at the window with the words, slie uttered an 
ejaculation, threw o|^n a door, and motioned 
him into the room beyond. 

“Go in — (juickly ! They may see you/' 

she exclaimed, 

“Soldiers?” cried Da vent ry. He had 
caught a glimpse of blue by the gate. 
“ They have tracked me, then I ” 

“No, no — I am sure, no. 'J'hey're from 
the town — there's a wagon— I understand. 
They've brought me somebody who is hurt 
to tend to. 'Fhey know I've got everything 
fixed and ready. Quick, and I'll turn the 
key on you.” 

She pushed him through, turned the key, 
slipped it into her |K)cket, and ran out, 
throwing open the house door 'i’he ^'roiip 
of men standing outside were in dusty blue 
uniforms ; one in advance wore a ministers 
black dress. She spoke quickly, not waiting 
to be addressed. 

“ I saw you, Mr. Burnett, " she said 
“ You've brought me someone that’s hurt 
I'm glad you remc*mbered that I’d have 
things ready. If there’s more than one 
Martha and I will tend to them- I've fne 
beds altogether. No? Then who is it? 
Is he very bad?” 

There was a pause. 'I'lie men shuffled 
their feet uneasily. The minister made a 
helpless gesture; his large, rugged face was 
very pale. Priscilla with a gasp fell back 
from* him — when she lay in her coffln she 
would be no whiter. 

“ It is David ! ” she said. 

The minister was an old man, with 
daughters of his own. He laid his hand on 
her shoulder. 

“God comfort you, my child,” he said, 
with solemn tenderness. “ God help you to 
bear it 1” 

“ He is dead ! ” said Priscilla. 

The calm of utter conviction wa 2 > in her 
voice. The minister lx)wed his head. A.s 
ibr a nioinent she reeled and he caught and 
supported her, the roar of the guns boomed 
out agai& It died into silence, and she put 
his hahd away. Her dilated eyes were as 
blank as though she were blind, but her 
voice was quite steady. 

shall not faint,” she said. “Thank 
voui Mfj Butnett ; it was kind of you to come, 
but iheiw^ nothin ^ you cm say. You have 
broqp^C him hjoce-^to me? ** 

' , said the minister, hdplessly. 

“ she repeated. “ Alive or dead wc! 
belong t 9 each other ; it'a here he should ^ 


come.” She moved ac^os^s the entry ati4? 
threw open a door. “ My room is ready — I ’ 
got it ready. Will you tell them, please, to 
bring him in ? ” 

The minister obeyed. Not a muscle of 
Priscilla's face moved as she watched the 
stretcher carried in and set down. As the 
.soldiers, bare-headed and treading softly, 
went out, the old man moved to the bier, 
looking at her pityingly. 

“ He is ([iiite uiidisfigured, my dear,” he 
said, gently. “He must have died almost 
instantly and without pain. He looks at 
peace. Will you see ? ” 

.She shook her head as he made a move- 
ment to raise the cloth that covered the dead 
man's face, motioned across tlie entry towards 
the sitting riiom, and led the way there. 'Ihe 
minister began to speak and she checked 
him, holding up her hand. 

“Don’t, please, Mr. Burnett,*' she said, 
steadily. “ You're a good man and you 
mean kindly, but there isn't any comfort for 
me in all you can say. My David is dead.” 
h'or a moment she waited, fighting fiercely 
for self coiitnil “I -heard the guns begin. 

It was then ? '’ 

“ No. It was in the night, my dear.” 

“ In the night ! ” 

“ Yes. We ('annot be sure pf what 
h.'ippeiied- -he was dead before anyone could 
reach him. He was on sentry duty ” 

“Sentiy duty ' '' 

and was heard to ('hallenge and then 
fire 'rhe shot was followed by another — 
the one that killed him. U is supposed that 
the British must have sent ashore spies or a 
s])v, and that ” 

“ A spy ! ” 

The former repetitions had been strained 
whispers ; this shrilled into a cry. The 
minister was not observant ; he hurried; on. 

“It is so supposed, my dear. Had he 
been seen he iniglil have Ijeen followed and 
i uptiired, hilt that was not the case. It is 
not e\en knrnvn wliether he was wounded 

probably not, since he got away and 
escaped.” 

“He got away and e.scaped ! ” Priiscilla 
repeated. She |>ointed to the door. “ Will 
you wait, Mr. Burnett, and ask the soldiers 
to wait, for a few minutes, before you go 
l>ack to the town ? ” 

I’he minister, with a look of wonder, went 
out. Priscilla swung round to the locked 
door ; in a moment she had turned the key 
and flung it open. Daventry confronted her 
on the threshold with a fiice as death^white 
as her own. 
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“ You need say nothing,*' he said, hoarsely. 
“ I heard.** 

She stood rigid, staring at him. 

“ I went to the window and saw. Then 1 
listened here. I know, now, what I have 
done.** 

She did' not move. 

“ 1 heard what you said —you will denounce 
me as the spy who shot your lover — we both 
know what tha^^t|)^ans. I asked your mercy 
once — 1 don’t ask it now, but there is a thing 
I think you will not refuse me. When I am 
dead, will you send this to Alice Carew, at 
Bideford, in Devon ? And tell her —if I may 
ask . sp tnnch — that, however else I died, it 




was at least as faithful to her as man can he 
to woman.** 

He kissed the miniature and put it into 
her hand. There was no change in her 
(ixed face as she took it and wept out. 
Daventry, listening to her footsteps crossing 
the outer room, waiting to hear those of the 
soldiers approaching, said to himself that he 
would ask no moment of respite — would, on 
the contrary, beg them to Ije swift, lest a ht 
of faintness from his loss of blood should 
overpower him before it was done. The 
door opened again, and Priscilla stood there 
alone. **Take it back,” she said, hoarsely. 

, ** I — have not said it 1 ” 
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*‘You have not?” Bewildered, tncredu^ 
lous, he stared at her, and from her to the 
miniature she oflFered him in her extended 
Hand. “You— you are sparing me?’’ he 
exclaimed 

“ I have not said it,” Triscilla repeated. 
For a moment her cairn failed her ; a 
sob caught her throat. “ Oh ! ” she cried, 
“1 couldn't do it— I couldn’t tell them. 1 
meant to— for a minute I meant it- -but I 
couldn’t say the words I 1 promised you 
you trusted mo — and you’re only like a boy ' 
And here’s this lady you’re going to marry -■ 
I can’t break her heart too - 1 can’t njak<? 
her suffer what I’ve got to hear. You said 
you ^ad a mother - dike David. I couldn’t 
do It ! ■’ 

“ 1 wish his bullet had killed me ' ’ 
Daventry said, witli a groan. “l.wish, I 
s\^x'ar, that I liad been the one to die ' ” 

“ You won’t feel so to morrow,” said 
IViscilla, (|uielly. I'here was almost corn 
passion for his distress in her eyes. “ You’ll 
think of her — your sweetheart - then, and 
remember that maybe your dying would have 
killed her too.” 

She paused --a s[)asiTi she could not (|uite 
control twisted her mouth awry. 

“It’s the fortune of war: it seems that 
says all there is to say. My David is dead, 
and you killed him. It might have been he 
that killed you. It wouldn’t have been his 
blame, , and it isn t yours. I’hings- just 
happen. But it seems hard on women that 
kings and such — they that make the trouble 


—can’t find a different way of putting their 
quarrels right— it seems sort of hard.” 

“ It is worse ! ” I )aventry groaned again. 
Tears rushed to his eyes as he met hers that 
were dry. “ Oh,” he brcjke out, i)assionately, 
“ if I could thank you— if it were possible ! 
But what words dare 1 use ? May I die the 
day I forget you and my gratitude ! And 
believe, I entreat you, that all my life 1 shall 
carry in my heart the grief of having broken 
yours." 

He fell on his knee as he caught and 
kissed her hand. Months afterwards, safe in 
Fngland, at Alice Carew's side, recounting to 
her, as he did very faithfully, ihe events of 
this day, he told his sweetheart that a princess 
could have taken the homage with no finer 
dignity. Indeed, as Priscilla spoke and 
looked then he never in all his after life 
forgot her, but was wont to declare that once 
at least it had been vouchsafed to him to see 
the fare; of an angel. And being young and 
of a tender heart, and weak from his wound, 
and, moreover, torn by a very passion of pity 
and grief aiul gratitude, he sobbed as he 
knelt to her over the cruel fortune of war. 
She drew away the hand that was like ice to 
his touch, and went out to where the .soldiers 
and the minister waited by the door. 

"J am sorry I kept you, Mr. Burnett. 
There’s nothing to wait for,” she said, 
steadily. 

Her step was no less steady as she turned 
away. 'I’he booming ol the guns rolled through 
the house again as she knelt beside her dead. 
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THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE. 

place with the able works of I )c Tocqueville and 
Von Holst. It was the first time that an English- 
man had wTitten on American institutions a iKMik 
which did not (tffend liecausc of unreasonable 
condemnation or fulsome praise. I'lie book was 
pre|)ared during a lull iix his political life, when the 
defeat in r886 of Mr. Gladstone’s third Ministry 
gave Mr. Hryce a long holiday in America. He 
returned to enter the Cabinet of 1892 as Chan- 
cellor of the 
Duchy of 1 -an- 
caster, and took 
con.siderable part 
in framing the 
second Home 
Rule Bill. When 
I^rd Rosebery 
became Premier, 
Mr. Bryce be- 
came President 
of the Board of 
Trade, and when 
the present 
Liberal Govern- 
ment was formed, 
Mr. Bryce was 
madcChiefSecre- 
liiry for Ireland, 
an office for wh ich 
his birth and 
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\yWHEN it was first reported 
^ ^ that Professor Bryce was 
to be made British Amba.s.sador to 
the United States, an American 1 

in 5 ..ondon remarked, “Why, he 

always has been.” In the un- 
truth of this lay the truth of it. There 
is probably no man in English public life 
better fitted to fill this impi^rtanl diplo- 
matic post than the man who during the 
past thirty years has been fitting himself 
for it unconsciously, flis frequent visits to 
the United States, his wide experience of its 
institutions, and his impartial, lengthy study 
of its people, their performances and aspira- 
tions, which resulted in that masterly book, 

“ The American Commonwealth ’’—all have 
prepared him for his coming labours. That 
he is fersona graiissima to the Americans 
there is no doubt. That his labours may 
prove [pleasures is the hope of all. 

A prize essay, written in Mr. Bryce’s Oxford 
days, and ^pared, in expanded form, for 
publication in 1862, gave to its author a world- 
wide reputetfOn. Mr. Bryce was then twenty- 
four. The book is now a classic. The honour 
accorded .to it was less than that paid 
to ‘^The American Commons^tb,'* which , 
appeared in 1888, and immediately took its 
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sympathies had (ibvknisly fitted him. Need and degrees he has gained at the world's 

less to sijy, the loss of Ireland, owing to Universities would take this page to cnumc- 

Mr. Bryce’s new appointment, will he the rate, for, as one writer has said, ‘‘'I’he 

gain of the United States. constant wonder of his friends is how one 

Though actively connected with political small head can carry all he knows.” 

and academic life fiir forty years, Mr. An ext client pen-picture of Mr. Bryce tells 
Bryce has found time for travelling and us that he is “a gaunt, grey man of sixty- 
literary . work. He has been railed “the eight years, with shaggy, white brows over- 

most versatile of living linglishmeii,” which hanging eyes so remarkably keen that they 

would be (|uite true had he not been compel notice. He is always attentively 

bom in Ireland, son of a Scotc*h father listened to by the House, which never fails 

and Irish mother, and educated in (Glasgow, to show resi>ect to men who have great gifts 

whence he went to Oxford. 'I’he honours linked with sincerity of purpose.” 









The . Hnmoors of Ilieatrical Posters. 


By Gkorge Landi£k. 


HE important part that pic- 
torial posters play in connec- 
tion with theatrical affairs mirt 
be obvious to anybody who 
gives the merest glance at the 
hoardings. Forty years ago 
theatrical pictorials were almost unknown, 
but with •the introduction of the touring com- 
pany system they came gradually into pro- 
minence, and. have continued to make head- 
way until now, when scarcely any theatrical 
enterprise can be started without them. 

The leading situation in many dramas is 
usually one of pain or horror. Explosions, 
executions of all kinds, murders, fires, floods, 
shipwrecks, avalanches, railway collisions, 
battle scenes, deadly struggles on the verges 
of cliffs, and alarming falls into the depths 
below (usually done by acrobats in mo 
mentary substitution for real actors who 
play the parts), fights in balloons, duels to 
the death (sometimes between women), 
burglaries, convict- prison scenes, the ghostly, 
the horrible, the utterly mysterious, and the 
thoroughly commonplace, arc all to be 
found. Nearly everything that has hap 
pened, might happen, or could not [lossibly 
happen under any circumstances has been 
pressed into the service of the British 
draSiatist and illustrated in the pictorial poster. 


A strong family* likeness, accompanied by 
not a few absurdities, is observable in many 
picture posters, especially in those which 
illustrate purely mechanical dramatic scenes. 
We have windmills with revolving sails that 
catch up and save heroines from villains, and 
water-mills to which they arc cruelly bound 
for a dreadful death; bridges that break 
unexpectedly and let people, bad or good, 
according to the necessities of the scene, 
into the water; and sawmills in full work 
that all but rut the heroine into halves" on 
the moving plank where cold-blooded villainy 
has left her to die. These situations are 
varied by .steani-rolltTs and railway-engines 
that nearly crush to death interesting people 
put in their way. One is anxiously awaiting 
the advent of the motor-car in the picture 
poster, but in England it has yet to come. A 
car laden with a party of aristocrats, shown 
in the act of running over a poor man’s baby 
on a country rc^d, would in jtself be almost 
enough to ensure the success of a piece. 

One of our illubtrations of this class of 
drama shows a marvellous rescue from a 
burning house, with the capture of the 
incendiary. Ibe hero effects the rescue by 
swinging himself forward to a window of his 
beloved’s room by means of the chain of a 
stray derrick that fortune puts in his way in 
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the very nick of time. Above 
the burning rafters of the first 
floor, and under a table, lies 
an elderly gentleman, who 
seems in some danger of 
being consumed, but who, we 
would fain hope, may yet be 
saved. According to all dra- 
matic laws, he should be the 
father of the young lady, and 
should survive to give his 
consent to the happy union 
of his daughter with her pre- 
server. I'heie is, appropri- 
ately, a good deal of nioon- 
.shine about this work of art. 

In the second picture a 
very perpendicular young 
person, who does not seem 
much disturbed in her mind, 
is observed clinging to a rojHJ, 
which the villain above will 
certainly not succeed in 
cutting, though appearances 
seem so much in his favour. 

One feels that the young lady 
will be steadily wound up 
from behind the rock by a 
stage car{)entei --for she only 
appean, to climb- and that 
she will succeed in reaclnng KnfrvaHrtwHhupe, 
the top of the cliff and f 

rescuing the man of her choice. Hut tiii.s 
interpretation is only c'onjectural. I'he 
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charm of these pc^ters^ wht^n 
they are seen without their 
natural context of the play, 
is in their riph variety of sdg- 
gestion. It is a fine exercise, 
both for the imagination and 
the critical judgment, to look 
at one as it stands by itself 
and try to find out all that it 
may possibly l>c about. 

'I'he military drama, the 
naval drama (Ijoth with the 
usual arrest, trial by court- 
martial, condemnation to 
death, and reprieve), and the 
drama of the thoroughly 
wicked woman who puts 
I-ady Audley and Lady Mac- 
beth into the shade, have all 
been served up. I'he cata- 
logue includes tlie male and 
the female boxer drama, in 
which the hero or the heroine 
deals out pugilistic puni.sh- 
ment to the villain, the drama 
of clerical hypnotism, the 
football drama, the racing 
play, and variations of the 
old “ Streets of London " 

N nil. ciiKi at Charing 

nwnof jjavyiAUrn Ooss or l^roicester Square. 
omhvht “'J’he War Correspondent’' 

IS a very fine spei'imen of the i)oster of 
agonizing situation. The shark, we may fairly 
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hope and believe, will not j;et a bile of the 
corres[M indent, in spite of his lieautifully cor- 
rect curve 'hie knife will have given the 
monster a meal he little expects, in lime to 
enable the distmiight [lair with the lile-licit 
to reach the surface, Jiicl to find their way 
back to all the coinforU of home. 

“ This man, who, like a malignant cur, lies 
yelping at my feet,” hius evidently got the 
worst of it at the hands of the tall, broad- 
shouldered young fellow in evening dres.s, 
who has him under foot and is supposed to 
be •uttering the words. It is to be hopeil 
the latter will temper justice with mercy, or 
public synijiathy 
may veer round 
to a villain with' 
out the ghost of a 
chance. ' ' 

“Thou Shalt 
Not Kill ” is otje 
of several |)osters 
c(|ually thrilling 
and mysterious. 

This particular 
one. may be said 
to tjirow the 
niy.stery of “The 
kiddle of the 
Sphinx" quite 
into the shade. 

It is agonizing to 
think that some- 
where in the dim 
recesses of theatri-^ 
alr^rdsatthe 
British Museum 


there may be some 
musty paragraphs 
which would make 
it all clear as day. 
Without that para- 
graph the mind 
stands appalled in 
conjecture. What, 
oh, what is it all 
about? What may 
it not signify? 
The person in the 
middle, who may 
be described as a 
vi.sion of Mr. No- 
body, seen in 
nightmare, evi- 
dently plays an 
important part in 
the scene. 'I'he 
. LiuuM lady on one side, 

to the left, is 
tolerably plain sidling. She is evidently 
an interesting character of rtimance about 
to be electroculeil. Beyond . this all is 
dark. Is the seated figure on the other » 

side a wardress or a monthly nurse ? Is the 
elderly gentleman, vainly shaking the hatred 
gate on the O.B. side, a father, or a lover 
grown suddi'nly whity-grey with anguish ? 
Is he the bearer of a reprieve? But, no; he 
waves no jxiper. Is tlie lady who has 
succeeded in foicing the gate at the back 
a successful rival who has come to triumph 
in tile success of her nefarious plot? Then, 
again, what is the relationship to them, and 
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bcjuiicl to supply picture 
posters to the managers oi 
theatres they are about to 
visit, often get into difficulties 
with their pictorial printer. 
Sometimes he will not send 
on the posters they require 
without the money for them. 
Meantime, they are worried 
with telegrams from the man- 
agers of theatres where the\ 
are shortly due, such as, ‘No 
printing arrived “ Send on 
printing at once, or date will 
be cancelled.” And there is 
the deuce to pay, until '.jy 
some means the printer is 
dp[)eascd. 

Famous players, touring 
with their own companies in 
tragedy or comedy, do not 
need pictorials, although the) 
.sometimes use them In the 
latter case they generally have 
them printed in soher tints, so 
that ^hey not only appear re- 
fined and artistic, but stand 
out well from the usual hill- 



ticular piece, pefiod, or nation- 
ality a stock poster of an in- 
dividual character may ha\e 
reference. In the case of the 
accompanying illustration, al- 
though it is supposed, by the 
dress, to show a Highlander, 
one is troubled to think to 
what particularc'lan thegentlc- 
man belongs. In no work bear- 
ing on the interesting subject 
of the Highland dress ran any 
costume at all approaching 
his he found. Jt is all hi.s own 
invention. No Highlander out 
looting in the *45, after sih' 
cessful encounter with the 
Fnglish, c\cr got togethei 
such a numher ol incongruous 
articles foi [lersonal wear as 
ciic seen on the well-lilled-out 
figure of this .strange-looking 
Scotsman. 

Our last illustration seems 
to afford an excellent example 
of the pericet get up of the 
luTo uho effects marvellous 
ies('ues without in the least 


coloured theatrical 
and trade posters 
which so much 
re.semble them. 

'rhere is a great 
deal of stock print 
ing in use, and 
some of it comes 
from Amerii'a. It 
c’onsists of pic- 
torials designed to 
suit various kinds 
of well known and 
ap|)roved plays, or 
ordered for pniduc- 
tions that have 
afterwards failed. 

It is often relabelled 
arul used lor the 
trial of a new piece, 
without bearing 
much resemblance 
to any scene in it. 
This is a great an- 
noyance to duped 
audiences, who are ^ 
quick to perceive 
the trick. 

It puzzles one ' 
occa$ioni(lly to 
decide t^what par- 


iiusiers woNMtKPiTi stoi. disordering his attire. 'I'hc 

' iU>iH mlHctwH ba tMU'iiUMHun of iStiiffum tl (o, \ . . , . 

licio (certainly 11 
iiK'ist he the hero) 
who effects the 
rescue in this case 
might have' been 
just turned out fiQ)m 
a West end toilet 
saloon. OUserve 
the beautifully-par- 
ted hair and fauU- 
lesii moustache. 
I le is so excellently 
groomed, loo. He 
seems to be gliding 
with all the smooth- 
ness of a |)erfect 
aero[)Jane to earth, 
or heaven. As re- 
gards the lady, what 
fault could be found 
with her? Cer- 
tainly none. The 
mechanical ar- 
rangements that 
contribute' to this 
effect are equally 
perfect. Moreover, 
there is patriotism 
in the use of the 

AepyvdHelMik hp p«nH<«rfon Tavid aifmi it Ahm, Linated Copnrtght. Union Jack. 




lil.L, how IS itlo day,iloi lor?'* 
“Splendid ; even betlei 
than [ i*\pcctal. 'Pheiu isn't 
any doubt about Lhe sua ess 
of the e\|KTiim*nl now.” 
“'rhank Heaven for that’ 
jMy su fluring hasn't been in vain, then ” 

“ Nor my mental anguish,” added the 
doetor. 

“ Nor the ‘•acrificu of my ear,' uontinued a 
thiid mail. 

They ivere in a room of the jihysK’iaii's 
lesidenee. On two narrow eots, phu'ed end 
to end, lay two men, their boclies strapped 
d<;wn, their feet extending in opposite (lirei 
tions, and their heads held dose together in 
a plaster cast, so that they were immovable 
even for a fraction of an ineb. 'I'his posit uai 
they had occupied for several days, staring 
blankly at the ceiling or listening to a phono 
graph which an attendant kept going m the 
next room. 

One of the men was understood to be a 
wealthy Southerner, whose object in coming 
to New York first became known when a 
repoijer investigated an advertisement offering 
five thou.sand dollars for a healthy man’s ear, 
of certain shape and dimensions, to begiafted 
on to the head of the advertiser. Among 
the several hundred people who professed a 
willingness to part with an ear in considera- 
tion of the sum mentioned was a young pian 
who gave the name of Samuel* Starr. After 
the physician in charge of the matter h^ 
d^Iared Mr. Starr’s ear to be perfectly satis- 
factory in every' way a contract was drawn 


up, signed, and witnessed, and arrangements 
wcie made for the transfer, 'I'his was tc be 
at complished by severing the up|K:r Iialf of 
the car from .Starr’s head, twisting it round, 
anti grafting it lo the head of the purchaser. 
If ihal part of the experiment proved suc- 
cessful the lt)wer half was then to be treated 
in like m.mner. il not, the ear would still be 
seiviceahle to its nutuial ptxs^xs.sor. 

'I'his opei.ition has been talked about 
so much that my rejiutalion hangs on Us 
success ; failure would be a terrible blow lo 
me professionally,'’ said l)i. .Spicer; “but 
everything seems to indicate that by to-morrow 
we can cut off the rest of thi* eai .ind release 
yiui gentlemen Irom your inK'umforlable posi- 
tion It will Ik- a great relitl to all of us." 

“ft certainly will. 'I'his Siamese Twin 
Inisiness isn’t w-hat it's eracked up to be. 1 
su])pose you leel the .same way about it, 
.Sltirr ^ " 

“ \'es , tli.it money i.sii't '•o easily earned as 
I thought It would be, but I’m satisfied.” 

“.So am 1. You can’t imagine what annoy 
diice and inconvenience I've .suffered by not 
having two ears. I begin to feel like a new 
man already.*' 

“'I'hese little things do count,” agreed 
.Starr, “and IVe no doubt I shall be able to . 
get another ear for a thousand dollars. By 
■the way, are you ready to tell me how you 
lost yours ? ” 

“ That’s something I seldom speak of, but 
perhaps you have a right to know. It 
happened down in I'exas several years ago. 

I went back to my hotel late one night and 
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ipund another man in my room. The clerk would be in danger. The thought that I have 
had given it to him by mistake. When 1 been lying here day and night 'joined to a 
went in the man thought 1 was’ a burglar, murderer is enough to drive me mad I ^ 

1 suppose, and he attacked me. During the Fortunately for the peace gf mind of bdth 
scuffle I turned out to be more than a match patients, the attendant found I>r. Spicer less 
for him, so he grabbed a knife, made a slash than a block away and summoned him to 
at me, and cut off my ear completely. Then return with all possible speed, 
became at me with mpre serious aim, and in “What in the world is the matter?" he 
order to save my life I was obliged to shoot, asked, consternation written upon his (ace. 
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I missed him, but he was so scared that he 

jumped through a window and ” 

“ What was his name ? ” 

, “ Holloway.” 

“What?” 

“ Holloway — T. Jefferson Holloway.” 

“ Then youVe Hiram P. Stevens ? ” 

“ Yes ; how did you know that ? ” 

“Oh, you scoundrel! No wonder you 
tried to keep your identity secret.” 

“ Why, Starr, what’s the matter with you ? ” 
“ Don’t * Starr ’ me I Tm no Starr. Wash- 
i^lgton, wherd’i Dr. Spicer?” ‘ 

“ He done gone out, suh,” gasped the 
amazed attenda;it 

,)‘Send for hifn>^ 4 End get him here in a 
hurry, too." 

, “ Why^'^lbis is most^x — liiegan tlie^weakhy 
Sokth'cimar/ : ‘ ' 

“Don’t-. you dare speak to me!** roamed 


“'I'his operation must stop, doctor,” said 
Starr, white with rage ; “ you’ve got to undo 
what has already been done arid restore my 
ear ! ” * 

“ Restore your ear I ” gasped the astonished 
physician. “ But you can’t go back on your 
contract.” 

“ Contract— nothing ! ” shouted the young , 
man ; then he proceeded, more calmly: “ My 
name is Paul Holloway. That contractus 
signed by Samuel Starr, and Samueb' Starr 
has no right to sell my ear.” 

“ But whatever your name is, you signed 
the contract.” 

“ That makes no difference ; and if jrod ^ 
cut off the rest of my ear I’ll sue you for 
:dgmages.” ", ► , 

^ And if he cuts off my h^lf of it PlI ^ 
;himr fo^ damUges," retorted Stevim^ ; 

It’s growing on foy* Bead, and it*s goIii& to 
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you or me^ and I s^^ear Til never gjve up my 
half of It. If you want it back, you can sue 
me for it.” 

“Try to be*calm, gentlemen. Tm afiaid 
this dispute will have a most un/ortunjte 
effect on both of you. What raubed you to 
change your mind, Mr. St — Hol1ona\ 

“Tvc just learned that this is the man who 
attacked my uncle in a Western hotel and 
drove him to his death. If it weren t for 
that fact, I shouldn't be so hard pRssid loi 
money now. You can easily undtrstand, 
doctor, that I don't care to inutilah* mjsdf 
in Older to repair the ilamage (aus« d by my 
poor.unclc in trying to defend himself ’ 

“ Well, I was only trying to defend in\SLlf, 
loo,” protest( d Stevtns , “ besides, tt s all >our 
own fault about the ear , if jou’d ^i\cn jour 
own name in the first place, you woulelnt 
have been accepted for the ‘ mutilation ’ 
“Well, here I am, and I’ve (.hanged my 
mind,” was the frosty i espouse 

“ But 1 haven’t changed mine yt t,” ri‘tortt d 
Stevens ; “ the haigam s entirely satis! u loiy 
to me ” 


“ I’hen you know that c 
the paper it’s ivritten on.” 

“ It was signed in the presence 
witnesses, and that settles it. If the oj)^* 
tion hadn’t gone so far, I’d be glad enough 
to let you off, for u isn’t going to be any 
gnat [ilcasure to carry round your car the 
rest of my life But for you to back out 
now IS out of the cjuestion ” 

“ Fhats the way I look at it,” ventured 
Di Spicer, trying to smooth things over. 
“ You c ame of ycnir own fice w'lll and made 
the. bargim, Mi Holloway, and I dare say 
you will MLw the matter in another light 
liefoit moimng Think w hat a great help to 
joii llu money is going to be ” 

“ 1 11 think nothing of tjie kind , my mind 
IS firmly made up,” was the curt reply. 

“ Scj is mine, ’ reiterated Stevens, 
o!)slmaU I) 

Dr Spied gci/ed at the two angry, helpless 
men 

“ It puts me in an awkward position,” he 
finally s.ud “ 1 must think it over awhile.” 

“No nud to think it cjver, the matter is 
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“Satisfactory or not,” mocked Holloway, 
“nobody would dare to cut off my ear 
against my will” 

“ Th'e ev isn't yours, young man^ Title 
to ihat ear passed to me when the contract 
was irigned 1 know some myselT.” 


already settled,” persisted Hqlloway, “ for as 
long as I have lung-power to rouse the neigh- 
bourhoodt you’ll nof touch my bead. I 
don’t like to make trouble, but this is fInaL” 

1 can’t do anythtx^ now; I must 
^lend to the rest of my patients. Try lo 
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vtind anotbe; and come to a sensible 

lad given n^cri^illoway.” 

vent m. t^the doctor returned from his inter- 
SHSPted round of visits he paced his office in 
^deep thought. He was plainly troubled. 
Here was a beautiful bit of handiwork 
jeopardized by the crankiness of the material 
he was working on, and the more he thought 
it over the more he became convinced that 
heroic measures were called for. A grim 
look crept over his face. 

** ril do it ! ” he ejaculated, and struck his 
hands together to emphasize his resolution. 

l^ate that night the dix'tor stole into the 
room where the Siamese 'Fwins lay sleeping 
and skilfully chloroformed young Holloway. 
Then he roused* Stevens and unfolded 
his plan. The latter gentleman chuckled 
audibly as he signified his approval. The 
lights were turned up, more chloroform was 
administered, and prepdration.s to complete 
the work were soon made. 

In less than an hour the operation was 


give him his freedom by degrees, if I Were 
you.” 

Holloway was just waking^ up when Dr. 
Spicer entered. 

“ Good morning, doctor. 1 want to 
apologize for the unreasonable way I acted 
toward you yesterday. This business has 
got on my nerves so that I lost my head. 
The operation may go on as soon as you’re 
ready. Tm terribly hard up— right on my 
uppers, in fact — and so I must make the best 
of a bad situation, I suppose.” 

“That’s the sensible thing to do,” he 
replied, pleasantly. “ You ought to sign the 
contract with your real name first, though.” 

“Just loosen my arm, then, and I’ll sign it.” 

Dr. Spicer bent over and did what his 
[xitient asked. Then, after loosening the 
other bandages, he put the signed paper in 
his fiocket, and said : — 

“ Now you can get up and stretch yourself, 
old man.” 

“ Hut my car ? How can I ? ” 



HE PUT THE SIGNED PAPER IN ItlS rOCKET.” 


finished, Stevens was removed to another 
room, and the doctor dismissed his assistants 
and went to bed. 

The nett morning, before going to do 
battle with young Holloway, he called to see 
that Stev^ vas comfortable, and found that 
gentleman enjety^the relief from his nerve- 
racking position ofthe past few days. 

“There’ll be sqpe fireworks when my 
Other half sees' you &is morning, doctor ; I’d 


“ Oh, that’s all over ; your ear’s upstair^ 
and the sum of five thousand dollars is yours 
as soon as you ask for it.” 

Holloway stared at the vacant cot. 

“I guess you stole a march on 
doctor.” 

“No; we caught you napping,” laughed 
the physician. 

“Well, I’ll be hanged I I never knew I 
was such a sound sleeper.” 


f 
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WONDERS or THE W6ICLD 

A CHINESE DANTE, 
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one upon aA6it|Kr, 
beginning ar^R 
depth of eleven 
thousand nine hun- 
dred miles below 
the surface of the 
earthp and reach to 
a depth of forty 
thousand miles; 
each hell has four 
gates, outsidewhich 
are fgur ante hells. 
. The atmosphere 
of the hells is of 
the dcci)est black. 
Each hell is enve- 
loped by a wall of 
fire, and the inge- 
nuity of the tor- 
ments would serve 


THE Chinese entertain many very curious 
* ideas of the unseen world. 'Phe punish- 
ments reserved for the wicked aie sii[)p()se(l 
to correspond to the punishments for crime 
on earth. The pictures reproduc ed here are 
the work of native artists. The judicial 
proceedings arc represented as conducted 
after the manner of criminal trials in Chine se 
Courts of Justice. 

After ’j)assing the entrance to tlie great 
hellf shown in illustration No. i, the dead 
person comes to the bank of a river corre- 
sponding to the Styx, where sits an old 
hag— a sort of Proserpine — who strips off 
the clothes from the new arrivals and hangs 
them on a tree 


to illustrate Dante's Inferno. Indeed, it has 
lK‘c‘n suggested that Dante must have seen a 
Buddhist picture of these hells before writ- 
ing his (arnous classic, so remarkable is the 
agreement between them. 

'Phe punishments of offenders vary in 
degree and intensity. The bodies of some are 
thrown to tigers, as shown in illustration No, 3, 
and, like the liver of Prometheus, their bodies 
are never diminished, though jwrpetually 
devoiirt‘d. .Some arc being incessantly pierced 
with sharp-pointed arrows, while others are 
bound to red-hot funnels of brass. These 
wretched men return to the earth as monsters. 

'Phe ('hinesc Inferno is divided into ten 


behind her, as 
seen in illustration 
No. 2. She has 
eyes like burning 
wheels, and she 
dispatches the con- 
demned souls along 
th<eir respective 
roads inaccordancc 
with tlie judgment, 
but sometimes she 
delays them with 
impossible, endless 
ta^s of heaping up. 
stones on the banks 
of the Styx, and so 
prolongs their 
tniseiy. 

Thehotandcotd 
b^lb stand in tieijs, 
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suspended by 
hooks. The vir- 
tuous, who are re- 
ward^ in this king- 
dom, are those who 
have provided 
cofiins at their own 
expense for the 
decent interment 
of the poor. 

The next king- 
dom represented is 
supposed to be 
under that portion 
of the sea cwhich 
washes the northern 
coast of China. It 
is ruled over by 
Pin - shing Wong, 



kingdoms, in each 
of which a different 
kind of crime is 
punished. Illustra- 
tion No. 4, for in- 
stance, represents 
the fourth king- 
dom, said to be 
under the eastern 
sea. It is ruled over 
by Oon-Koon 
Wong. Those 
come to it who 
have not paid their 
taxes or their house 
rents ; physicians 
who have ad- 
ministered medi- 
cines of an inferior quality to their patients ; 
silk mercers who have sold bad silk ; persons 
who have not given place to the aged or blind 
in the streets or 
public assemblies ; 
men who have wil- 
fully destroyed 
grain crops or who 
have removed their 
neighbours’ land- 
mark ; drunkards, 
busybodies, gam- 
blers, and brawlers 
are also conhped 
to this placd iSF 
torture. Some are 
thrown into large 
pools of bipod ; not 
a few are ground or 
poiiifdedT in mor- 
tars, and others are 


who deals out punishment to men who are 
always complaining of the weather ; to sacri- 
legious thieves who scrape the gold from idols; 
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to those who worship the gods without having 
first cleansed the body ; to readers of wicked 
books and those w'ho destroy good books, 
and to those who w’antonly waste rice. 'I'he 
thieves who have scraped gold from idols 
and those who have destroyed good books 
are hanged up and flayed alive ; those who 
have been dissatisfied and grumbled at the 
weather are sawn asunder, as seen in 
illustration No. 5 ; whilst other offenders are 
made to kneel with their knees uncovered 
upon sharp-pointed iron spikes. 'I'lie virtuous 
are recompensed who have contributed of 
their substance to funds established for the 
erection and endowment of temples. 

’Vhtx seventh kingdom, which is said to be 
situated under the north western ocean, is 
^verned by I'i-shan Wong. Physicians who 
make medicine of human bones, which are 
found scattered about in large numbers in 
Chinese graveyards, are here boiled in oil 
(illustrated in No. 6). Robbers of tombs, 
schoolmasters who neglect their pupils, 
oppressors of the poor and of their neigh- 
bours, and those 
who seek to curry 
favour with the 
wealthy and great 
are also arraigned 
before Ti - shan 
Wong. The rob- 
bets of tombs he 
commands to be 
thrown into vol- 
canoes. It is sup- 
posed, however, 
that persons who 
have been guilty of 
any of these 
offences can atone 
.for them in this 
life by purchasing 


birds exposed for 
sale at a pout* 
terePs shop and 
giving them 
their freedom, 
or by providing 
coffins for the 
decent interment 
of paupers, who, 
in the absence of 
poor - houses, are 
occasionally found 
dying or dead at 
the corners of the 
streets of Chinese 
towns. The 
good w'hom this king recompenses are 
those who have let blood from their arms 
or legs, in order that they may save a 
sick parent whose only chance of recovery 
the physician has declared to lie in a 
medicine of which this forms the principal 
ingredient. 

The eighth kingdom is ruled over by Ping- 
ting Wong. As shown in illustration No. 7, 
housewives who have cared more for the 
drying of their linen than for the comfort of 
departed spirits are here plunged into a 
lake of blood. I’unishment is also inflicted 
there upon women who have hung clothes out 
to dry ii[)on the house-tops - -a prcx:eeding 
which the (Chinese regard as highly displeasing 
to departed spirits, with who.se flight through 
the air it is supposed to interfere. Undutiful 
sons are metamorphized into animals or 
trampled under the hoofs of horses. Men 
who have been guilty of ingratitude are cut 
asunder. Persons who have contributed to 
the wants of mendicant Buddhist friars are 
rewarded here. , 
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CLUBS FOR JILTED LOVERS. 


IN Jersey City, U.S.A., there are two of the 
* strangest clubs in the country. These 
societies were organized for the sole purpase 
of pouring balm into the woundb of jilted 
lovers and of planning means of revenge 
upon false ones. 

'fhe first club, appropriately railed 
** Heartsease,” is composed of young women 
who have suffered disappointment in love. 
The organization was to be a secret, but it 
reached the ears of some of the young men 
of the town who had a t^milar grievance. 
They thought the club a capital idea, and 
immediately formed a brother society, which, 
with apparent facetiousness, they called the 
“ Heartseasers.” Every man, to be eligible, 


must be a discarded, diseonsolate, hc^art- 
broken lover. 

The girls were mad as March hares when 
they learned of the “ Heartseasers.” 

While they were going about looking for 
someone to scratch, one of the ** Hearts- 
easers ” found a friend in the enemy’s camp, 
and, after a ** heart-to-heart ” talk, convinc^ 
her that the “ Easers ” were a fnendly 
organization and, far from poking fun at the 
giri^ their chief was to comfort and 

assist them, and iii return to be guided back 
to peace aiid comfort by their fair hands. 

llie Udk ended with an invitation from 
the VHeart^^aSers” to the ** Heartsease ” to 
a meeHngiofihe former club., After de)ibera^ 
consideration this accepted, and, it 


being decided that their unidh would bring 
strength, a motion was made that the two 
organizations, while in a measure working 
independently, should also labour in unisop, 
with monthly mass * meetings to make plaiis 
and present reports. 

Helen Johnson is the president of the 
“ Heartsease,” and one wonders how’ such a 
delightfully charming young woman 'ever got 
there, or anywhere in the club 

George B. Dawson is president of the 
brother club, and he is sustained by tpree 
gloomy officers, Harold Dewight, Ross P. 
I-fCroy, and Jack Fairfaield. 

11ie object of the two clubs, individually 
and in unison, is to boycott every girl or boy, 
woman or man, who has trifled 
in any way with another’s 
affections. 

In considering the claims of 
a candidate there must be no 
extenuating circumstance, else 
the applicant for membership 
IS blackballed. ¥ot instance, 
should a girl apply for admis- 
sion to the “ Heartsease,” and 
in being cross-examined at a 
mass meeting of the two clubs 
it should leak out that in a spirit 
of mischief she had sorely tried 
the patience of her /iaficS by 
flirting with a rival, the united 
protection leagues would do 
nothing whatever to assuage 
the i>angs of her .self-inflicted 
wounds. 

The initiation of a new 
member is an impressive and 
most interesting ceremony. 

When someone applies for membership he 
or she is requested to secure two sponsors 
who will vouch for the correctness of the * 
statements made to the examining board. A 
call is then sent to the members of each club, 
and a full meeting is held, at which the four 
officers of each oiganization preside, and the 
final registering is done by the president at 
the close of a rigid examination. The formal 
questions are as follows 

What is your full name and address ? 

The name and address of the person wlio hai 
discarded your honest love? 

Do you promise to forswear all intq|eoarae with the 
trifler? ^ 

Haive you returned all the material evidence of tbe‘ 
trifier's affection ? 

If not, do you agree to do 90 at onc9 ? 
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\^ill >ou promise to stc idfasll) ckn> ill oserlurts 
which nia> in the futuie lie madi bv the Iriflir to 
reclaim your ilTLCUon oi fiiindship^ 

Du }ou consent to tillnw tliesc oi^ tin/ itioiis to use 
your story, your nanit, and ihi nnniL ol ilu. {Krson 
ssho has wronged voii lor the btULlii oi some otliii 
iiiLmber who might othciwisi lie ciitr'ijjpid ^ 

Cm you honcsth sa\ tint you ire in no m i\ to 
blame fur the mpluic whuh brings sou liefoic ns ^ 
Will you do eserv thing in your powci to piumoU 
the interests of thcsi united organiritions*’ 

Do you believe in the sieredncss of an uigagenient ^ 
When you becaint cngigtd wis your purpose 
hoAiurablc m'lrriagc ? 

State your case in full, with the know 
ledge th^t every word will be liken down 
and recorded in our Ijooks, which ait open 
to the peiusal of every member ol this 
joint oiganiration 

The would be member is then 
told to stand fortli and take the 
oath, raising the right hand and 
clasping the left vvitli a full fledged 
member of the opposite club in 
token of friendship The exact 
nature of this oath has as yet not 
been revealed. It is zealously 
guarded, and no amount of coaxing 
or bribing could secure it for 
publication. 

The oath taken, the members 
form themselves into rings, the girls 
in the inner nng, usually five m 
numbeif and the men forming an 
outer protective ring about them. 

The president of one of the clubs 
then reacts the^oUowing, which the 
girls repeat after her : '*We, the 
members of the Heartsease, do 
solemnly swear to for ev^ atiandon 


0ur &l«e loves and to a«sr 
to the affection wltbiit us 
whenever awakened , to give to 
the members of the Heartsease 
and to the members of the 
Heartseasers whatever assistance 
lies in our power to render in 
keeping alive the honesty of 
love in our community, and in 
bringing the false ones to judg 
ment ” 

Mr George B Dawson then 
reads the same foimula while his 
club rc|)eats it after him, and to 
it he adds “We, the Hearts- 
easers, do promise to protect 
every mcmbci of the Heartsease 
against further injury, and to do 
everything in our power to right 
Ihcir wrongs to expose every 
man of our at (juaintance who 
has falsely wooed a girl, and 
to give him for c vci the ( old shoulder 
1his somewhat solemn rite ends with a 
merry ring around a losy daru e, and the club 
pioioeds to new business 

All this happens on club nights In the 
meanwhile every member is supposed to go 
about gathei mg stalislu s If a “ Heartseascr ” 
hears of a man who has hem false to a girl 
he hunts him up or hounds him down- 
gels his story, notifies his president and the 
[iresident of the “Heartsease," and then 
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* eommences war 
agamst the m<in, 
aod a campaign to 
get the girl to join 
the club 

Whether or not 
‘ihe joins, the false 
one’s name is en- 
tered on the hooks, 
and after his <ase 
has been thoroughly 
investigated, and it 
h IS been proved 
that he has no 
excuNC for his das 
tardly action, he is 
boyc otted 

Ihis mctins all 
the gills of lersey 
(. ity are warned 
against him — the 
“ Heartsease ” sci s 
to this, and tlie 
“ Easers ” assist , 
that he will be “turntd down” bv every 
member of the clubs and that «i]1 nienilxis 
will do their best to get their Iritnds to give 
him the cold shoulder 

For any iiKnilui to ho in fricrull) rclitions 
with a false km r means (spuision fiom the 
club and the fastening of the ho\(C)tt upon 
the backslider No memherot the “I isiis 
— so he has pledged himseK will many a 
girlwrho IS down in the < liih hooks is “false , 
no girl will mirrv a man with a like title atr* r 
his name', no mittcr how ]KniUnt he nia\ 
seem to he noi how aidenlly he swears his 
undying affei tion 

A great many surprises hxve been sprung 


among the social 
sets of Jersey City, 
for no one is spared 
if *he or she has 
erred Such active 
watch dogs do these 
determined young 
people prove that 
It. lb impossible to 
escape even though 
one leaves the city 
for a while on some 
seemingly plausible 
pretence. \\ hen the 
guilty one returns, 
feeling sale after 
the expiration of 
the customary nine 
day s of wonder- 
ment have elapsed, 
he w ill find all desir 
able doors liarred 
to him and himself 
boyc otted 

Although a mtmhcr who jmovcs his or her 
cligihility IS k)i hidden to pitch up a quarrel 
or to take into fivoiii agnii the false love 
under any conditions, those who apply for 
membership and are itfused because they arc 
obliged to acknowledge that the fault was 
paith theirs are encouraged to take the first 
stej) towards a reconciliation, and each 
membei of these clubs for the protection of 
piopcr sentiment endeavours to help matfers 
along If pt le e is dec kaied a ceitain amount 
IS drawn fiom the fund and an elegant gift is 
presented to the united eouple on their 
wedding day, beat mg the simple inscription 
“ Lxpressing the joy ol the H E ’s " 
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THE MAI F MDMniK<S PORMINC A **IROlIClIVF RINC. HOUND niU 
lAOVMliMIMtS AKriK III! Cl I I MONV OF IHKOAIH 
From a I hvto 


SOME CbRIOUS W^FLR MARKS 


DEADERS of this article are probably 
aware that the devices which are in 
dell bly stamped in the substance of a sheet 
of p*per during its manufacture have given 
names to several of the present standard 
sizes of paper For example, foolscaps crmvn^ 
ehphanty and poU sheets have derived these 
names from their respective water marks, the 
device of a postman’s horn being the origin 
of post 

A knowledge ofvlirater marks and of the 
period when each Was used is of great service 
to students of aneienli manusenpts, and also, 
amopgst oth^S to collectors of autograph 
letters, who must necessarily be on their guard 
against the Mgenuity of the autograph forger. 

However, it is ^ pro|io&ed to give instruc- 


tions to tjie general reader upon a subject 
that IS so tsstntially technical as the study of 
water marks, but merely to put before him 
bome fat similes of various anc lent and cuiious 
devices used by (laper makers of bygone days. 

It is impossible, of c ourse, that the pajier- 
makeis of four or five hundred years ago^ 
when they dc^signcd their water marks, could 
have had any intention of supplying some 
relatively close cancatures of persons and 
incidents that are suflic lently familiar to thepre- 
sent generation of their descendants , it must 
f>e due to coincidence, and to coincidence 
alone, that no great stretch xA the imagination 
IS wanted to recognise in the following 
facsimiles certain resemblances to some 
notable personages of the present day. 



T&e AM: jHuftration la not nd^ gii«n aa a 
cancature, but as a curioaity AwHcda. 

The umbfeila-iiko object with the pump* 
. ‘handle attached is intended, 



No I — 
W^ter mxrV. 
uvtd in 15V 
fn ciaihe 

papei 


appai^ntly, for a cross-bow, 
umbrellas had not at that date 
evolved, and cross bows were on 
the w*ane 

Nos 2 and 3 appear to be 
violently antagonistic J he for 
mer, a sort of lion, ib rampantly 
fighting with vigour and energ) 
stamped upon every inch of him, 
while, the rather “cheek) ” and 
aggressive attitude of his youngci 
opponent— also with his back 
well “ up " — looks as if the laltei 
meant business 

'Ihcre IS much cjuict s^ll pos 
session about No 4, who looks 
as if he knew more than he in 


r/t£ 


which proves that 
the artist who dcsighed it in the year 1534 
could not have had any idea of a present- 
dvy Radical in his mind, or, if he had, 
then this iriisi had but little icgard for 
truth No 7 like the sole of someone 
flses foot, with the toe dm (ted 


Noh t — Wn«r m irk of cs Mi uwed 
for Miroinoii piiMr 


seem anf too 
disposed towerdV 
It. This device wies' 
used for a 
mon paper,** a 


upwards, but, whatever may be 
its meaning, it is ceitainly a 
funny little watei mark 

You will notice that Nos 8 
and 9 are associated as lathci 
and son No 8 is a p.irlK ul irh 
“ ugh c ustorner ’ to tackle he 
has 1 toimidable and sharp 



No y - 
Wntermuk 
of I4V5 
jjoodtiaper 


“ Sling 'it e le h end while tlic 



tended to bay 'Ihe light tai euils over the 
brow, similarly to a lock of hiir, and then 
IS a quaint little “goatee * be aid unclti llu 
chin Now this device 


and that shown in No 5 
seem to be connected 
The letters MLBL, 
when transposed, gi \ e 
I E BE J ht top 
part of the design, 
with a sort of coronet 
and a big is associated 



N 4 —W nlcr III irk 1 
*-iM 



With Beae onsficlel (P irl), 
and the lower part with Ben 
IVIsraeli namely, with ti 
Bcft Both these water marks 
were designed more than three 
hundred years ago, No 5 with 
the- letters e\ac il) as they are 
given here, and No 4 with its 
expression suggestive of the 
late Benjamin Disraeli 
No 6 IS ratlier singulai 


somewhat eccentric animal 


apparently been “g«)ing 
15S4, mtdioin for ' a e rown, or some bauble 
*^*"^ii^** • of that sort, and he does not 
VoU (CKXIU <—90 


son, No 9, appeals to emulate his father 
If these two bodies were straightened out 
they would have a screw like appearance , it 
it were not ioi the coronet on the head we 
might almost think that this ancient de- 
signe 1 of water mai ks 
knew something 
al>out Me ssis J and 
A Chamlierlam but 
fierhaps,' when he 
added the c orone t, 
the artist of 1 fcy6 
l(X)ked ahead 

1 heie is i mat keel 
(hnerence Ik tween 
Nos 10 ind 1 I 
1 he lormer has i 
certain an of philo 
sophieal e(]uininiitv 
about It which is 
not disturbed b) the vei) thieatenmg attitiidr 
No 1 1 J here is, however, an e^fpression 
about the e)es of No 10, and a pose of the 
he id and foot, which distinctly bnngto mind 
the fimoiis “ Blondin Donkey,*’ as performed 
in 1 onclon some years ago b\ the Griffiths 
Brothers Now, that BloncJiri Donkey was no 
lool at least not when he was performing — 
and lu ( ould and did hit out pretty straight 
St tinns notwithstanding the usual calmness 

nu 

No 10 — W itei iihirlc used in No ii -»-Water-iiiiirk uaod w 
1459, ^ food pa|)er t$ao, for ooorso, lUtk papK 



milk f 1416 Iweiit) <tix 
|ij|)criihite iiid >cii» >uiinK*'r 
food ih-in No A 
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of his demeanour. The characteristics of our 
eleventh device are aggressiveness — which 
is seemingly disregarded by No. lo — a 
thing at the back which looks like part of 
a torn coat-tail, and a kind of emblem stick- 
ing out in front which is not unlike a sham- 
rock leaf. The animal itself (No. ii) might 
Ihj intended for a hog. One of its hind 
legs is in just the Jittitude ol that attached to 
a pig once seen in Ireland, with a cord tied 
round its leg. Tlie person who was in 
I'harge of this pig was pulling it backward , 
the pig resented the action and went forward, 
which, as was sub.sequently ascertained, was 
ri'ally the direc’tion aimed at by the attendant, 
vho had resorted to this little artifice to 
attain her end. 

Water-mjirk Nt). 12 rcfiresents a kind of 
angelic personage. ^'I'wo ideas 
present themselves in connc(' 

'TIT 

No. l^ — WatcT'inaik of the tiuie 
llenrx VIll. * juper MiuilUr than fm 
r.ip .iiid ratlicr flue foi t)u 

k'/i ‘ 3 = 

that a |)aper-maker in want of 
a new watermark at the time 
of King Henry Vlll. amused himself with 
the still extant childish game of drawing a pig 
with the eyes shut- -the eye of the pig to be 
inserted- and that in his attempt he mixed 
up the two ends of the anim.il. I'he stx’ond 
idea suggested by No — but this is merely 
the shade of a shadow of a suspicion - is that 
Mr. Halfour indulges in this innocent pastime 
when, with flexed limbs and closed eyes, he 
listens, or pretends m/ to listen, to vehemi;nt 
denunciations of his own evil doing.s. 

'fhe next illustra- 
tion (No. 14) reminds 
one of an animal 



No. I4.-Waler-Iiiark of 1536. being 

dragged 

non to which he object.s, and hav- 
ing his neck unduly lengthened 
in the process No. 15 recalls 
the lastga.spof an ardent M.P. 
just before the application of the 
('losure strangles him. 

Water-marfcs^l^Kind 17 may 
be looked at .together ; the 
pathetic and yet^ pugnacious 
demeanour of the individual 
deijicted in No. 17 must 
surely denote *' a patriot ** who 


v i olently 
in a direc- 



No. 15. — ■ Watei 
markufica in 1519: 
Goarw paper. 


is deploring and veheinentty de- 
nouncing another injustice to his 
country. p{is coat-tails are a 
shade long, {perhaps. Can it be 




No It) -Water-mark of 1491 : No. 17.— Water-mark oi 

tliit k pa(iei. 1539 ; common paper. 


that lie is also inviting another personage to 
tread upon them, and tliat the formidable 
creature shown in No. j 6 i.s advancing to the 
attack ? 

'fhere is a distressful look about No. i8; 
its lengthened visage seems worn with [)ain 
and labour. We can well fancy that, .should 
this excellent animal be required to control 
the actions, say, of the pair shown in No.s. 
16 and 17, he would find the 
tusk too much for him. 

I'he figure represented by 
the am'ient watermark of 1546, 
shown in No. 19, has a ma.S' 
siveness of build and a protu- 
berance of brow which some- 
how suggest a certain noble No. 18.— Water- 
Man piess, now dead. The "smaUpa^.* 
paper • maker who used this 
device, or his designer, has commenced 
a sort of formal appeal, beginning with 
O M. \K- - - . I'hen, in most unseemly 
fashion, lie has turned an N upside down 
to see how it looked, been dissatisfied with 
the result of his experiment, and written 
another N in the usual way. 1 o what does 
this incomjflete appeal refer, and why this 
experiment with the N which is the initial 
letter of the word NO ? Could this paper- 
maker of the year 1546 have been located 
in Belfast, and, like .some of his brother- 
workmen, whose water -marks have been 
reproduced here, have been in the habit 
of indulging in visions of the long -dis- 
tant future? We cannot say, but 4 re may 
notice that the “ near ” fore-foot of No. ig 



is an impressive and 
weighty foot, and that 
it is raised — presum- 
ably there is the inten- 
tion of putting it down 
upon something. What 
can that something 
be? 


-mL 

No. i9.^WAter-iiwrk ol 
154A : good poper. 
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PESTLE 
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A srORV FOR CHn.OkKN. 


CHAPTER III. 

HOSE of my rciidei's who luvc 
gone about much with an m< 
visible comi)anion will not need 
to be told how' awkward the 
whole business is. For one 
thing, however much you may 
have been convinced that your companion is 
invisible^ you will| I feel sure, have found 
yoi|^self every now and then saying, “'This 
must be a dream ! or “ I Jk/iow 1 shall wake 
up in half a sec ! And this was the rase 
with Gerald, Kathleen, and Jimmy as they 
sat in the white marble Temple of Flora, 
looking out through its arches at the sun- 
shiny park and listening to the voice of the 
enchanted Princess, who really was not a 
princess at all, but just the housekeeper’s 
niece, Mabel Prowse^ though, as Jimmy said, 
she was enchanted, right enough.’' 

Vou will remember that Mabel, white 
acting the part of an enchanted Priiu css, had 
put on a ring that she found in the rustle 
where her aunt was housekeeper. She had 
said-^little thinking that she spoke the truth 
— that it was a magic ring which would make 
her invisible. And to her horror and ama/e 
ment it nur~and it Atu/ ! 

no n$e talking,” she said again and 
again, and the voice came from an empty- 
looking space betvt'een^ two pillars : ** I never 
bc^liev^ anything would happen, ind now it 

; “ Really,^’ said Gerald, “ I don’t know what 

/ Cop)Tight. 1907, 


ur I'tui do with the girl. Ect her come 
home with us and have-—* 

Tea oh, yes,” said Jimmy, jumping up. 

“ And have a good council.” 

“ After tea,” said Jimmy. 

“ Rut her aunt’ll find she’s gone.” 

“ So she would if I stayed,” said the voice. 

‘*Oh, rome on,'’ said Jimmy. 

Rill the aunt’ll think something’s 
happened to her.’’ 

“ So it has.” 

“And she’ll tell the police,” said the hidden 
Mabel, “and they’ll look every where for me.” 

“They’ll never find you,” said Gerald. 
“Talk of impenetrable disguises!” 

* I’m sure,” said Mabel, “aunt would 
much rather never .see me again than see me 
like this. She’d never get over it ; it might 
kill her - she has spasms as it i.s. I’ll write 
to her, and we’ll put it in the big bo.\ at the 
gate as wc go out Has anyone got a bit of 
pencil and a scrap of |)a|)er?’’ 

Gerald had a note-book, with leaves of the 
shiny kind that you have to write on, not with 
a hlacklead pencil, but with an ivory thing 
with a point of real lead. And it won’t write, 
on any other paper except the kind that is in 
the book, and this is often very annoying 
when you are in a hurry. Then was seen 
the .strange spectacle of a little ivory stick, 
with a leaden point standing up at an odd, 
impossible-looking slant, and moving along 
all by itself aS ordinary pencils do when 
you are writing .^ith them. 

by K Nesbit. 
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“ May we look over ? asked Kathleen. 

There was no answer. The pencil went 
on writing. 

“ Mayn*t we look over?'' Kathleen said 
again. 

“ Of course you may I said the voice near 
the paper. “ 1 nodded, didn’t T ? Oh, I 
forgot, my nodding's invisible too." 

The pencil was forming round, clear letters 
on the jxige torn out ot the copy lwxik. 'fhis 
IS what it wrote: — 

“1)f\r Aun j, — 1 am afraid you will not 
see me again for some time. A lady in a 
motor-car has adopted me, and we arc going 
straight to the <'oast and then in a .ship. It 
is useless to try lo follow me. Farewell, and 
may you be happy. I hope you arc enjoying 
yourself. — M \kfi , 

Gerald folded up the n<ite as a lady in 
India had taught him to do years before, and 
Mabel led them by another and very much 
nearer way out of the jiark. And the walk 
home was a great deal shorter, too, than tlie 
w’alk out had been. 

The sky had ( louded over while they were 
in the Temple of Flora, and the first spots of 
rain fell as they got back to the house, very 
late indeed for tea. 

Mademoiselle was looking out oi the 
window, and came herself to open the door. 

“ But it is that you are in lateness, in 
lateness ! " she cried. “ You have had a 
misfortune —no ? All goes well ? " 

“ We are very sorry indeed," .said Gerald. 
" It took us longer to gel home than wc 
expected. 1 do hope you haven't been 
anxious. 1 have been thinking about >ou 
most of the way 
home.*' 

“Go, then,' 
said the French 
lady, smiling. 

“you shall have 
them in the .same 
time — the tea 
and the supper.'* 

Which they 
did. 

There were 
only three plates, 
but Jimmy shared 
with Mabel. It 
was rather horrid 
to see the brrad ^ 
and butter wav* 
ing about in the 
air, and bite after’ 
l^te disapp^ring 
ap^arenny by 


no human agency; and thd spoon rising 
with apple in it and returning to the plate 
empty. Even the tip of the spoon disap- 
peared as long as it was in Mabel's unseen 
mouth ; so that at times it looked as though 
Its bowl had been broken off. 

Everyone was very hungry, and more 
bread and butter had to be fetched. Cook 
grumbled when the plate was filled for the 
third time. 

“I tell you what,” said Jimmy; “I did 
want my tea." 

“ I tell you what," said Gerald ; “ it'll be 
jolly difficult to give Mabel any breakfast. 
Mademoi.sclle will be here then. She'd have 
a fit if she .saw bits of forks with bacon on 
them vanishing, and then the forks coming 
back out of vanishment, and the bacon lost 
for ever.” 

“ V\’c shall have to buy things to eat and 
feed our poor captive in secret,” said 
Kathleen. 

“ Our money won't last long,” said Jimmy, 
in gloom. “ Have you got any money ? ” 

He turned to where a mug of milk was 
sus;^nded in the air vrithout visible means of 
support. 

“I've not got much money," was the reply 
from near the milk, “ but got heaps of ideas.” 

“ We must talk about everything in the 
morning,” said Kathleen. “ Wc must just 
say good night to mademoiselle, and then you 
shall sleep in my bed, Mabel. I'll lend you 
one of my nightgowns.” 

“I'll get my own to-morrow," said M^bel, 
cheerfully. 

“ You'll go bark ? ” 
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, •• Why» not> Nobody can see me. I 
thmk r begin to see all sorts of amusing 
tbin^ coining along. It’s not half bad being 
invisible.” 

It was extremely odd, Kathleen thought, 
to see the Princess’s clothes coming out of 
nothing. First the gaus^y veil appeared 
hanging in the air. Then the sparkling 
coronet suddenly showed on the top of the 
chest of drawers. 'I'hen a sleeve of the 
pinky gown showed, then another, and then 
the whole gown lay on the floor in a glisten- 
ing ring as the unseen legs of Mabel stepped 
out of it. For earh article of ('lothing 
became visible as Mabel took it off. The 
nightgown, lifted from the bed, disappeared 
a bit af a time. 

“Get into bed,” .said Kathleen, rather 
nervou.sly. 

The bed creaked and a hollow appeared in 
the pillow. Kathleen put out the gas and 
got into bed ; all this magic had bei^n rather 
upsetting, and she was ju.st the lea.st bit 
frightened, but in the dark she found it was 
not so bad. Mabel’s arms went round her 
neck the moment she got into bed, and the 
two little girls kissed in the kind darkness, 
where the visible and the invisililc could 
meet on equal terms. 

“ Good night,” said Mabel. “ You’re a 
darling, Cathy : you’ve been most awfully 
good to me, and 1 sha'n’t forget it. I didn’t 
like to say so before the boys, because I know 
boys think you’re a muff if you’re grateful. 
But«I am. Good night.” 

Kathleen lay awake for some time. .She 
was just getting sleepy hen she remembered 
that the maid who would call them in the 
morning would see those wonderful Princess- 
clothes. 

ril have to get up and hide them,” she 
said. “ What a bother 1 ’’ 

And as she lay thinking what a bother it 
was she happened to fall asleep, and v\hen 
she woke again it was bright morning, and 
Kliza was standing in front of the chair 
where Mabel’s clothes lav, ga/.ing at the pink 
PrincesS'frock that lay on the top of her heap 
and saying, “ I.aw ' ” 

“ Oh, don’t touch, please Kathleen leapt 
out of bed as ICliza was rcac'hing out her 
hand. 

“Where on earth did you gel hold of 
that?" 

“ We’re going to use it for acting,” said 
Kathleen, on the desperate inspiration of the 
moment. “ It's lent me for that.” 

“You might show miss,” suggested 
Eliza. 


“ Oh, please not,” said Kathleen, standing 
in front of the chair in her nightgown, “ You 
shall see us act when we're dressed u|). 
There ! And you won’t tell anyone, will 
you?” 

“ Not if you’re a good little girl,” said Kliza. 
“ But you be sure to let me see when you do 

dress up. But where ” 

Here a bell rung and Kliza had to go, for 
it was the postman, and she particularly 
wanted to sec him. 

“ And now,” said Kathleen, pulling on her 
first htoi'king, “ we shall have to do the acting. 
Everything seems very diflicult.” 

Acting isn’t,” said Mabel ; and an unsu|)- 
{Kirtcd stocking waved in the air and quickly 
vanished. “I shall love it.” 

“ You forget,” .said Kathleen, gently, 
“invisible actresses can’t take part in plays 
unless they’re magic one.s.” 

“Oh,” cried a voice from under a petticoat 
that hung in air, ** I’ve got such an idea !” 

“'Pell it us after breakfast,” .said Kathleen, 
as the water in the basin began to splash 
about and to drip from nowhere back into 
itself. “And oh, I do wish you hadn’t 
written such whoppers to your aunt. I’m 
sure we oughtn’t to tell lies for anything.” 

“ What’s the use of telling the truth if 
nobody believes you?” came from among 
the splashes. 

“ 1 don’t know,” said Kathleen, “ hut I’m 
sure we ought to tell the truth.” 

“ You can, if you like,” said a voice from 
the folds of a towel that waved lonely in front 
of the wash-hand stand. 

“ All right. We will, then, first thing after 
brek —your brek, 1 mean. You'll have to 
wait up here - till we can collar something 
and bring it up to you. Mind you dodge 
Eli/a when she comes to make the bed.” 

The invisible Mabel found this a fairly 
amusing game ; she further enlivened it by 
twitching out the corners of tucked up sheets 
and blankets wrhen Kli/a w'asii’t looking. 

“ Drat the clothes,” said Kli/a ; “anyone 
*ud think the things was bewitched.” 

She looked about for the wxmderful 
Princess-clothes she had glimpsed earlier in 
the morning. But Kathleen had hidden 
them in a perfectly safe ])lace— under the 
mattress, whicli she knew Eliza never turned. 

Kathleen brought a chunk of bread raided 
by Gerald from the pantry window', and Mabel 
ate the bread and drank water from the 
tooth-mug. 

“ I’m afraid it ta.stes of cherry tooth-paste 
rather,” said Kathleen, apologetically. 

“ It doesn’t matter,” a voice replied from 
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the tilted mug; “it’s more interesting than 
water. 1 should think red wine in ballads 
was rather like this.” 

“ WeVe got leave for the day again,” said 
Kathleen, when the last bit of bread had 
vanished, **and Gerald feels like 1 do about 
lies. So we’re going to tell your aunt w'herc 
you really are.” 

“ She won’t believe you. ' 

“That doesn’t matter, if we speak the 
Iriilh,” said Kathleen, primly. 

“ I expect you’ll be sorry for it," said 
Mabel; “but crime on --and, 1 say, do be 
careful not to shut me in the door as you go 
out. You nearly did just now.” 

In the blazing sunlight that flooded the 
High Street four shadows to three children 
seemed dangerously noticeable. ^ butcher^ 
hoy looked far too earnestly at the extra 
shadow, and his big, liver-coloured lurcher 
sniffed at the legs of that shadow’s mistress 
and whined uncomfortably. 

“Get behind me,” said Kathleen; “then 
our two shadows will look like one.” 

Jlut Mabel’s shadow, very visible, fell on 
Kathleen’s back, and the ostler of the 


I am sure no one thinks less than I do of her 
little pranks. If she’s played any tricks on 
you it’s only her light-hearted way. Good- 
bye. Be good children.” 

And on this they got away quickly. 

“ Why,” said Gerald, when they were out- 
side the little court, “ your aunt’s as mad as 
a hatter.” 

“ Now your consciences are all right about 
my aunt, I’ll tell you my idea. Let's get 
down to the Temple of Flora,’" said Mabel. 

The day was as bright as' yesterday had 
been, and from the white marble, temple the 
Italian-looking landscape looked more than 
ever like a steel engraving coloured by hand, 
or an oleograph imitation of one of Turner'.s 
pictures. “ * 

When the three children were comfortably 
settled on the steps that led up to the white 
statue, the voice of the fourth child said : 
“ I’m not ungrateful, but I’m rather hungry. 
And you can’t be always taking things for 
me through your larder window. But we’re 
a band of brothers, for life, after the way 
you stood by me yesterday What I 


Davenant Arms looked up to see what big 
bird had cast that big shadow. 

A woman driving a cart with chickens and 
ducks in it called out : - 

“Halloa, missy, ain’t you 
blacked yer back neither ! W hai 
you been leaning up against ? ’ 

Everyone was g. ad wlvMi they 
got out of the town. / tL 

Speaking the truth to fll 

Mabel’s aunt did not turn 
out at all as anyone - 
even Mabel - expected. 

'I'he aunt was discovered 

reading a pink novelette 

at the window of the 

housekeeper’s rocMii, \ 

which, framed in cIcmatN 

and green creepers, 

looked out on a little - 

court to which Mabel led 

the party. 

“ Excuse me,” said Gerald, but ^ 

I believe you've lo.st your niece ? ” 

“Not lost, my boy,” said the 
aunt, who was spare and tall, with 
a drab fringe and a very genteel y 

voice. • ^ ^ 

“ We could tell ybu .something 
about her,” said Gerald. 

“ Now,” replied the aunt, in a 
warning voice, “no complaints, 
pleksci My njece has gone, aqd 


** HALLOA, MISSY, AIN'T YOU BLACKED YER BACK LBlTHEHr' 
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suggest is — Gerald can go to the fair being 
held in the town and do conjuring.” 

He doesn't know any/* said Kathleen, 
/‘/should do it really,” said Mabel, “but 
Jerry could loola like doing it. Move things 
without touching them and all that, but it 
wouldn't do for all three of you to go. The 
more there are of children the younger they 
look, I think, and the more people wonder 
what they're doing all alone.” 

“ ‘The accomplished conjurer deemed these 
the words of wisdom,’” said Oerald; and 
answered the dismal “ Well, but what about 
us ? ” of his brother and sister by suggesting 
that they should mingle with the crowd. 
“ But don't let on that you know me,” he 
said ; •'* and try to look as if you lielonged to 
some of the grown-ups at the fair. If you 
don't, as likely as not you’ll have Uio kind 
I)oli(:cmen taking the little lo.st children h) 
the hand and leading them home to their 
stricken relations— French governess, I mean.” 

“ Let’s go said the voice that they 

never could get quite u.sed to hearing, coming 
out of different par > of the air as Mabel 
moved from one place to another. .So they 
went. 

'I'he fair was held on a waste hit of land, 
about half a mile from the castle. When 
they got near enough to hear the steam-organ 
of the merry-go-round, Jerry suggested that 
he should go ahead and get .something to eat. 
I'he others waited in the shadow's of a deep- 
banked lane, and he came back, quite .soon, 

• though long after they had begun to say what 
a long time he had been gone. He brought 
.some Barcelona nuts, red streaked apple.s, 
small sw'eet yellow pears, pale pasty ginger- 
bread, a whole quarter of a pound of pe*p[)er 
mint bull.seyes, and two bottles of ginger- beer. 

“It's what they call an investment,” he 
said, when Kathleen said something about 
extravagance. “ We shall all need sjjecial 
nourishing to keep our strength up, espcxrially 
the bold conjurer.” 

They ate and drank. It was a very beautiful 
meal, and the far-off music of the steam- organ 
added the last touch of festivity to the scene. 
The boys were never tired of seeing Malx:l 
eat, jor rather 'of .seeing the strange, magic- 
looking vanishment of food which was all 
that showed of Mabel's eating. I'hey were 
entranced by the spectacle, and pressed rin 
her more than her just share of the feiLst, 
just for the pleasure of .seeing it disappear. 

“ My aunt ! ” said Gerald, again and again , 

“ that ought to knock 'em ! ” 

It did. 

Jimmy and Kathleen had the start of the 
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others, and when they got to the fair they 
mingled vfiih the crowd, and were as un- 
observed as possible. 

Thc 7 stood near a large lady who was 
watching the cot'oanut shies, and presently 
saw a strange figure with its hands in its 
pockets strolling across the trampled yellowy 
grass among the bits of drifting paper and 
the sticks and straws that always licter the 
ground of an English fair. It was (lerald, 
hut at first they hardly knew him. He had 
taken off his tic, and round his head, arranged 
like a turban, was the crimson scarf that 
had supported his white flannels. The tie, 
one supposed, had taken on the dutie.s of the 
handkerchief. And his face and hands were 
a bright black, like very nicely- polished 
stoves ’ 

l‘tveryone turned to look at him. 

“ He’s just like a nigger,” whi.spered Jimmy. 
“ T don’t suppose it’ll ever come off, do you ? ” 
They followed him at a distance, and 
when he went up to the door of a small tent, 
against who.se door-|x>st a very melancholy* 
faced woman was lounging, they stopped and 
tried to look as though they belonged to a 
farmer who was trying to send up a number 
bv banging with a big mallet on a wooden 
block. 

(lerald went up to the woman. 

“ 'I'aken much ? ” he asked, and was told, 
hut not harshly, to go away with his im- 
pudenee. 

“I'm in business my.self,” said Gerald 
“I'm a conjurer, from India.” 

“ Not you,” said the woman , “ you ain’t 
no nigger. IVhy, the backs of yer ears is 
all white.” 

“Are they? ’’said Gerald. “How clever 
of you to see that * ” He rubbed them with 
his hands. “ 'I'hat better ? ' 

“'I’hat'.s all right. NVhat’.s your little 
garni* ? ” 

“ ('onjiirmg, really and truly,” said Gcmld 
“ 'I’herc's smaller boys than me put on to it 
in India. Jx)ok here, I owe you one for 
telling me about my ears. If you like to run 
the show for me I'll go shares l.et me have 
your tent to [perform in, and you do the patter 
at the door.” 

“ r^)r' love you, 1 can't do no patter. And 
you're getting at me I^t's see you do a bit 
of conjuring, since you're .so clever an' all.” 

“ Right you are,' said Cierald, firmly. 

“ You see this apple ? Well, I’ll make it 
move slowly through the air, and then when 
I say ‘ Go ! ' it’ll vanish.” 

“Yes — into your mouth. Get away with 
your nonsense.” 
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“ You’re too clever to be so iinliclievinfj,” 
Siiid Gerald. “ I-ook here.” 

He held out one of the little apples : and 
the woman saw it move slowl\ and un- 
supported through the aii. 

-“Now— cried Gerald, to the appl 
and it went. “ How’s that ? he asked, in 
U»ncs of triumph. 

' The woman was glowing with excitement, 
and her eyes shone, “ 'the best I ever .sec," 
she whispered. “ I'm on, mate, if you know 
any more tricks like thsit.” 

“ Heaps,” said Gerald, confidently ; “ hold 
out your hand.’' The woman held it out : 
and from nowhere, ' a.s^ it seemed, the apr)le 
appeared and was laid oit her hand, 'Ihc 


after— you see. And you'll hs^vc 
to do the patter.” 

“Will you lend 
roe your shawl?'* 
Gerald asked. She 
fj unpinned it — it 

(iiSlB® black plaid — and 

he spread it on the 
\jJ ground as he had 

.seen Indian con 
jurers do, and 
seated himself 
t cross-legged be- 

hind it. 

“ I mustn’t have 
anytine behind me, 
jTA that’s all," he .said ; 

and the woman 
hastily screened ofi' 
a little enclosure for him by 
hanging old sacks to two of 
he guy-ropes of the tent. 
“Now I’m ready,” he si\id. 
The woman got a drum from the inside of 
the tent and beat it. Quite soon a little 
crowd had collected. 

“ I oldies and gentlemen,” .said tfcrald, “ I 
come from India, and 1 can do a conjuring 
entertainment the like of which you’ve never 
seen. When I sec two shillings on the .shawl, 
I’ll begin.” 

“I dare say you will,” said a bystander; 
and there were several short disagreeable 
laughs. ^ 

“Of cour.se,” said (Jerald, “if you can't 
alTord two .shillings between you” —there 
were about thirty people in the crowrd by 
now — “ 1 say no more.” 

'J'wo or three pennies fell on the shawl ; 
then a few' more. Then the fall of cop[)cr 
ceased. 

“ Ninepence,” said Gerald. “ Well, I’m 
of a generous nature. You’ll get such a 
ninepennyworth as you’ve never had before. 

I don’t wish to deceive you— I have an 
accomplice, but my accomplice is invisible.'* 

The crow’d snorted. 

“By the aid of that accomplice," Gerald 
went on, “ I will read any letter that any of 


apple was rather damp. 

She looked at it a moment, and then 
whispered : “Come on — there’s to be nt) one 
in it but just tyv>. But not in the tent. 
You take a pitch here, ’longside tlie tent. 
It's worth twice the money in the open air.” 

“ But people won^ pay if they can see it 
all for nothing.” 

“ Kof for., the first turn, but . they will 


you may have in your pocket— if one of- you 
will ju.st step over the rope and stand beside 
me. My invisible accomplice will read that 
letter over his shoulder.” 

A man stepped forward, a ruddy-faced, 
horsy - looking person. He pulled a letter 
from his pocket and stood plain in the sight 
of all, in a place where no one could see 
over his shoulder. 



THM ENCHANTED CASTLE. 
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“ Now 1 " said Gerald. There was a vanish — into the folds of Mabel's clothing, 
moment's pause. I'hen from quite the other The woman stood by, looking more and more 
side of the enclosure came a faint, far-away, pleasant as she saw the money come tumbling 
sin^'Song voice, ^It said : — in, and beating the shabby drum every time 

“Sir,-— Yours of the fifteenth duly to Gerald stopped conjuring, 
hand. With regard to the mortgage on your 'flie news of the conjurer had spread all 

land, we regret our inability ” over the fair. The crowd was frantic with 

“ Stow it I ” cried the man, turning admiration, 'fhe man who ran the cocoa- 
threateningly on Gerald. mil shies bogged Gerald to throw in his lot 

He step|)ed out of the enclosure explaining with him ; the owner of the rifle gallery 
that there was nothing of that sort in Ins ofTered him free board and lodging and go 
letter ; but nobody believed him, and a bii//. shares ; and a brisk, broad lady, in stiff black 
of interested chatter began in the crowd, silk and a violet bi>nnet, tried to engage him 
ceasing abruptly when Gerald began to for the forthcoming Bazaar for Reformed 
speak, I landsmen. 

“ Now,” said he, laying the nine iiennie.s And all this time the others mingled with 
down on the shawl, “you keep your eyes *)n the crow'd <iuUe unobserved, for who could 

those pennies, and one by one yoijMl sec ha\e eyes for anyone but (lerald ? And 

them disappear.” (lerald, who was getting very tired indeed, 

And of course they did. '^riien one by one and was (|uite satisfied with his share of the 
they were laid down again by the invisible money, was racking his brains for a w'ay to 
hand of Mabel. 'The c luwd ihqiped loudly, get out of it. 

“ Brayvo ! ” “'riiat’s sonietliing like ’’ “ I low' are we to hook it?” he murmured, 

“ Show us another,” cried the ])eople in llie .is Nfabel made his cap disappear from his 

front rank. And those behind [mshed lusid by the simple process of taking it off 

forward, and initting it in hei iiocket. “'Fhey’ll never 

“Now,” said Gerald, “you’ve seen wliaL 1 
can do, but I don’t do any more 
till I see five shillings n trns 
car [jet.” 

And in two minutes se^ *n and- 
threepence lay there, ami (ierald 
did a little more conjuring 
When the people in 
fronl didn't want to give 
any more Gerald asked 
them to stand bark and 
let the (»thers have a 
look in. I wish 1 had 
time to tell you of 
all the tricks he did 
— the grass round 
his enclosure was 
absolutely trampled 
off by the feet 
of the people 
who thronged 
to look 'at him. 

Therpi is really 
hardly any limit 
to the wonders 
you can do if 
^ou have an 
invisible ac- 
complice. AH ^ Mfj 

sorts of things " 

were made to move ^ ^ ^ * stowit!' crikd thk man, turn 

about, apparently by <-»•.. Hi tmheaieninoly on geralii** 

themselves, and even to ' 

Vol xxxiU.>-30. 
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let us get away. I didn’t think of that 
before." 

“Let me think !" whispered Mabel; and 
next moment she said close to his ear: 
“ Divide the money, and give her something 
for the shawl. Put the money on it and say 
. . . She told him what to say. 

Gerald’s pitch was in the shade of the tent ; 
otherwise, of course, everyone could have 
,seen the shadow of the invisible Mabel as 
she moved about making things vanish. 

Gerald told the woman to divide the money, 
which she did honestly enough. 

“ Now," he said, while the impatient crowd 
pressed closer and closer, “ Til give you five 
bob for your shawl," 

“ Seven - and ■ six," said the woman, 
mechanically. * 

“ Righto," .said Gerald, putting his heavy 
share of the money in his trouser jiocket. 

“ This shawl will now disappear,” he said, 
picking it up He handed it to Mabel, who 
put it on ; and, of course, it disappeared. A 
roar of applause went up from the audience 

“ Now'," he said, “ I conic to the last trick 
of all. I shall take three steps backward and 
vanish." He took three steps backward, 
Mabel wrapped th(^ invisible shawl round 
him, and — he did not vanish. The shaAsl, 
bi-ing invisible, did not conceal him in the 
least. 

“ Yah ! ’* cried a boy’s voice in the crowd. 
“Look at ’im. ’E knows ’e can’t do it.” 

“ I wish 1 could pul you in my |')Ockei,” 
said Mabel. The crowd was pushing closer 
At any moment they might touch Mabel, and 
then anything might happen— simply an> 
thing. Gerald took hold of his hair with 
lH)lh hands, as his way was when he was 
anxious or discouraged. Mabel, in invisi 
bility, wrung her hands, as pt‘ople arc said to 
do in books ; that is, she clasped them and 
squeezed very tight. 

“ Oh ! " she whispered, suddenly, “ it’s 
l(X)se. I can gel it off.” 

«Not " 

“Yes— the ring." . 

“Come on, young mastetb Give us 
sumniat for our money," a farm lalx)urer 
shouted. 


“ I will,” said Gerald “ This time I really 
will vanish. Slip round into the tent," he 
whispered to Mabel. “ Push the ring un^r 
the canvas. Then slip out ^t the b^k and 
join the others. When I see you with 
them ril disappear. Go slow,^ and I’ll catch 
you up.”* 

♦ 

“ It’s me," said a pa\e and obvious Mabel 
in the ear of Kathleen. “ He’s got the ring ; 
come on, before the crpwd begins to scatter." 

As they went out of the gate they heard a 
roar of surprise and annoyance rise from the 
crowd, and knew that this time Gerald really 
AaZ clisapjieared. 

They had gone a mile beiore the)^ heard 
rcx>tsteps on the road, and looked back. No 
one was to be seen. 

Next moment Gerald’s voice spoke out of 
clear, empty-looking space. 

“ Halloa ! ” it said, gloomily. 

“How horrid!" cried Mabel; “ you did 
make me jump I Take the ring off. It 
makes me feel quite creepy, you being 
nothing but a voice.” 

“So did you us," said Jimmy. 

“Don’t take it off yet," said Kathleen, 
who was really rather thoughtful for her age, 
“ because you’re still black, I suppose, and 
you might be rerogni.sed, and eloped with 
by gipsies, so that you should go on doing 
conjuring for ever and ever.” 

“I should take it off," said Jimmy; “it’s 
no use going about invisible, and people 
seeing us with Mabel and saying we’ve 
eloped with her." 

“Yes,” said Mabel, imixitiently, “that 
would be simply silly. And, besides, 1 want 
my ring.” 

“ It’s not yours any more than ours, any- 
how,' said Jimmy. 

“ Yes, it is,” said Mabel. 

“Oh, stow it," said the weary voice of 
Gerald beside her. “What’s the uSe of 
jawing ? " 

“ I want the ring," said Mabel, rather 
mulish))’. 

“ Want " the words came out of the still 
evening air — “want must be your master. 
You can’t have the ring! IcanU (ef it off 1 " 


{To be continued^). 
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"SPORT?- 

T ins photograph 
was taken in a 
pheasantry in tiie 
South of Scotland, 
where the birds arc 
reared atui fed by 
hand. The kce|)cr 
in the picture, who 
was very much at* 
tachcd to his birds, 
had trained them to 
fly on to his gun and 
to sit there while 
he raisdl it to his 
shoulder. They 
would on to Ills 
shoulders, head, 
hands, and arms, and 
eat out of his hands. 

The question that 
naturally occurs to 
one is ; where can 
the sptirt be in sIukH* 
ing birds lluit have 
been dom stic.ncd to 
such an extent that 
they are as tame ds 
barn-drKir fowls? — Mr. Kenneth FriLser, Unncisity 
Union, Park Place, Edinburgh. 


A DISH 

•GONE rO POT" 



Most of them arc 
associated with 
quaint legends and 
superstitions. Th e 
photograph below 
shows one of these 
stones which is 
situated in la small 
wood at St. Samson, 
near Dinan. It will 
be seen that the 
huge Slone is in a 
leaning position and 
has one flat face 
upiTermost. On the; 
day ol St. Samson, 
the patron saint of 
the mstrict, the un- 
married girls of the 
neighbourhood hie 
them to the little 
glade in the wood and 
climb to the tm) of 
the stone. They 
then slide down to 
the ground, it being 
their siiperstit ious 
belief that those who 
cceed in reaching the bottom without injury will 
married within the twelve-month. — Mr. H. J. 
jwis, 24, Kerntower Road, N. 



( SEND you a 
photograph of 
a curious accident ; 
the dish w a 
left on the table, 
and in the night 
was knocked ofl 
by a cat. Instead 
of billing to the 
grOttod and break- 
ing, 'it caught the 
handle of the pot 
and slid down, and 
remained in the 
position shown. 
The dish is not 
broken except for 
the hole shown. — 
Mr. £ g e r t o n 
Altcock, Penbryn, 
Lillington Rom, 
Tafamington. 


A '‘SMDlNG-STON£'*iirOR WOULD-BE BRIDES. 

N O part of Europe is so thickly- strewn with 
rough iftone monuments, relics of a bygopc 
age of. Druidic, as is Dritlany. They are to he 
met \vitn all over the countiyt generally in flelds, 
thuitgh not infrequently dose by the roadside. 




CURIOSITIES. 
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A SHORTHAND HORSU, 

T he rough outline of the head of a 
horse here shown is made up 
of Pitman’s shorthand characters. React- 
ing from the nose upwards the transla- 
tion is : ** Rarely will Archer’s rage be 
spent on coin after this event,” while 
the lower signs read : ** This animal 
neither eats nor drinks.” The quota- 


will Archera 



lion obviously, in the first part, refers 
to the fftnoos jockey, Fred Archer, who 
died some years a^. Beforp his decease 
I often had occasion, at the request of 
pu[nls, to draw this end other designs 
as a little diversion after lessons.— Mr. 
John W. Greatorex Beaumont, 28, 
Mentor Street, Slade Lane, Longsight, 
Manchester, 


\ i ' 6 »• 

rage be spent on oobe after this event 


This animal neither eats 


ir 



A MARROW BY POST. 


T he vegetable marrow shown here was grown 

Ross Brothers, Evesham, pricked with their 
father's address when quite small, and pasted without 
further address. When full grown the letters appear 
to be carved deeply on the marrow, as you see in the 
photograph. —Miss Elsie Ross, South Side, Wilmslow, 
Cheshire. 

" THE PUGILIST CARROT BRIGADE.'* 

I S END you a phott^aph of freak carrots. On 
taking up our crop here I found some curious- 
shaped roots, and set them up and photographed 
them as shown. They are exactly as grown, and 
there is nothing whatever added to any of them. — 
Mr. All)ert Nobbs, The GanJens, Beech Hurst, 
Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 


nor drinks 


THE (iROWING POWER OF A LILY. 


I "'ll 1 S photograph 
X was taken in a 
nursery in the North 
of London. It re- 
presents a Lilium 
1 lairisii, of which the 
bulb, having been 
planted u ps i de 
down, grew down- 
wards in the soil, 
found its way 
through the hole of 
the pot, and then 
grew upwards. Note 
the growing strength 
of the plant, power- 
ful enough to lift 
the pot, also the 
roots grown outside 
the pot at the 
bottom, where the 
stem was in contact 
with the damp 
ground underneath. 
— Mr. G. Verboonen, 
Bush Hill Park, 
Enfield. 
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A REAL STAMPED 
ADDRESSED EN- 
VELOPE." 

I AM writing you a 
• note and hope that 
it will reach you aafe^, 
seeing that the address 
on the envelope is 
ratlicr out of the ordi- 
nary. Vou wiU notice 
tliat 1 have placed the 
stamps ill such a way 
upon one another tliai 
the letters from pKist- 
masters’ obliterating 
stamps should form 
yoursiddress. In fact, 
the address is quite 
a stamped addressed 
envi-lopi^” and Is made 
up of the fjostinarks of 
English, lielgian, Ger- 
man, Indian, Egyptian, 
Brazilian, French, and 
Cape of (jood Hope 
stamps, each letter Ijeing 
[lart of adiflerent stamp. 
— Mr. fJ. Leach, 30, 
North Cross Road, East 
Dulwich, S.E. 







HAILSTONES v. GLASS. 

T his phoUigraph represents the greenhouses here, 
taken the morning a/ter a recent great hail- 
storm. Some of the stones measured an inch and 
a half square, — Miss B. Murray, Assembly Manor, 
Christchurch, Hants. __ 

A NAIL-CARRIER PIGEON. 

I ^END you a photograph of what is to my mind 
a most remarkable occurrence. In order to 
describe it fully I shall have to m liack to January, 
1906. In this month the pigeon became veiy ill, and 
seemed not to be able to obtain nourishment from its 
food, and was apparently wasting away. It was not 
until June that it oegan to show any signs of recovery. 
Mr, Brady (its owner) was examining it one day, when 
he felt a prick in his finger as if some sharp object were 
concealed under the wing. He then discovered a small 
French wire nail protruding from under the flesh, point 
upwards, as shown in |he photograph. He (hen 
noticed that the pigeon had almeist lost the use of 6ne 
leg, but that as the nail **grew” more the stren^h 
was remined, and the pigeon has enjoyed perfect , 
health since. The bird has developed normally, And 



has taken two. prizes lately 
in Dublin enge-hird shows, 
and so seems none the worse 
for its experiences. ( )ne can 
only imagine that the bird 
swallowed the ferric morsel 
with Its fcwKl. An X-ray 
photograph has been taken, 
but IS not procurable This 
reveals a still .stranger view, 
for it appears that the head 
of the nail Is on the cither 
side of a ln>ne which corre- 
sponds more or less to the 
human hip-lxine. How the 
bird ever lived through it all 
we are at a loss to cunceiv c. 
— Mr. J. Andrews, 30, 
Ivcinster Road, Kathinincs, 
Dublin. 


V- , 
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Till*: riKES' PILLORY. 


A RAILWAY WAG. 

S OME time ogu, whilst travelling in Scotland, I 
noticed uu the stele of the cut|iparttnenl and 
immediately under the hat -rack, in the space usually 
occupied by notices of the rajjway coni[xiny, this 
startling (tliough in many cases quite true) itiscnptiun, 

ALE ON A PAY DAY 

I looked at it for a few seconds, srarrcly able to 
believe the evidence of niy own eyes, as it was in 
iK)ld printing. Then it gradually dawmecl upon me 
that some wag had altered the original inscription, 
which had lead : 

CALEDONIAN RAILWAY 

The erasing of the vanou.s letters had been neatly 
done and, until clo.scly examined, could not he 
detected. 1 will leave it to Thk. Stkand readers to 
find out those letters which had been cn&ed and 
altered, althougli it is worth noting that the only letter 
which had been wholly renewed bad been VV in 
** railway,” erased and substituted by D ; also those 


T he tree of which I send }ou 
a photograph is situated 
near M.dlnw, co. Cork. The 
objects hanging on it arc pikes’ 
heads, from fish caught by an old 
man in the neighbourhood. The 
h>wcr branches of this tree are 
also covered with these? heads. — 
Miss C. M. Amphlcte, Gilston, 
Colinshurgh, Eife. 

A BAS-RELIEF PHOTOGRAPH. 

I SP)NT) you a photograph 
which was printed so as to 

f iroduce a Isis -relief effect. I 
legan hy making an "autotyi)e” 
carbon print on glass, making 
the positive less dense than the 
negative plate. 1 then put the 
two plates together and printed 
ill tne ordinary way, the light 
going through both positive and 
negative plates. — Mr. W. 11. 
Dubbie, White Lodge, Lidhng- 
toii, near Ampthili, Beds. 




letters which had been 
erased formed the 
exact spaces between 
the w'ords of the new 
sentence. — Mr. W. 
Harnes, 29 , Prior 
Street, Lincoln. 


A “SPRINGBOK" 
POST-C \RD. 

the manager (jf the 
South African Rugby 
team, has sent us the 
curiously-addressed 
envelope we here repro- 
duce, which he has 
received from South 
Africa. The address 


reads, " Mr. J. C Car- 
den, Manager, foring- 
bok Rugby T%am» 

Rnalnnd.’^ 






SOMETHINt; WRONG SOMEWHERE." 


H\ CHARLES c;rken, R.I. 




The Strand Magazine. 

Vol wMii. MARCJf, 1907. No. 195 


Gems of the South 

T is a matter tjf surj)ri.se to the 
picture- lover, sated with all 
the international art of the day, 
to note what dozens of little 
masterpieces there are hidden 
away in this gallery or that-- 
none the less perfect or admirable because 
they arc of native and not of ioreign work- 
manship. 


Kensington Collection. 

great painter turn this time for inspiration, 
l^pon a simple Diitt'h interior, the bed- 
chamber of some worthy burgomaster's wile, 
was his eye bent, and with faithful, loving 
touches he dci)icts for us a scene whose 
interest can never grow old. The young 
mother lies upon her bed of dowii', within 
the four great iron posts, with ample tester 
overhead, iiy her side is a caller — an 



“TIIK VISIT." 

In the galleries of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, South Kensington, may be found 
achievements by .some of the greatest masters, 
such as Kurile- Jones, Rossetti, Madox Brown, 
Alma- ladema, and [..andsecr. 

In the last year of the sixties, and a good 
twelvemonth before his decision to take up 
his residence in lingland, Sir lawrence Alma- 
'ladcma finished “ 'I'he Visit.” It is a picture 
executed with the most .sedulous care. Not 
to Rome, not to the classic world, did the 

Vol. xxxiii -31. 


By sir LAWRENCE ALMA.T.VHEMA, R.A. 

intimate friend -full of sympathy. At the 
window, looking out iiiion the Gothic spires 
of the (juaint Kleinish s.reet, is seen the tiny 
new’-comer m its nurses arms. In spite of 
the theme, all the characleristi<'s oi Alma- 
ladema's canvases are here present. Here 
he .shows him.self lo he a true follower of the 
ancient Duti.h school, and the influence of 
his master, the lute Baron ].eys, is strikingly 
apparent. ^ 

Of the charming " Dolly Varden ” here- 
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“DOLLY VARDLN.” Bv W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


with reproduced, the painter, Mr. W. P. and the delightful Dolly Varden was |)re 
Frith, remarks as follows : — sented to us, that I felt my opportunitjj^ had 

“ One of the greatest difficulties besetting come, with the cherry-coloured mantle and 
me has always been the choice of subject. the hat and pink ribbons. 

My inclination being strongly tow'ards the “1 found a capital model for Dolly, and 1 

illustration of nvodern life, 1 had read the painted her in a variety tjf attitudes. Mrst, 

works ol Dickens" 'in the hope of finding where she is admiring a bracelet given her 
material for the exercise of any talent I by Miss Haredale ; then as she leans laughing 
might possess; but at that time the ugliness against a tree ; then, again, in an interview with 

of modern dress frightened me, and it was Miss Haredale, where she is the bearer of a 

not till the publication of * Barnaby Rudge/ letter from that lady's lover: and again when, 
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on being accused of a penchant for Joe, she 
declares, indignantly, ‘ she hoped she could 
do better than that^ indeed ■ * 

“ These pictures easily found purchaser's, 
though for sums* ^mall enough. The laugh- 
ing Dolly, afterwards engraved, became very 
po[)ular, rei>Iicas (if it being made for 
DM'kcns’s friend, John Forster, and others. 

“Jt goes without saying that T had read 
all that Dickens had written, beginning with 
the ‘ Sketches by Bo/ ^ ; and 1 can well 
remember my disa}>po{nt merit when 1 found 
that the real name of the author w-as Dickens, 
1 refused to believe that such a genius could 
have siK'h a vulgar name ; and now w'hat a 
halo surrounds it ! 

“ I liad never seen the man, who in my 
estimation was, and is, one of the greatest 
geniuses that ev(T lived ; my sensations there- 
fore may be imagined when 1 received the 
following letter : — 

I, Duxunshirc Terrnce, 

York dale, Regent’s Park, 

N<iveml»er 15, 1842. 

My Dear Sir, — I shall Ik* very glad if >ou will do me 
the favour to paint me twf) little rompunion pictures, 
one a Dollv Varden (whom joii ha\c so ex({uisitel) 
dune already), the ut her a Kate Nickleliy. 

haithfully yours always, 

' Charles Dickens. 


I'.S . — 1 take It for granted that the original picture 
of Dolly with the hnicelet is sold. 

“ My mother and I (Tied over that letter, 
and the wonder is that anything is left of it, 
for 1 showed it to every friend I had, and it 
was admired and envied by all.” 

It IS surticient to add that in spite of the 
artist’.s forebodings DickiMis declared himself 
to be more than satisfied with the two 
pu'ture.s. He brought his mother and sister- 
in-law to see them, and this vi.sit proved the 
commencement ot a long and warm friend- 
ship betw’een the great author and the then 
rising young painter. Dickens wrote out a 
cheque for forty pounds for the Dolly Varden 
and her companion picture ; but it is 
interesting to note that after his death they 
were sold at Christie’s for no less than 
thirteen hundred guineas. 

One of Mr. Sheepshanks’s most valued 
betjuests to the South Kensington colle('tion 
is I.,andsecr’s inimitable “Jac' in Office.” 
Here wc see a surly, overfed cur, with an air 
of vulgar importance, .seated ujion a dog’.s- 
meat barrow which has been confided to his 
care. ^Vhile thus enthroned he receives the 
courtier-like attentions of his hungry and 
less fortunate fellow-creatures. One meagre 
beast stands with watering mouth over a 


“JACK IN OFFICE.^ 


Bv SIR^ EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 
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"THE OPEN HOOK." 

skewer of meat in the master’s basket; 
another, seated on his haunches, begs tn 
forma pauperis^ with dropped paws and 
adulatory whme ; while^yet a third appeals to 
the guardian’s gallantry and devotion to her 
sex. But all without av^gil. He sits calmly 
contemptuous, scorning the meaner suppli- 
cants. In front a dark^ puppy nervously 


By ALBERT MOORE 

gnaws a savoury skewer which has been 
tossed carelessly aside, while in the distance 
we may see a consequential and well-fed 
terrier surveying the scene with profound 
disdain. The picture is brimful of humour — 
a humour, however, not unmingled with an 
element of pathos. 

Very different to Landseer m the character 




I ^and ciBitbtpiiq* of' his jgpA «it Ajftfetrt nttfaer too fgAufy jr^l(c«d^ «? 

.Itobtc^ whose piaon^ "iW OpM ItoBk,** fuih^serttMte^ 
is reprodoead. Fhw eitists, perheps, here llte dieme ibr thi» pictoee KMt ^c cw ed " 
*beeit so sevei^ criticised es Moore, and to the artist hi idd^, in which year he 
‘few * have so t^iDphantt;|r survived the executed two smaB studies of ooa in 
ordeaL Of his me qualities in technique water^loun and the otbw in oik' Itwae 
and skill in colouring and composition thm not till 1868 that the pictuie waft finally 
can 'be no doubt whatever. It has been said finished and exhibited vmmi ft waa add ftir 


that hft pictures were unsu^gestive, that they 
were lacking in imagination and interest 
and that, aimough they almost invariably de- 
picted Giecian scenes and flowing Grecian 
drapery, the %pins were always entirely and 
essentially English. But these criticisms 
^sturbed Moore not at all. ''AnachroDism," 
he remarked “ is the soul of ait.? His ideal 
was to paint beauty, and in this he certainly 
succeeded. In *' The Open Book ” we have 
a dmwtng of exceptional beauty and techeioal 
charm, of all his water-colours the one best 
suited for a national collection. The theme 
IS obvious, self-explanatory. A girl clad in 
flowing draperies of the most delicate salmon- 
pink reclines upoil a curiously-wrought and 
inlaid chest, while ahe ponders over the open 
book which lies before her. The picture is 
purely decomtive, but decorative in the 
highest and best sense of the word. It 
contains no hidden >ind elusive meaning to 
reward the search of the curious, no great 
and inspiring truth to sink deep into the 
soul ; but ft is nevertheless a thing of the 
rarest beauty, and will ever be a source of 
the keenest delight to the jaded picture- 
lover. 

TUft the new fashions in art and the latest 
combinatioBS of Colour are only a revival of 
fashions known long ago is strikingly illus- 
trated by the picture, “ Elijah and the 
Widow's Son,” by Madox Brown. The fresh 
and vivid scarlet in jifiotapositton to sombre 
pigments catc^ ^ eye as much as in any 
canvas oS Mr,|,!A)ioey and bis disciples. 

AUhot^.ft aitong tympathizer with the 
Pie-IUplial»i^aK>vement, Madox Brown 
was become a member of 

that little sjI^ land of artists which fotmed 
the actuM IrottobdDd. There were several 
reasons irity itw Pre-Ikpiitelites, although 
greatly ^ftifting bis genius, did not desire 
him a* a Mof-qieiiwier. In tiie first place, 
.tii^ ooptsiMned him too old to be able 
entirely toWwiipathize widi a movement that 
was almoM Boym in tone. Then, sgaih, his 
works hdp wene of tiie ntinate renmriiig of 
natural objects tbet the F)e>Rityl(Mlftes h»d 
4ctermined dwoM dflstingi^ fbtir own 
picture^ and, his piuatiags showed 

great dminatic power, timy were^ecvtirtheless 


tiiree hundred and fifteen pboada The 
artist thus described his picture in the 
eachilMtion catalogue; — 

** We all remember how the widow in tiie 
extremity of her grief cried out, ‘Art thou 
come unto me to call my sin to rcmetatbinnoe^ 
and to slay my son?* So we can aUinkM^ 
the half (or half-assumed) rei»0edi^ rk^ 
with which Elijah, as he brought Mm dbild 
downsuirs, would have saic^ *See^ Ay son 
liveth,' and even the feint twinkle of bamoiur 
in the eyes with which he would reoMve Ae 
reply, 'Now fy Ms I knew that thou ait 
a man of God.' The child is represented 
as in his grave clotheay which have a feroff 
resemblance to Egyptian fiineml tmjwings^ 
having been hud out with flowers m Ae 
palms of his hands, as is done by women in 
such cases. Without this the subject (Ae 
coming to life) could not be expressed by 
the painter's art, and till this view of the 
subject presented itself to me I oqitid not 
see my way to make a picture of it. The 
Aadow on the wall, ptojected tty a bird 
out of the pictuie returning to its nest (con- 
sisting of the bottle which in some countries 
IS inserted m walls to secure (to presence of 
the swallow of good omen), typifies Ae return 
of Ae soul to Ae body,' Jhe .Hebrew 
writing over the door consists of Verses of 
Deut vi. 4-9, which the Jews were ordered 
so to use (possibly suggested A Moses by 
the Egyptian custom). Piol»bly the dwelluig 
in tents gave rise to Ae halnt of w^ios Ac 
words instead on parchment placed in atue. 

" As is habitual wiA^veiy poor people^ Ae 
widow is supposed to have resumed her 
household duties, little expecting Ae result 
of Ae prophet's vigil with her dead diild. 
She has, Aerefor^ been kneading a cake for 
his dinner. The costume is smA as can be 
devised from study of Egyptieih combined 
with Assyrian and other oeatty oontemporary 
remains. The eflect is vertical sunlight such 
as exists in Southern latitadea.” 

For Ae "Day-Dreams” D. G. Rossetti 
Ugjade tyty preliminaty Cmyoa studies^ but it 
was neHompleted in ofis MU Ac suttuna of 
r88Uk St was one of Aq artiiifs frcolAM 
'fti'vouritsa amongsti his own pwtufes. It 
vrepresents • beautiful woman in some 
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** day-dreani spiirit-fann’d/’ while she sits in 
the summer silence under ^*the thronged 
boughs of the shadowy sycamore." 

Under the ample shade of the spreading 
brown branches she rests, lost in dreamy 
meditation, while from the green depth of 
the sycamore a thrush pours out its soul in a 
very ecstasy of song. I'he book she has 
been reading lies listlessly on her lap, and 
the fragrant blossom she has plucked falls 
unnoticed from her hand. The whole 
painting is imbued with the spirit of dreamful 
reverie and vague meditation. 

Seated one evening before the picture ere 
it tiad received the finishing touches of a 
master hand, Rossetti addressed to it the 
following sonnet : — 

The thronged tioughs of the shadowy sycamore 
Still bear young leaflets half the summer through ; 
From where the robin ’gainst the unhidden blue 
Perched dark, till now, deep in the leafy core, 

The embowered thrastle’s urgent wood-notes soar 
Through summer silence. Still the leaves come 
new ; 

Yet never rosy -sheathed as those which drew 
Their spiral tongues from spring-buds heretofore. 

Within the branching shade of Reverie 
Dreams even may spring till autumn ; yet none be 
Like woman's budding day-dream spint-fann’d. 

IjO ! tow’rd deep skies, not deeper than her look, 

She dreams ; till now on her forgotten book 
Drops the forgotten blossom from her hand. 

Few indeed are the painters of any age who 
could not only paint such a picture but pen 
such a poem. 

It is doubtful whether amongst the innu- 
merable illustrators of Dickens there was one 
who combined such perfect technique with 
so keen an appreciation of character as the 
late Charles Green. This admirable water- 
colour painter had not only a keen eye for 
character, but a humour strangely akin to the 
humour of Dickens him^lf, yet wholly devoid 
of any strain of caricature. His pictures are 
simple, clean, and wholesome. As one of 
his friends said at his death : “ Green never 
painted anything that was not pleasant to 
look upon." His work was fresh and vivid, 
and although severe critics would and did call 


it “ pretty," yet the epithet Js applied daily 
to even greater men than Chaxfes Green. 
The British public has grown accustomed to 
this aspersion upon its &vou^ painters. In 
the example given in om^rontispiecd we 
see a luckless shopkeeper puzzling over his 
accounts. His clever little daughter with a 
“head for figures "has come to his assist- 
ance, but in vain. , The figures will not come 
right. There is “Something wrong some- 
where." What are they to do ? The situation 
is one which appeals to man, woman, and child 
who have ever been in a similar predicament 

By far the greater part of the South Ken- 
sington collection is due to the muniticence 
of a coupje of deceased picture - lovers, 
Mr. Constantine Alexander lonides end Mr. 
Thomas Sheepshanks. Of Mr. Sheepshanks 
we are told that he was a sleeping partner 
in a cloth firm at Leeds, a bachelor who, 
although he never possessed an income of 
more than ^1,500 a year, accumulated his 
large collection of pictures by contemporary 
British painters out of that income. Some 
of the most wonderful of I.andseeris works 
were acquired by Sheepshanks for sums 
which Mr. Frith regarded as extremely small. 
One of the largest, “The Departure of the 
Highland Drovers," was originally painted 
for the Duke of Bedford The Duke, how- 
ever, pleaded poverty as an excuse for not 
carrying out the contract, and said that if 
Landseer could find another purchaser he 
would be glad to resign “ so beautiful a work." 

The exquisite “Jack in Office," “The 
Shepherd’s Chief Mourner," “ The Tefhered 
Ram," etc., were all bought for ludicrously 
small prices ; and any exclamation from a 
bystander to that effect was sure to elicit 
from Mr. Sheepshanks a somewhat petulant 
explanation : “ Well, I always give what is 
asked for a picture, or I don’t buy it at all — 
never beat a man down in my life. Never 
sold a picture, and I never will ; and if what 
I hear of the prices that you gentlemen are 
getting now is true, I can’t pay them, so my 
picture-buying days are over." 


The Scarlet Runner, 

hyTHE ADVENTURE OF THE HIDDEN PRINCE. 
By C N. and a. M. Williamson. 

AiUhmfs of *' Hu ZigitHiHg Conducfor" " My Frund tie CiaufiMr," etc, 
Co|>yright| 19071 by C. N. And A. M. WiUlamflon. 



IHRISTOPHER RACE stared 
at the invitation, and stared 
again. If it had coine>to him 
in his palmy days, he might 
not have been thus blankly 
amazed ; but at best who was 
Christopher Race that he should be bidden 
to a reception at the Foreign Office, to 
meet Royalty ? • 

Of course, Christopher said to himself, he 
would not go. Before the day of the recep- 
tion he would be away in the country with 
Scarlet Runner, trailing a fat and vulgar 
Australian millionaire, with his fat and vulgar 
millionairess, about rural England. He had 
not accepted the millionaire’s offer yet ; but 
it meant ten pounds a day for a fortnight — 
perhaps longer, and Scarlet Runner had 
been eating her bonnet off in an expensive 
garage for nearly three weeks. 

There were several humbler envelopes 
under the one which had naturally found a 
place on .the top but they were blue or 
grey, and, taking it for granted that they 
were bills, Christopher was in no hurry to 
open* them. Had he not chanced to knock 
down the little pile, with his elbow, in 
reaching for the coffee-pot, he 
would have accepted the mil- 
lionaire’s terms and declined 
with thanks the Foreign Office 
invitation. But he 
did knock the pile 
down, and the 
bottom envelope 
had noiesemblance 
to the rest.. 

It also was Uue, 
but of a delicate 
and ^attractive 
azure. It was ad- 
dreased to him in a 
writing unfiimiliar, 
yet perht^ the 
more provocative 
for that ; and, un- 
less it were ddibe- 
rately calculated 
to mislead, it sug- "HnwiAvriMWALBAPA^uB* 


gested the individuality of a woman at once 
original and charming. Christopher broke 
the violet seal with anticipation, which for 
once fell short of realization, for the letter, 
which covered no more than a page, was 
signed “ Eloise Dauvray.” 

That name had rung in bis ears, mysterious 
and sweet as the music of bells floating over 
the sea from a dty of mirage^ since the 
masked ball, where he had been lucky enough 
to serve the fiur Southerner’s purpose. But 
he had not heard from her in the six weeks 
that followed, nm bad he expected to hear. 

Now his h^t gave a leap as he read the 
summons which called him back into her life. 

Her letter had no conventional beginning. 
"Since I have been a grown woman,” she 
said, "I have known only two Real Men, 
and you are one of those twa I want you to 
meet the other. Something great may come 
of the meeting, and this time you would be 
with me in an adventure of which neither of 
us need be ashamed. As for me, I am in it 
deeply, heart and soul. If you will throw 
in your fortune with mine, come to-morrow 
night to the Foreign Office reception, for 
which I will see that you have an invitation. 

Yours— gratefully 
for the past, hope- 
fully for the 
future — Eix)i.sk 
nAUVRAV." 



MWHKH CAtUU HIM MCK INTO HBR LIPK* 
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No question now as to whether he would 
go or not go! He wanted to see Eloise 
Dauvray ; he wanted to know why and how 
she needed him ; he wanted to be in that 
adventure, whatever it might prove, because 
she would be in it; and though it was a 
drawback that he was not the only Real Man 
on her horizon, he wanted to find out what 
the other one was like. 

He wrote to the millionaire, regretting 
that he was previously engaged. And on the 
night of the reception he dressed himself as 
one of the two Real Men in the world ought 
to be dressed for an occasion of importance. 

J.est she should be needed he drove 
Scarlet Runner to Whitr>hall, and left her in 
charge of a hired chauffeur whom he could 
trust. 

Christopher stepped out of his dir into a 
blaze of light and colour; and indoors the 
luscious perfume of flowers, mingled with the 
thought that he was about to see Eloise 
Dauvray, went to his head like some rich 
Spanish wine. He dreaded, yet longed, to 
join the tide of men and women passing up 
the wide staircase between the double line of 


“ Mr. Race,” murmured a voice that no 
man who had heard it once could forget; 
and, turning, he was face to face with Eloise 
Dauvray — an astonishingly ctianged Eloise 
Dauvray. r 

She had been beautiful before, but she was 
doubly beautiful now, with the radiant, morn- 
ing beauty of a girl of eighteen. The eyes, 
once clouded with mystery or tragedy, had 
been turned into stars by some new happi- 
ness ; and for a giddy second Christopher 
a.sked himself if it could be his presence 
that — *- 

But the thought broke before it finished ; 
for he saw the Other Man, and, seeing him, 
knew the secret of the change in Eloise 
I )auvray. The glory of love irradiated her, 
and it seemed to Christopher that she was 
not ashamed to let him see it. 

Of some men Christopher might have been 
jealous ; for, though he was not in love with 
the beautiful American, she called out all the 
romance and chivalry in his nature, and she 
had a special niche of her own in his heart, a 
niche of gold and purple. But this man was 
no common man, and suddenly it was as if 


Guards, glorious 
in scarlet tunics 
and silver helmets. 
Beyond that stair- 
case — somewhere 
— Miss Dauvray 
and he would 
meet. 

He was greeted 
by the Foreign 
Secretary and his 
wife, and instantly 
forgotten as the 
murmur went 
round that Royalty 
was arriving. 
Christopher knew 
by sight many of 
the celebrities, but 
found no friends. 
In his social days 
he had been in a 
very good set, but 
it was not this set; 
and now he (teused 
forlornly, looking 
for Eloise Dauvrav^ 
his eyes haif 
dazzled by tbd 
blaze of. women’s 
diamonds and' 
men’s ^ jewelled 
decoiatien^^^ * 



Christopher saw 
his. tall figure 
framed in such 
another niche, 
glowing with 
strange jewels, 
unique and splen- 
did. If there had 
been jealousy in 
Christopher’S soul 
it must have been 
burnt up like chaff 
in the brave fire 
of the Other Man’s 
eyes, as they wel- 
comed him. 

“Mr. Race,” 
said Eloi.se Dau- 
vray again, “ I 
wanted you to 
come and meet 
Prince Mirko of 
Dalvania. I have 
told him., about 
yoti.” ^ 

Christopher was* 
not surprised to 
learn that this 
noble young giant, 
in the wonderful 
Eastern* uniform 
scintillating with 
orders and 
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deCQtttions, i(as called Prince. It would 
have been more surprising to hear that he 
was other than a prince. He must have 
been at least^ feet three in height, slender, 
yetf broad-shoa^red, and singularly graceful 
in bearing for ro tall a man. His ^e, no 
darker than that of an Italian, had features 
that were purely Greek ; and the great eyes, 
soil yet brilliant, had the starry darkness of 
Southern skies. 

“ I am here with my grandmother,” said 
Miss Dauvray. “ You have not met her, but 
she is an old friend of the Foreign Secretary s 
wife. Prince Mirko and you and I must 
talk together.” 

They found a quiet ebrner, out of the way 
of the ^rowd. “ Now 1 am going to tell you 
a secret,” the girl went on. “ You see how 
I trust you — how we both trust you? For 
it’s a secret that, if known, might spoil a plan 
whose success means everything to the 
Prince — everything, therefore, to me.” 

“ I hope to be worthy of your trust and 
the Prince’s trust,” answered Christopher, 
simply. 

“ He has asked me to marry him. 'I’hat 
is part of the secret,” said EIoi.se. “ For his 
sake 1 ought to have refused. But 1 love 
him. My loVe has made me selfish.” 

“You would have spoiled my life and 
killed my ambition if you had refused,” 
Prince Mirko of Dalvania broke in, hotly. 

“ From the moment we met the world held 
nothing for me that compared with you.” 

He spoke in perfect English, though with 
an accent something like that of an Italian 
when venturing out upon the sea of a foreign 
language. They looked at each other, and 
forgot Christopher for an instant, but only for 
an instant. 

“Congratulate me, Mr. Race,” said the 
Prince. “Good fortune had a quarrel with 
me until two weeks ago ; then I met Miss 
Dauvray.” 

“ Congratulate / ” exclaimed Eloise. 

“ You saw what 1 was before. You see what 
I am now.” 

This was a delicate topic; and perhaps 
Christopher’s &ce showed that he found it 
difficult, for the girl spoke before he could 
choosy his answer. “The Prince knows^' 
she said. “ I told him everything. It was 
hard, and I was tempted to keep my own 
counsel Perhaps conscience alone would 
not have' decided .me, but^it was better he 
should hear all there , eras' to he^r — ^the very 
wor8t~fiom me thian tbeJ* 

Don’t speak like that,” the Prince iip-. 
plored her, tenderly. “What was there to 


hear, after all? Only that a man whom I 
shall kill one day when I have tbe tune 
terrorized you cruelly.” 

So quietly and with such sang-froid did 
he announce his intention that^ despite 
the emotion they were both feeling, Eloise 
Dauvray and Christopher Race smiled. 

“ But I will,” repeated the Prince, like a 
boy. “Just now, you know very well, 
Eloise, I have not the time, because I am 
given to other things first; then, when I 
am my own again, I shall do what I say.” 

“You will not be your own; you will be 
mine, and }'(>ur country’s,” answered Eloise. 
“ And that brings us to what we liave to tell 
and ask Mr. Race.” 

“ Whatever you ask I will do,” said 
Christopher, rashly. He was in the mood to 
be rjish ; not only for Miss Dauvray’s sake, 
but now for the sake of the Prince as well 
I'here was something of that extraordinary 
magnetism about the young man which the 
House of Stuart had, and made use of in 
enlisting followers. 

“You had better wait and hear first,” 
Mirko warned him. But at this moment 
arrived an anxious-looking gentleman, whose 
face cleared at sight of the group of 
three. Bowing courteously to Miss Dauvray, 
at whom he glanced quickly with veiled 
curiosity, he announced in indifferent French 
that ho had been searching everywhere 
for His Royal Highness, in the hope of 
introducing him — by special request — to a 
very great personage. 

Such a request was a command, and Eloise 
smiled permission to go. ^ 

“ That is the Dalvanian Ambassador,” she 
murmured, as the tall, youthful figure and the 
short, middle-aged one moved away together. 

“He looks clever,” said Christopher. 

“He is clever,” replied Eloise^/'and — we 
believe — he is on our side. Not f<>r -I 
don’t mean that. I hope and pray he knows 
nothing, and may guess' nothing until too 
late to interfere. I mean something of more 
importance to Dalvania than a love affair. 
Perhaps, after all, it’s just as well that I can 
tell you what 1 have to tell you alone. First, 

I thank you for coming, and — isn’t he 
glorious ? ” 

“Yes,” said Christopher. “If I were a 
soldier I should like to fight for him.” 

“ How strange you jihould say that 1 ” half 
whispered the girl. “It is exactly what I 
want you to do. Will you be a * soldier of 
fortune ’ and fight for us both ? Bu^ no ; 
it isn’t fair to ask yvou that until you know 
the whole story.” " 
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So she told him the story, briefl]^ as she 
could, keeping down her own excitement, 
which would grow with the tale. Christopher 
knew little or nothing of Dalvanian af&irs, 
except that the people of that turbulent 
country had risen some years agO against 
their king and killed him \ that the queen 
and her children had been saved only by 
flight; that a distant relative of the dead 
man— a person favoured by Turkey — had 
been raised to the throne; and that the 
Dalvanians, who ought to have been elated 
at their succe$^ had been more or less dis- 
satisfied ever since. 

Now Eloise Dauvray told him that the 
story of the flight and the massacre was 
twelve years old. The queen had lived 
in great seclusion, incognita, sometimes in 
France and England, sometimes iniiAustria 
and Hungaiy. Now she was dead— had 
been dead for two years. Her last words to 
her two sons — Mirko, twenty-six, and Peter, 
twenty-one — had been : Win back Dahania. 
Mirko must be king. Do not try to avenge 
your father's murder on the people. Most 
of them were innocent. It was a plot of 
I'urkey’s. But take the throne away from 
the aliea" 

This chimed with Mirko's heart's desire. 
But there was* no money ; and Dnlvania— 
even if willing to accept him — was weak, 
while Turkey was near -and poweitul. Still, 
he was the rightful heir ; and Dalvania was 
very tired of King Alexander, spendthrift and 
profligate. 

Mirko as a boy had made one or two 
highly-placed friends in England ; and though, 
while Alexander remained king, fireat 
Britain could not officially countenance 
Mirko's claims, were he successful in regain- 
ing his htheris throne England would be 
ready to congratulate him. 

Now, Prince Mirko's errand in the most 
important island of the wprld was to enlist 
sympathy for his cause among those who 
would tend him their money or their help in 
organiring a secret raid ; and the adventure 
so Eloise Dauvray eagerly explained to 
Christo|Aer Race, was not so hopeless as it 
might seem, v 

The Ambassador, who had just 

called thp Frfnoe mmy, heexk in bis 
place by tyce lut ofhbr ^Ivaniaii 

diplomats of. day; never- 

thdeas, he hM^PBm-itesbns Car being at 
heart merid l^niello RudoviOi 

w Mirko'f* mission in jSngland ; 
that he tms tryii^ to get together a 
hundn^ filmland poanol to buy arms and 


feed a small army ; knew-tbat^ was invitiiig 
adventurous or rich young Epg^men to 
Join him secretly at the Moioten^rin frontier 
of Dalvania, for a certain ^urmse ; yet 
Rudovieswas giving no hint;^ 'nirkey,'liis 
real emidoyer, of the busin£s afoot ** And 
that is not because of any personal love 
for the Prince," finished thO' woman who 
loved the Prince above *^*but because 
he wants Mirko to marry his wife^s daughter. 
If Mirko would take her, Turkey wouM let 
him gain his throne with no mOte than a 
mere theatrical struggle." 

^*That sounds as if thereby hung a tale," 
said Christopher, d^ply interested now in 
the Other Man’s fortunes. 

“Thereby hangs a strange tale," •echoed 
Miss Dauvray— “ a tale of love. Once upon 
a time a Sultan loved a fair lady who >raS' not 
his Sultana, yet she was of high rank and 
had important relatives who must not be 
offended. So the Sultan heaped upon her 
ail the honours he could, and married her off 
to a colonel in his army, who died rathei 
suddenly soon after the wedding day. 
Perhaps, by that time the great man had 
tired of her beauty ; at event^ when she 
had been long enough a widow, with a pretty 
little girl, he smiled upon a match between 
the lady and the new Dalvanian Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James. Now the girl is 
grown up — that is, she’s sixteen or seventeen ; 
and you can see that, if Mirko of Dalvania 
would please to fall in love with and marr)* 
her, there w^ould be persons who would be 
pleased to see her a queen." • 

“I see,” said Christopher. “The plot 
thickens." • 

“It grows very thick indeed," answered 
Eloise, “ for Mirko won't think of the Lady 
Valda — will think of no one but me. Yet he 
must keep Rudovics’s friendship for the 
present. That's why our engagement has 
to be secret ; and our mamage must be 
secret, too. Only my grandmother knows— 
and you. At least, tbat*&what I hope. I 
daren't dwell upon the things tb^t might 
happen to Mirko if anyone who wished 
either of us evil shouM find 

“ Yes," said Christopher “I tindmtand, 
and Pd give anythtng«-<<<«wM Ronner 

—to help" 

“We want you both— yba and Scarlet 
^Runner. WOI you b^ one of those young 
picsi yAho w3l happen; in a usOBlka, to be 
talunga trip t^at may end by bri ngbi|; you to 
Dalvania? 'ttfe a intere^dtW^dbMntvy^ 
everyone who baa seen it sayt ao— •ra, 
though wiI4 some good roads bayelmAWfede 
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lately — a bid for popularity by the usurper 
Alexander. No motor-cars have been seen 
there yet. If one should go, especially if it 
were a handsome, large, red one, it would 


"Re neetbr it de^ 
lately. But you-*-«e tiot 
rich?'^ 

" My uncle is.” 

I heard something of 
your story from^-but you 
can guess, lhateevento 
speak his name, in these 
good and baf^y days. 
Your uncle w djsin* 
- faerited you.” 

“ That'a still on the 
knees of the gods. I'm 
not sure he hasn’t a sneak- 
ing fondness for md But 
there's one thing he wo^ 
ships: a title. Once he 
gave fifty thousand tufkeys 
and Heaven knows how 
many loaves of bread to 
the poor, for which he 
. expected a knighthood, 
and got-— thanks.” 

Eloise Dauvray’s colour 
nbr. ' brightened. 

** Prince Mirko would 
give him a dukedom and the Order of the 
Red Swan of Dalvania. Though it’s a 
small country, the Swan is famous— as old as 
Constantine the First, and has been bestowed 


cause great excitement among the simple- 
mind^ peasantry. It would be considered 
almost supernatural.” 

” What if it carried a prince — the rightful 
ruler of his country ? ” smiled Christopher. 

"Some such thought was in my mind,” 
said Eloise. " It would create a profound 
sensation. People would think him a god 
in the car.” 

" There ought also to be a goddess in the 
car,” remarked Christopher, thoughtfully. 

" She need not be linking — if she h^ an 
invitation,” answered Miss Dauvray. 

" She has the invitatioii now.” 

"Thank you! Andjvw have— an invita- 
tion to her wedding.” 

" When is it to be ?” he asked, with out- 


on few who were not kings or princes. You 
may have noticed that Mirko is wearing it 
to-night.” 

" 1 did notice, and thought— of my uncle. 
He would give ten years of his life for the 
Swan, and a hundred thousand p^nds for 
a dukedom, even though " Dalvanian— or 1 
don't know him. You and Prince Mirko 
could induce him^ to do it, if you would let 
me take you both in Scarlet Runner to Hyde 
Hampton, his place in Middlesex, to pay an 
afternoon visit." < ^ ' 

"We will go; I can promise for IJirko^” 
said Eloise. "I must have my grand- 
motlier with me, for even Mirko wouldn’t 
approve of his jianefe going unchaperpned. 
When he comes back to find me here, 


ward.calnmess. 

"That is the'-greatest secret of all. It is 
to be next week I will let you know the 
day, afid should like you to be there. So 
would Miiko, Re knows what you did for 
me. AVwdj you are lo^him more than 
other men, for my sake. And if you would 
help you sfould take us into 

]>8jvania*— — " 

''Not otHy wffl t do Aat ; but I think, if 
the Prinoe still needs I can get him 
moaef* 


I’ll tell him what you aaf, and bell be 
very glad to know, too, that he can count 
upon your aid in our gr^ adventure. Three 
hundred other youttt have {dedged 
themselves already ; but mere’s no one uke 
you, and there’s onijr one Scarlet Runner. 
As for our marriage, the day win be fixed 
tomonow, for one of the two men who is to 
many us — a Dalvanian priest of the Greek 
Chureh, who was Mirko’s first tutor— is 
coming on purposm and everything iriO be 
amuiged.’’ ^ 
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If Christopher had the idea that his 
acquaintance with a Royal prince would 
enhance his value in the eyes of his uncte» 
the thought had not influenced his suggest* 
tion* He spoke only in the interest of Mirko 
and Elojse^ and indeed unselfishly; for a 
hundred thousand pounds would he a slice 
out of his inheritance in case his* uncle 
relented towards him at the year’s end. 

He had not seen his relative for many 
months, nor had he commuhicated with him 
since he had taken to earning his own living 
with Scarlet Runner. Nevertheless, his long 
and elaborate wire the next day was promptly 
answerpd by old James Revelstone Race with 
a cordial invitation for any day that suited 
His Royal Highness. 

The expedition was to be a secret, of 
course, like everything else which iirought 
Prince Mirko of Dalvania and Kloise Oauvray 
of New Orleans together. Mirko was staying 
at a house which had been lent him by 
a young English earl, and Christopher 
called for him there with Scarlet Runner. 
But the Prince was well disguised with the 
least romantic of motor goggles and a cap 
with long flaps ; and instead of picking up 
Mme. I^uvray and her granddaughter in 
R^ent’s Park, the car was dnven by appoint- 
ment to the house of a trusted fnend in 
Richmond. There the two ladies got in, 
and Mirko, who was too ardent a lover to 
regard conventionalities when they might be 
disregarded, deserted the front seat to be with 
the adored one in the tonneau. 

** But you would not let me see you yester- 
day,” Christopher heard him complain, in 
answer, perhaps, to some laughing objection. 

JVAy would you not let me? 1 had a thousand 
things to say to you. It’s a day wasted in 
my life. Nothing can make up for it. And 
you had promised me. It was a great 
disappointment.” 

*‘And to me,” said "Eloise. “But— I 
couldn't help it. You iflust know I couldn’t 
help it, or nothing would have made me 
write and put you off.” 

l^^her or no Prince Mirko knew the 
infle^S^CKce of Eloise Dauvray’s voice as the 
amateur chauffeur fancied he knew them 
Christopher fould not tell, but there was a 
hint ^f {he ddi weariness m her tone which 
rnadgtfaim say td himself instantly: “Some- 
thing hah ha|;ni\o(L.^She has had a blow or 
a shock.* > 

Dariog ithe Ytm 'oT an fiour and a hdf 
to Hyde ^Haihpton fihe old place which 
Christopher siiQ hoped might at sonfie distant 
day be g^rl wi livery Silent 'Mtrko 

' t * 


remarked it af lari; asjdag pt die 

were not well, hot ahe an 

effort at calling back her spii^ that it was 
nothing ; she hadn't slept last n^t, 

and had one of her bad hmfflifecW Gland- 
mamma knew how horrra thc^ kere^ but 
soon the fresh air and quick motion would 
drive the pain aw^ay. 

In spite of the headache she was very 
beautiful when she removed her thick motor- 
ing-veil at Hyde Hampton and teidied to 
old Mr. Race’s greetings. * Yet it was a sub- 
dued J)eauty, pale as moonlight, thouf^ her 
lips were feverishly red and her eyes large 
and burning. Perhaps this was the effect of 
the headache ; but Christopher Race did not 
think so ; and his eyes returned again and 
again to her face, questioningly, during the 
visit, which— save for her suffering — was 
proving splendidly successful. Once or twice 
it seemed to him that she avoided his eyes ; 
and he said to himself that, whatever might be 
the cause of the change in her, Miss'Dauvray 
did not mean to confide in him. 

Old James Race was enchanted with the 
Prince, almost collapsing with joy at Royalty’s 
gracious praise of his picturesque Jacobi 
house and wonderful Dutch gardens. Such 
an honour had never come his way before ; 
but, snob as the old man was at heart, he 
genuinely admired Mirko, and was fired by 
the romance of the young Prince’s sit^tion. 
The confidence that Mirko reposed in him 
he regarded as an overwhelming compliment, 
and hinted a suggestion of help even before 
the quickly following offer of the dukedom. 
'Fhat could not be bestowed until Prince 
Mirko should become King Mirko ; but the 
Red Swan of Dalvania, on fire with the blaze 
of rubies and small brilliants, was transferred 
from Mirko’s breast to that of the dazzled old 


man. 

On the way back to* London, after this 
triumphant visit, Eloise told Christopher that 
the wedding would take place on the follow- 
ing Saturday. Her grandmother beti^ a 
Roman Catholic, thejy had k smidl private 
chapel in their house in Regent's Park. In 
this they would be married by a Ctitlfolic 
priest and the Greek pn(M the to 
satisfy Mrs. Dauvray ; aMalterMirity before 
Mirko should ascend the throne of bta 
fathers, Eloise had the intention of becoming 
a convert to the Greek Chmnlik jplk banns 
ot Theodore (one of Mukbk hnm ^naftias) 
Constantinus and lOwytey teM 
read three ttmtei in a m tdilttcb 
of South Kentingten^cfaurifowlipmi^ 
would cecQgntse either name 1 andhA araanow 
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rfttdy; there be ftiither diday m 

stermi, kr Delvaiiif^ since old Mn Race's 
thousandS't-fdded . to those already sub 
scnbed-^YiOiw} put the Pnnoe in funda 

Save the two pnests and the registrar, 
Mme. Dauvxay, Chnstophcr Race, Lord 
Wendon (who^ was lending the Pnnce his 
house)* and Mirko’s young brother (expected 
back presently from a visit to Paris) would 
be the only witnesses of the marriage. The 
bnde and groom would travel quietly the 
same evening to the Isle of Wight, where 
Lord Wendon offered his country houjfe for 
the honeymoon. But it would be a short 
honeymoon ; for as soon as arrangements 
could be rushed through Mirko and Eloise 
were eag|r to start for Dalvania. 

Unless Chnstopher heard to the contrary, 
he was to call at the house in Regent's Park 
at twelve o’clock on Saturday. His car was 
not to t^company him, but he volunteered 
her services and his to spin the bride and 
groom as far as Southsea. 

There was no reason why Christopher 
should have expected to hear from Eloise or 
the Prince l>efore Saturday, for their plans 
were carefully made and seemed likely to 
be carried out successfully, whatever might 
happen afterwards. Yet, somehow, he did 
expect to hear ; and though, as luck would 
have It, he received a rather tempting ofter 
for his car for the four days preceding the 
wedding, he could not bnng himself to accept 
It. **lf adything should happen and I 
should be gone * ” he thought, with a 
nervoqy apprehension foreign to his nature 

Really it seemed as if the love 
affairs of Prince Mirko of Dal 
vania had got upon his nerves, 
for he grudged leaving his dmg)‘ 
lodgings for more 
than half an hour at 
a time, lest a special 
messei^er or a tele- 
gram should come 
from Eloise Dauvray 
and he should not 
be there tQ*receive 
it. Blit nonbing did 
come^ ancfm Wed- 
nesday Afternoon, 
feeling the need of 
air and exercise, he 
went out a siroU 
in the Ptflt , The 
day ms so ftae and 
he saw so npmy 
charming perscRits . 
that he mgot* m 

VpL 


secret md, perhaps^ toti&A enxteiiea ^ ft 
wds after five o’clock when he someifhAt 
reluctahtly returned to Chapel SMct; ahd 
he had b^ away for close upon two hours* 
As he let himself in with hii latch-keyi 
which never would work properly, he remem- 
bered old days, and his handsome chambers. 
Still, he had no regrets. Poverty and inde- 
pendence had given him some very good 
adventures, he thought ; and nearly stumbled 
against the lodging-house maid-of-aU-work, 
carrying somebody’s tea. 

"Oh, sir, what a good thing you’ve got 
back’” she exclaimed. "The my's been 
waiting for you a good half-hour. Missus 
said I was to take her up this to amuse her, 
as she was in such a state at your not being 
at 'ome." * 

“ A lady ? ” echoed Christopher. He kept 
up an acquaintanceship with very few ladies 
nowadays, and knew none who were likely to 
call upon him. 

" Yes, sir, a beautiful lady ^leastways she’s 
beautifully dressed, and 'er figure's like a 
girl’s, though ’er face is covers up. First 
there was a note by messenger, when you 
hadn’t been gone five minutes, and it seems 
the lady sent it, for when she arrived she 
asked if it ’adn’t come all right, and if you’d 
’ad It , but there it was in its envelope on your 
dining-room table, where she’s ’ad it under 
’er eyes ever since she was put to sit there.’* 
Christopher put no more questions, but 
lan up the two flights of stairs to the seebnd 
floor, two steps at a time, the little maid 
following more sedately with the brown tea- 
pot and thick 
bread and butter 
on a tray twice 
too big for her. 
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As he opened the sitting-room door Eloise 
Dauvray sprang up. ** At last I " she cried. 

Tve been praying for you to come. You’re 
my one hope.” 

Then she paused for the maid, who 
appeared with the tray \ but when they were 
alone neither thought of the tea. 

What has happened ? ” Christopher asked, 
abruptly. 

“ Mirko has disappeared,” Eloise answered. 

For an instant Christopher was silent. 
Then, Since when?" he asked. 

I'hat I don’t know. But he was to have 
lunched with my grandmother and me at a 
little riverside hotel, so quiet and secluded 
that we would have been quite sa^e--^^e’ve 
lunched there before. He didn’t come ; we 
waited lunch for an hour, then — for neither 
of us could eat — wc drove home. ^To word 
had been sent me. I wired to Lord 
Wendon’s, but got no answer— that showed 
me Mirko couldn’t be there ; and I dared 
not go to ask news from the servants, for 
the house may be watched. I'hen I thought 
of you, and hunied off a messenger with that 
note on the table. He returned to me saying 
that you were not in. After a whole hour of 
waiting I could stand it no longer, but drove 
here in a hansom. Mr. Race, what do you 
think; has become of him ? Has Turkey 
got wind of the plot for the raid, and has he 
been murdered, like his father ? ” 

“ Don’t think of such a thing," said 
Christopher. They wouldn’t go so far as 
that at worst. A dozen things may have 
happened ^none of them tragic. He may 
have been motoring with Wendon or some 
other friend, and have got tn panne miles 
from a telegraph office." 

I thought of that \ but he had no plan 
for motoring to-day or he would have told 
me. And 1 feel that something is wrong — 
desperately wrong." 

“ Shall I go to his house and find out what 
I can from his servants ?”*asked Christopher. 

“ Oh, if you would ! " she sighed. " It was 
one thing I wanted you to do." 

I’ll start at once," he said. I can be 
back in half an hour.” 

He was back in less; but he had very 
little that was satisfactory to tell. He had 
asked for Prince Mirko, alleging an engage- 
ment with him, only to hear from the stately 
hall-porter His Royal Highness had 
walked elonealydut nine o’clock in the 
moraiit^; saying notbfiig of his intentions, 
and hsn 'ribt come in^since. Even his valet 
had no idea inhere 'he l^d gone, nor when he 
ilitended to return. ^ 


On hearing tbis» Christop^r, knowing that 
the valet was more or in his Ro^ 
master’s confidence, asked to jpCik irith hun. 
The man was brought, and Puristopher saw 
him alone, behind clo^ doors, in a *small 
ante-room off the hall. *A11 the valet could 
tell him, however, was that the Prince had 
appeared somewhat disturbed when reading 
some letters which came by the first post. 
One of these he had placed under a paper- 
weight, and had put it in an inner pocket of 
his coat immediately after dressing, which 
he dijl more quickly and earlier than usual. 
This letter the valet believed to be one which 
he had noticed because it was addressed 
in Prince Peter’s hand, and postmarked 
Paris. Another letter His Royal ^Highness 
had read carefully, two or three times over ; 
and then, ordering the fire already laid in 
the grate to be lighted, had burned it, watch- 
ing till the paper and envelope were both 
entirely consumed. 

These details were vouchsafed to Chris- 
topher because Mirko had lately men- 
tioned his name to the confidential servant 
as that of a valued friend ; and the man 
appeared to be slightly anxious, though not 
greatly upset, on account of his master’s 
absence. His Royal Highness, he said, had 
somewhat erratic ways, and this was not by 
any means the first time that in England and 
other countries he had gone out, staying 
away all day, or even more than a day, with- 
out having announced any such intention* 
True, he had been very regular in his habits 
for the last three weeks (thi$ tallied wfith the 
time of his engagement to Miss Dauvray), 
but it was not so very surprising that now 
and then he should go back to his old ways 
again. 

“ Does this comfort you ? ” Christopher 
questioned, somewhat doubtfully, of Eloise ; 
but she shook her head. 

“ No,” she answered. “ He wouldn’t have 
broken his appointment with me for anything 
on earth, if— he hadn’t been forced to. 
Now, what forced him to break i/f ” 

**Have you no suspicions?” asked 
Christopher, searching the girl’s face with 
his eyes; for she had snatched off the veil 
she had worn in driving to Chapel Street. 

“I thought that — Turkey might have 
found out, and considered it worth while 
to remove him,” she fUtered. ^ 
that your only idea?” 

'*The only devtlo^ed one. All the rest 
are vague — and mad. But — there’s one 
thing I had belter tell you, though it may 
have no connection with this— 1 pray to 
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HetmiL ft Tlya took that 1 sboald be Af EbglattdMit 

ua^ili Jdilir w b aee tout unckii Potksonby the very time he wantM me ; atid he emi^t 

^ instantly. Where wan I gc^Mte 
**To your hqdsO?” ai^ked ; and then I would have given a great 

Vea. He wrote a note to announce that deal if I hadn't spoken. But X saved mjradf 
he was ooming, Aiying that I roust throw by saying I should be in Parla (That’s 
over everything else to receive him, as it was true, you know— we must pass through Faria 
important for my interests as well as his. So —and he knows I have friends there whom 
1^1 positively dared not refuse. You are the I’ve visited ^ once or twice.) I hope he 
only person in the world except Mirko to fancied I was going to them. In any case, 
whom I could tell tHis, because you know he shrugged his shoulders as if in resignation, 
Ponaonby Fit^rald, and that we used to be saying, * I wish you joy of Paris^ Then he 
— rather pals, in my dark days. But Ldidn’t went away, leaving me horribly draressed and 
mean to speak of his visit, even to Mirko. almost ill. I trusted that, after all, the worst 
1 knew it would make him furious that the result of the visit was my headache ; but 
man had forced himself on me, and he now I’m not so sure. It may have been his 
wouldn’t^understand my motive for receiving object to deceive me, and keep me from 
him.” divining how much he knew — or gues^.” 

Nor do I quite understand,” Christopher It was on Sunday that he came,” 
ventured. • Chnstoplior reflected, aloud. “ It's now 

“Men can't understand women. They Wednesday.” 
think we ought always to be brave and strong “Ves. He’s had plenty of time to play 

But it was like this. Ponsonby let me alone the spy since. Of course, we — Mirko and 1— 
for awhile after Milly van Bouten’s ball. As couldn’t help showing that we were rather 
he won the Blue Diamond prize he was m absorlied m each other at the few dances 
funds, and all the more as I refused and receptions where wc have met People 
my share, which he was ready to pay. may have gossiped ; Ponsonby may 
Three weeks ago I had a letter 
from him saying we must meet 
and talk over a new idea of his ; 
but I pretended to have a lot of 
engagements, and on one excuse 
or another I kept putting him off, 
hoping that, before he grew too 
impatient, Mirko and 1 might be 
married and safely beyond his 
reach for ever. He’d hardly follow 
to Dalvania, to take revenge, or 
claim ^y help again ! But I was 
afraid, from the tone of the last 
letter, that the thing I dreaded had 
happened. 1 thought he might 
have come to suspect that Mirko 
and I cared for each other. { felt 
it w6uld be best to see him and 
find out, though it made me sick 
at heart even to think of the 
meeting.” 

“And did be suspect ?’\ asked 
Christopher, 

“ If £fe did, he was too 'clever 
to give me reason to suppose so. 

He came to get mjr help in a-^ 
in a kind pf speculation he’s going 
into^ and when I told him 1 
rouldn’t possibly do anything he 
insisted cAwtinatelyi even threaten- 
ing disspe^bte consequeitees if 1 
persteed in ttfoaingt 1 told him 
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heard the gos^ and had his suspicions 
aroused.” 

** Hasn't he enough generosity in his 
nature to be glad that you should be happy ? ” 
asked Christopher. 

“ He has a heart of ice, and is as selfish as 
he is clever and unscrupulous. I've been 
valuable to him, and there are things he can’t 
do, houses he can’t get into, without me. 
He would hate me to escape, and would 
prevent it if he could. C'ould he have gone 
to the Turkish Ambassador and betrayed 
Mirko?” 

**What could he betray, except his idea 
that you might be in love with each other ? ” 

“ Perhaps nothing. I don't think Ponsonby 
Fitzgerald could have found out about the 
raid. That secret's been too well kept. It 
isn’t as if a few glances could betray it, as 
they can a love affair. But Mirko has dis- 
appeared. Something dreadful has happened. 
I have to think of every chance, though 
maybe Ponsonby has nothing to do with his 
disappearance. Oh, Mr. Race, I feel as if I 
were blind and drowning ! My love for 
Mirko clouds my judgment. That’s why I 
came to you. Help me — help me ! ” 

^ “I'm going to try,” said Christopher, 
simply. “ But I want a little time to think 
things over.” 

The girl rose. “ I'll go,” she said, hastily. 
“It's just possible there may be news at 
home. If there is, I’ll let you know. And 
you won't keep me in suspense a moment 
when there’s anything to tell ? ” 

Christopher gave her his promise, as he 
put her into a cab. When he was alone 
once more he sat down in the dull sitting- 
room, still faintly fragrant from her presence, 
and resting his elbows on the table he sat 
with his head in his hands. 

This had always been his way when there 
was something abstruse to think over and 
thrash out. He had sat thus for half an 
hour after hearing of his uncle's determination 
to disinherit him. Then he had sprung up 
with an inspiration, and his enterprise with 
Scarlet Runner had been the result 

A theory of Christopher’s was that, if you 
wanted to know exactly what a man was most 
likely to da you must put yourself in his 
place, see Mm with his eyes, desire the things 
that he desired. . Now he strove to imagine 
himself Poti^b^ Fitzgerald — Ponsonby 
Fitzgerald goifli|t*bit of the Dauvray house 
furious because he had lost his valued 
partner n 

Perhaps Fitz^rald^ had loved Eloise 
Dauvray a little m his helfish way, admiring 


her as he might a coveted^ picture. At all 

* events, whether or no it hadentefed bis mind 

* to want herTor himsdf, Fit^i^d would not 
wish any other man — especially one more 
highly placed than himself— to tike her from 
him. He would not like to think of her as a 
queen, while he remained a somewhat passi 
young man about town in London. 

“ He wouldn't have given it away to her if 
he guessed about the love affair,” Christopher 
said to him.se]f. “ What would he do, then ? 
I think he’d try to make sure whether his 
suspicions were correct, and if they were 
he’d try still harder to separate Miss Dauvray 
and the Prince — partly to keep her under 
his thumb, partly to revenge himself upon 
her for loving another man and, planning 
to escape. He’d watch her, and he'd watch 
Mirko.” 

Having gone .so far in his deductions, 
Christopher remembered that Fit^erald had 
seen Eloise on Sunday. On Monday morning 
she and Mme. Dauvray had gone to Rich- 
mond. Perhaps Fitzgerald had followed 
them to the train, and had then returned to 
watch Mirko. If he had done this he must 
have seen Scarlet Runner stop at the door of 
Lord Wendon's house and take the Prince 
away. 

Here Christopher hesitated, wondering 
how Fitzgerald could have contrived to track 
the car, useless he had been already in a 
motor of his own, which seemed unlikely. 
But suddenly he recalled the fact that Prince 
Mirko had kept him waiting fifteen or twenty 
minutes until the Dalvanian Ambassador, 
who was calling, had made his elaborate 
adieux. Thai would have riven Fitzgerald 
time to engage a motor-cab fiom tt stand 
near by ; and, as the traffic of London 
reaches to Richmond, Scarlet Runner had 
never a chance during the run to show her 
paces. A motor-cab could have kept her in 
sight ; and though Eloise Dauvray had been 
thickly veiled, Fitzgerald knew her tod well 
not to recognise her figure as she left her 
friend’s house. 

Afterwards Christopher had been able to 
put on speed, and would probably soon 
have outdistanced such a follower;^ but 
Fit^erald could have kept the 'trail by 
making inquiries, as Scarlet Runner was a 
conspicuous car, which everyone noticed ; 
and in any case he would have learned that 
Eloise and Mirko knew each other intimately 
enough to take a long run together in a 
motor. The fact that Christoi^er ka^ 
the driver would have roused a suspicion ip 
Fitzgerald’s mind that he and Eloise bad been 
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in collusion at Mis$.YU Bouten^s ball ; and 
thus ho ivoula become more bitter against 
his old aUyi more anxious than ever to do her 
an ill tarn* How to do that ill turn ^ould 
have been the question in his mind. 

If he had seen Rudovics, the Dalvanian 
Ambassador, leave the Prince’s door, Fitz- 
gerald might have turned his attention to that 
gentleman, whom he probably knew by sight. 
If he had no inkling of Mirko’s political 
situation he would make inquiries in diplo- 
matic circles. There someone would be 
aware of the fact that Rudovics desirejl hand- 
some Prince Mirko of Dalvania to marry his 
step-daughter. 

Such a piece of news would be precisely 
what Fjtzgerald wanted, and he would seek 
some pretext to pay 
a call at the Dal- 
vanian Embassy. 

What would be 
Rudovics’s action 
when he learned 
that the Prince he 
had secretly aided 
intended to disap- 
point his ambitious 
hopes? Would he 
revenge himself by 
betraying Mirko to 
Turkey, or would 
he seek other means 
of gaining his 
ends? 

Christopher de- 
cided that if he 
were to help Eloise 
Dauvray, he could 
begin in no better 
way than by learn- 
ing what manner 
of man was the 
Dalvanian Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James. 

He had no friends in the diplomatic 
service living in England, for Max Lind 
was far away, but old Major Norburn, an 
ancient crony of James Race, had a nephew 
who was a clerk in the Foreign Office. 
Christopher went at once to the club where 
his uiftle's friend spent his afternoons ; and 
by a stroke of luck the budding diplomatist 
had called to keep an appointment with his 
relative. The two were on the eve of start- 
ing out, but had a few moments to 
spare ; and young Norburn was boyish 
toou^ to be flattered by Christopher’s 
questions, which implied inside knowledge 
on his part He perhaps did not know all he 


afteted to know ; but he described Rudosks 
as inordinately vain, endlesslv ambirioQik 
subtle and proud of bis subuety^not bad 
at heart though sufficiently unscrupuloiia, 
“ His part is a bit above his capacity,^ said 
the young man from the Foreign Office^ 
^‘and he’d have had no chance of it except 
through his wife. His marriage was brought 
about to serve the convenience of the powers 
that be in Turkey; but the woman — who’s 
half Irish — has been a beauty in her day, 
and all poor old Rudovics’s honours have 
been given him for her sake. Those who are 
‘in the know’ say he despises King Alexander, 
and if he weren’t afraid of his Turkish 
master would be in the thick of all the plot- 
tings. Of course, if that romantic-looking 


chap, Mirko, would take a fancy (o the step- 
daughter, who is naturally a favoured'^w/Sf^ 
of Turkey, things might get uncomfortable 
for Alexander in Dalvania.” 

“ What sort of girl is she ? ” asked 
Christopher. 

“They say beautiful, and quite a^oman, 
though only seventeen. The mother's 
( atholic, and follows European customs 
when in Europe ; the girl, Valda, has been- 
brought up in a Paris convent. Lately 
they’ve had her in London, no doubt for 
Mirko’s inspection ; but nobody seems to 
know whether the afiair marches or not/ 

Christopher would gladly have ^ learned 
more, but the source of information was 
pumped dry, andi^he apologized for having 
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kept the two Norbums so long fiom their 
engagement 

Rudovics is surely in this,’' Christopher 
said to himself; and suddenly an idea of 
what he would do in Rudovics’s place sprang 
into the young man’s mind. If Rudovics 
Aoif done that — well, it would make things 
difficult. But perhaps, after all, by this time 
Mirko had come home, with a simple ex- 
planation of the mystery. Before seeing 
Eloise again he decided to call for the 
second time at Lord Wendon’s house to 
make inquiries. 

“ Has Hts Royal Highness Prince Mirko 
come back?” he asked of the hall-porter. 

No, sir ; but His Royal Highness Prince 
Peter has arrived from Paris,” was the 
answer. 

Christopher thought for a moment, and 
then scribbled a few lines on a card for 
Prince Peter, w^hom he had never seen. 
Presently he was invited to enter the library, 
where he had once been received by Mirko, 
and there stood the younger brother, a sur- 
prising likeness of the elder. 

Such a face as Peter’s could be trusted for 
loyalty, if not for prudence, and Eloise had 
said that the boy knew of the engagement. 
Now Christopher, claiming friendship mth 
Mirko and Miss Dauvray, spoke with partial 
frankness of his suspicions. 

“ I believe,” he said, “ that somehow the 
Dalvanian Ambassador 


not dare thwart bar step^iAer. I havd 
been sritb Mirko often *dvs «Baj^baaqF| 
and the first moment I saw^Vidda I Hmd 
her-^s it was with my brother Wi Miss 
Dauvray. I knew I had nothlm to fear from 
his rivalry, so I kept my secret, though X knew 
his ; for there seemed no hope of marriage for 
me until my brother’s rise m fortune should 
give me something to ofler — and I fear^ he 
would disapprove, as we are both so young. 
Mirko sent me to Paris ^me days ago with 
a letter to a friend of his whp is enlisting 
recruits and raising money. But yesterdby 
came a^elegram from Valda, forwarded to me 
from this house — (I don’t know who could 
ha\e helped her, unless her maid)--^begging 
me to come back, as she foresaw trouble. I 
wrote my brother I must return, wound up 
his affairs as well as 1 could, and here I am, 
only to find that trouble has come ind^d. 
What shall I do ? Shall I demand Mirko at 
the Embassy ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” said Christopher. But 
ril tell you what you might do — elope with 
Mile. Valda. That would be a valuable move. 
If her maid helps her to send off secret 
telegrams, she will help smuggle you into the 
house. Do you know her name ? ” 

“ Anastasia,” replied Peter. 

“ Disguise yourself as a man of her own 
class, and ask for her at the servants’ door. 
If you can get Mile. Valda out of the 


has got wind of the 
Prince’s engagement, 
and has tricked him, by 
means of a letter which 
}'Our brother received this 
morning, into calling at 
the Embassy. There he’ll 
keep him, if my idea is 
rifrht, until after the 
appointed wedding-day, 
perhaps indefinitely, to. 
separate him from Miss 
Dauvray, and if possible 
to bring about a marriage 
with his step-daughter.” 

“ Great heavens, • sir ! 
The day that my brother 
marries Valda will be the 
.day of my ^death,” ex- 
claimed ^Peter. ^'1 love 
her-^she loves jne. But 
Mirito doesn’t knEOWWle 
mijffit -take her without 
dnjntting that be wronged 
4ud’ Valda is so 
'ydbpg that would\ 
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EmhBBSj before the day fixed for Prince 
Miikd^e wedding with Miss Dauvray, your 
brother’s haminess as well as your own will 
be assured Take the young lady to Scotland 
with her maid for chaperon^ and marry her 
quickly *, afterwards you can do things again 
in proper form. If her stepfather or her 
mother knows nothing of your love, neither of 
you will be watched or suspected ; you ought 
not to have great difficulties ; and TU lend 
you my motor-car for the elopement.” 

“What! The Scarlet Runner, of which 
my brother wrote ? But that will bring me 
luck.” 

“ I hope so, for everyone concerned,” said 
Christopher. “ I can't take you myself, for I 
shall hsyye business in London ; but ril get 
you a good chauffeur.” 

“Your business will be to release my 
brother?” Prince Peter guessed. 

“ That's easier said than done,” (Christopher 
answered, gravely. “If he's in the Embassy, 
it’s his own Embassy, you see; there’s no 
other power to appeal to. Turkey would 
defend Rudovics'’s action, if he declared that 
it was the only way to save a Royal prince 
from a marriage with an untitled, designing 
woman. Rudovics has nothing to fear in 
any case. And if we can learn that Prince 
Mirko is his prisoner, even if we can release 
him, still, good-bye to his happiness.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” exclaimed Peter, 
horrified. 

“Something would certainly happen to 
Miss Dauvray. Their engagement known, 
thosgtwo would never be allowed to come 
together again. In some way — who knows 
how? — they would be separated for ever. 
To rescue your brother from the Embassy — 
taking it for granted he’s there — means the 
breaking of his engagement” 

“ Then, the breaking of his heart. Have 
you no plan to save him ? ” 

“ I have a plan,” said Christopher ; “ but 
it’s a queer one.” 

“Cmi I help ?" asked Peter. 

“ By seeing Anastasia, finding out the 
fiossip of the servants’ hall, if any, concern- 
ing. youy brother, and running off with 
Rudovics’s step-daughter as quickly as you 
can.” • 

When Prince Peter of Dalvania and 
Christopher Race had sketched out some 
thing whidi faintly resembled a plan, and 
had mgfie arrangements concemii^ Scarlet 
Runner, Christopher kept his promise by 
going to Regent’s Park and tellii^ Eloise all 
that was in his mind. 

“You are right,” she said, when she had 


heard him to the end “That lelMr the 
valet told you Mirko burnt must baile been 
from Rudovica No doubt he asked to have 
it destroyed, so that Mirko could not be 
traced. He would have spoken of important 
news from Dalvania, and hinted at mysterious 
reasons why Mirko should let no one know 
he had been bidden in such haste to the 
Embassy. While they have him there I may 
be safe enough ; but once he escapes, and 
they know it, 1 will tell you what they could 
do. They would have such horrible things 
published about me in the Dalvanian papera 
that, for Mirko’s own sake, I could never 
crinsent to be his wife. The things need not 
dll be true, but they would be beneved ; and 
even if Mirko would give his people a queen 
they could not respect, I would not let him 
do it. Fit/gerald alone might try something 
of thq sort, but 1 don’t believe that unas- 
sisted he’d have influence to get such stuff 
published ; and if only I could appear Jlrs/ 
in Dalvania as Mirko’s bride, the people 
would love me and be loyal.” 

“ I’ve thought of all that,” said Christopher. 

“ It’s exactly what Rudovics and FiUgerald 
would do — if they did nothing worse. But 
once married to you, and the little Valda in 
Scotland with Peter, Rudovics’s hands would 
be tied. It would do him more harm than 
good to hurt you then.” 

“Ah, yes ; if once we were married!” sighed 
Eloise. 

“ IMease be ready at the time already fixed 
for the wedding,” said Christopher, quietly. 

“ And have everybody else concerned in the 
ceremony ready, too.” 

“ What are you planning ? ” cried Eloise^ 
the rose of hope blushing in her cheek. 

“ I can’t tell you yet,” he answered. “ A 
good deal depends on Prince Peter and 
Scarlet Runner, and a good deal on my uncle 
and a house-agent. I’ll write you what I’m 
doing and what you must do the meunent I 
have anything definite to say.” 

Eloise was bewildered, but she was a 
woman of tact, and knew when it was wise 
to be silent. 

Half an hour later Christopher, dianerl^ 
but too excited for hunger, was racing 
towards Hyde Hampton with Scarlet Runner. 
Ten minutes at his uncle’s was enough, for 
old James Race was heart and soul for Prince v 
Mirko and Eloise now. Christopher flew 
back Londonward with a signed cheque in 
his pocket; and, calling at Lord Wendon's 
in the car, found Prince Peter jubilant, just 
back from the Dalvjuiian Embassy. He had 
gone there in his ^et’s clothes and insisted 
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on seeing Anastasiap whose cousin he 
tended to be. 'fhe maid had permUsion 
from Mme. Rudovics to go out on Friday 
evening; Valda would pretend some sl^hf 
indisposition, keejj her rooip all da^, and 
leave the house, weU veiled, in Anastasia’s hat 
and cloak. Afterwards the woman would 
do her best to follow unobserved, and a 
rendezvous would be made somewhere in 
the neighbourhood after dark, with Scarlet 
Runner in waiting. I'hen it was not likely 
that Valda’s absence would be discovered till 
morning, and by that time she and her lover 
would be far oh their way to Scotland. 

As for Mirko’s presence in the house 
Ana.stasia had been able to say nothing 
definitely, but she did know that since morn- 
ing one of the rooms had been closed, on 
the plea that part of the ceiling had fallen, 
and no one was to go in until workmen 
should have come to repair the damage. 
On hearing this Peter had been thoughtful 
enough to inquire the position of the locked 
room, and had learned that it was at the 
back of the house on the second floor, and 
on the right of the corridor which ran down 
the middle of the three upper storeys. 

“ Good 1 exclaimed Christopher. “ I 
thought they’d put him there, for knocking 
on the wall would do no good if he tried it 
There’s an empty house on the right, you 
know. The one on the left’s occupied. I 
can imagine old Rudovics inviting the Prince 
into the room, as if for a secret meeting with 
some emissary from Dalvania, then quietly 
turning the key. Rather smart idea that, 
about the fallen ceiling, And as the room’s 
at the back, and the old-fashioned wooden 
shutters (which all the houses in Queen 
Anne’s Gardens have) are probably nailed 
fost, your poor brother’s as much a prisoner 
as if he were at Portland.” 

Next morning at ten o’clock Christopher 
Race was at the door of Messrs. Leonard 
and Steele, estate and hoase agents, at the 
moment when it opened for business. He 
informed the manner that he had been 
empowered by Mr. James Race, of Hyde 
Hampton, to take No. 36, Queen Anne’s 
Gardens, for three years (the .shortest term 
permissible)^ if immediate possession could 
be given. ' ^ 

Thd agent thought there would be little 
difficulty about |hi% and became certain of it 
when thfm ^ at cutting down 

the rent med kt the old house, unlet 
fbr'dt^fretid years. A^I^Iephone message was 
Mirtp tm owner, papers we^e^aigned, 


paid ; and preMl^y Cbrtsto^er foudd Wtn-' 
self in possesatoh^ of the keyii of 
Aimers Garden^ the bouiO- yAsMite the 
Dalvanian EmbSMy on the me. 

About ten o’dodt that hlMng 

given all necessary instructions coUMning 
Scarlet Runner to the chauflbur he dsWsd^ 
Christopher unlocked the freott door of<.bis 
uncle’b newly-acquired town house 
walked in. He had with him, in a golAv^s 
bag, a pickax^ one or two Other handy iDoIs^ 
and an electric lantern. To begin woriq he 
chose ^ the back room on the second floor, 
which,' according to his calculations, was 
separated from Prince Mirko’s prison only by 
the house wall. With a small hammer he 
tapped lightly once, twice, without Receiving 
an answer. Then he was rejoiced by a 
responsive rapping on the other side. At 
first the knocks seemed ta him desultory 
and irregular, but in a moment he realized 
that words were being formed by taps and 
spaces, long and short, according to the 
Morse code of telegraphy. 

Long ago Christopher flad learned it at 
Eton, when he and another boy had sought 
means of secret communication. Evidently 
the occupant of the room beyond the wall 
had learned it, too. 

In ten minutes the two men, thus divyled 
by bricks and mortar, were able to come to 
an understanding. Christopher was assured 
that he was talking with the Prince, Mirko 
was informed that he was talking with 
Christopher Race. Also^ Christopher was 
able roughly to communicate^ his plan (p the 
prisoner, and learned to his delight that there 
was a good prospect of success. Mirko ‘ 
indicated the position of a large wardrobe 
which stood in his room against the dividing 
wall, and suggested that Christopher’s borii^ 
operations should be conducted behind it. 
When the bricks should be loosened Mirko 
would pull out the wardrobe, and be ready to 
push it back into place in case of danger. 

All night long Christopher worked re* 
freshed with bread and wine from his bog ; 
and by early dawn he had dug. a ilole 
through, which he could speak to the PHeoe4 
Until this moment he had outlined his pkii 
but vaguely; and what Mirko heaid qow 
amazed him. ^ 

While London slept, and the M houses 
in Queen Anne’s Geidens kepi their vftK)den 
eyelids dosed, four persons, ima had MfpsA 
out of a doitd carnage round the cemer#^ 
walked quietly ^to'^ the door of'’ 1^0, ''3d * 

Thmwem three men and one and, 

^ *. . . ^ < 
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maHkt immediately admitted into 
, tlie 9 ^ tmtiovAiehed . 

»Jto 4tt tor*' asked Eloise 

Oat^yi ‘whisperii^ in the dim corridor, 
id to.** answered Christopher 

tUce. 

^ It was not until after ten o’clock in the 
meaning that the atence of little Lady 
Valda and her maid was discovered by 
Mme. Rudovics^ for she was a late riser by 
habity and the girl had posed as an invalid 
the diay before. Under Valda’s pi]lo>K^ a note 
had b^n slipped. have gone away to 
marry Prince Peter of Dalvania. We love 
each other.” And that news had sent the 
Ambassador in haste to the door of the 
closed room, where no work had yet been 
begun upon the/* fallen ceiling ” 

He unlocked the door, and knocked by 
way of courtesy, two 
men — tall Dalvanians 
both, in his own pri- 
vate service — stand- 
ing on guard as usual 
lest the prisoner 
should attempt an 
e^pe. Each time 
since Mirko’s capture 
Kudovics had himself 
brought the Pnnce’n 
meals in this fashion, 
twice Within twelve; 
hours, bearing also s. 
hundred apologies for 
his “ necessary but 
regrettable harsh- 
ness.” Not once be- 
fore had Uie indignant 
Mirko answered the 
knock, but now his 
voice responded with 
a cheerful *' Come 
ip.” 

** Congratulate me,” 
he cpnPnoed, as Ru- 
dovics fdl back upon 
the tJirMi/old^ imhast 
aitwitohesaw. *”And 
* lf9t ' me snhoduoe you 
to wf dear wife^ the, 
l^hcess Elotse. Wi» 
tbo^ a Mddiflg 
the Embgisy m excels 
lent plai^ and bavi» 
been manied for aii 
hour/ 

A' thousatKl 
thoughts iwoed eac}i 

v3.xtaiiu.ia 


other thtoiigh the AmbasUuloifV A to 
stood stapjag, Srst at the pefo» gH 

the two priests, the registHm |fKl the^Sme 
in the wall by which thmr m ChrisllN^r 
had entered. ^ ^ 

He thought of his danghter, and was 
forced to hope— in the circumstances — that 
she was the younger brother's wife by this 
time. He thought of his own chances of 
advancement in Dalvania under a new king. 
He thought of Turkey’s probable attitude 
towards a struggle in which Valda’s husband 
would be engaged as well as his brother; 
and he thought of nine hundred and ninety- 
seven other things, all in the space of one 
long moment. 

I'hen he bowed and said, slowly : ** Gra- 
ciously allow your host to he the first who 
offers your Royal Highness and his bride 
all possible good wishes.” 







Frederick R. Burton. 




LI'ITLE more than five years 
ago I had the honour of be- 
coming a North American 
Indian through the impressive 
ceremony of adoption at the 
^ hands of a tribe of Ojibways 
livirig along the Canadian shores of Lakes 
Huron and Superior. This singular dis- 
tinction ^ due to my self-appointed task 
of preserving the songs of these people from 
extraction. It came to me only after vhat 


the clamour of the drum in a party of 
Ojibways singing near me and unaware of 
my proximity. In this way, after sopres of 
failures, I succeeded in transcribing “My 
Bark ^noe” and some half-dozen other 


seemed to be no end of opposition to 
my work of reducing their music to notes 
— for they have no system of notation 
whatever, their songs, like their well-known 
legends, being transmitted orally from one 
generation to, another. At first they put 
every obstacle in my way, except physical 
violence. They bad sore throats when I 
asked them to sing^ or they suddenly foigot 
what English they knew, or they Med to 
keep appointments, or they refiised point- 
Uank to let me hear a sound. 

I could not understand it, for at that time 
I had nothing better than the white man’s 
usual misooncqition of Indian character, 
and I stuck to my work with the greater obsti- 
nacy because twxipposition of the Indians 
heMteoed my oqtr^on that thdr songs 
worth getting at^y cost. So on many 
^rwxftsiont I lay fiat hours behind bushes, 
‘mn^-piM on the mound before me^ jotting 
d(^'>n^'Mtes as I could distingi^h above 


songs, and meantime I was doing my best, 
in an ignorant but {Ment way, to win the 
confidence of the Indians and convince them 
that I contemplated no wrong. 

Their attitude may be undetstood if I 
quote part of a speech made to me by Teto- 
bahbundung, who eventually became one of 
my most valued i^d faithfiil collaborators. 
I was early attracted to him because of bis 
voice, one of the most perfect and lovely 
tenors I* have ever heard That it is an 
utterly uncultivated voice might go without 
saying. Tetebahhundung cannot 'read or 
write any language,! much less musics and all 
he knows about the art was taught hitn 
Nature ; but she was a good teacher, and his 
“tone production” is as peribet as anything 
human can be. In recent years I have ande 
him sing before professional tenors, who tdne 
fimnkly ex^essed their despair of equ4^ 
his “production,” and who nave beea'nwoi 
mystified as to “ where he got bis method.” 



^ebcnif iSe dnioit that 
I might bQ aur^bf no- 
tatiqgthb melocKes with- 
otit error. laiguedwtth 
him, challeiiged him, 
teas^ him, offtdned him 
mofiey, ail to no pur- 
pose. This was through 
Obtossoway, a friencfly 
chief who spoke Eng- 
lish fluently ^ and who 
had the Indian’s tradi- 
tional of oratory 
At length we were upon 
such terms of friendship 


or TMM O/tBWAYS. 




in all matters 
except music 
that I succeeded 
in drawing from 
him his reason 
for denying me 
the one favour 
I asked. It was 
in my one-room 
cabin on an 
island in Ijake 
Huron None 
were with us ex- 
cept the mem- 



TkTRBAHBUNDUNO AND HIS LITFLK SON 

WnmaPhato^bYAHMia 


I'etebah bun- 
dung will be 
looked on as a 
bad man by his 
people if he 
sings for you 
As long as he 
lives they will 
reproach and 
shun him as a 
traitor to his 
people. For 
you will send 
our songs all 


not QiidfeVktAAd ii. 
Ustao, sirt Whep tlw 
white mm fiiit otow 
among ua we dkt fMtf* 
thing he told us ^ m 
It was plain that be knew 
much more than we did. 
Wb«d has been the re* 
suit? He has taken away 
our land, he has dewed 
us the fieedotn of the 
forest, he has penned us 
in reservatioas, he has 
takenawayfiom usevet,^ 
thing Ind$ttH that we 
had except our songa^ 
and now you come to 
take away them alsa 



iikfAicnUuwmMe.* 


over the wodd, 
* the white wan 
will siitg them 
everywhere; and 
after that you 
will turn on 
like the white 
wen who pre- 
ceded you, and 
say, ‘Get out I t 
have no ftirther 
use finryou.*” 
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AH AKKANGUISHT op “ MV BARk CAHOk' 


'Okie 4ay, when I 
was in the dquhs of 
perplexity over the^ 
difficulties with which 
the Indians beset my 
path, I resolved on a 
hazardous experi* 
ment. Not to make 
a long story of it, a 

S uartet of white 
ngers came my way 
and I speedily in-* 
terested them in my work. In 
the forenoon 1 made a four- 
voice arrangement of ** My 
Bark Canoe,” the , words of 
which I had tianslated long 
previously; in the afternoon 
the quartet sat on my bed and 
rehearsed the music; in the 
evening I invited all the 


A long debate followed, m which 1 tried 
to show my fnends that 1 purposed to take 
away nothing that I should not leave behind; 
that they would still have their songs, no 
matter how many white men sang them. 
My argument was not convincing, and when 
I spoke about harmonizing the melodies, and 
writing accompaniments for pianoforte or 
organ, I succeeded merely in befogging a 
subject already dark and dubious. 

Nevertheless, it was through harmony that 
eventually I won the conhdence and co- 
operation of the Indians. It must be under- 
stood that their music is limited to melody 
and rhythm. Their instrumental outfit 
includes only the drum and various minor 
contrivances like gourd rattles and notched 
sticks for accentuating the rhythm. I'here 
is, indeed, a very rare mstiument miscalled a 
flute — it is really a magnified flageolet— but 
I am convinced that it xame into existence 
only after the coming of white men with their 
military bands, and that it is, therefore, an 
attempt at imitation of the white man’s 
music. Whatever its origin and antiquity, 
it can have no ^ring on the matter of 
harmony, because its intervals are ludicrously 
imperfect Moreover, it is never used as an 
accompanii^t to the voice, but as a sub- 
stitute for it, the bashful suitor playing his 
love-song on t)ie instrument before he finds 
courage to sentiments in words. 

So SOM is the beg^ing^d end of Ojib- 
way musiCK and the^Indians had not dis- 
covnriec) the possibiht^ of singing in parts. 
Th(Mr cbwnisds are unisenous, or, when both 
sexeii'sjilg irogiether, unison in the oftavii. 


Indiums in the vicinity to a 
camp-fire, which is a social function the 
pure delights of which surpass any that may 
be had in a drawing-room. On such an 
occasion the Indians dance singlyand together 
around the fire ; he who will not trust him- 
self to sing tells a story ; all drink deeply of 
coffee and eat as much cake as may be pro- 
vided, and the men smoke. 

About fifty Indians— men, women, and 
children — responded to my invitation. 
When the ice had been broken and I 
thought the time was ripe for it, I made a 
speech, in which I promised to show them 
just what I was doing with their songs. If 
you will sing ‘ My Bark Canoe’ in your way,’^ 

I said, “ my paleface friends here will sing it 
for you in our way.” 

After some characteristic hesitation and 
talking it over the Indians complied, 
Tetebahbundung leading and the whole 
company standing up and joining. Imme- 
diately after the Indians had finished the 
white quartet arose, and, taking the pitch 
established by the red men, sanf; the har- 
monized version with the English words. 
The effect was marvellous. Leaping to their 
feet, the Indians shouted and screamed till 
it seemed as if the sky would spilt The 
white singers were not a little startled by the 
demofistration, but it was nothing more than 
frenzied applause, and quiet restored 
instantly when they began a repetition of the 
piece. They had to sing it sevcpal times , 
over, and at last the Indians sunodnded me^ 
inquiring eagerly if they tould to ring 
** like that,” meaning in parts. 

The experiment succeeded admnably. 


soms or TBB OrtBWAYS. 


tUnie tdl seriooB cftpositfon to my 
w(^ M8e4» and the Indim became my 
collii,bomtQt8. In token of their appreciation 
they offered me the honour of adoption, the 
highest compliment the Indian can pay the 
white, and bestowed upon me the name 
“ Ne^unneckahboh," which means “He 
who stands in front.’* This name arose from 
the fict that certain influential members of 
the tribe saw me first in Chic^o, where they 
had gone to flgure in a series of elaborate 
entertainments. It happened 
that I was conductor of the 
orchestra, and the Indians 
were brought in while a re- 
hearsal^ was in pro- 
gress. They were 
deeply interested, and 
no work could be 
had from them until 
the rehearsal was 
over. Naturally 
enough, they referred 
to me in their con- 
versations about the 
matter as the man 
who stood in front, 
and when they came 
to name me in the 
ceremony of initia- 
tion it was entirely 
in accordance with 
Indian custom that 
they should choose 
the designation that regis- 
tered their first impression 
of me. 

Song enters into every 
detail of the Ojibwa/s 
life. His prayer is a 
song, as is his mourning 
for the dead ; a religious ceremony is 
inconceivable without music ; it is even ar 
essential feature of his gambling ; the cUmax 
of* a chiefs address to his wamors is a song. 
Some of their songs are crude, well-nigh 
formless, but in the main their melodies are 
far superior to those of any other Indian 
tribe. It is not my purpose to dwell here 
upm the many technical considerations with 
^Riiich the subject is crowded, and which 
tempt a theorist to extended discussion ; but 
as one question is always asked by persons 
to who^attention the subject is brought, I 
will anticipjate it very briefly. 

The Ojibway scales are incomplete, the 
fourth or seventh, and often both, being 
omitted; but the intervals that remain accord 
with the intervals of our harmonic scatei 


Keariy all their tongs ate distinct &t tonalifyt 
and tberrfore susceptible of biumonixatjigfL 
Interesting as technical considetaibns aie^ 
to the theorist, riieir imjpoitance ihsappeaiS, 
even to his apprehension, in face of the 
aesthetic value of the songs. To me they 
are as charming as anythi^ in the literature 
of song of any country, civilized or uncivilized, 
and the devotion of the Ojibways themselves 
to them is a testimonial to their inherent 
strength ; for in the general decaygof every- 
thing that pertained 
to the old Indian 
life, these songs jper- 
sist in the affections 
and habits of the 
people to a remark- 
able d^ree. The 
words of ancient cere- 
monials often give 
place to modem fove 
vers^ the melodies 
surviving the need 
for which they were 
created. It is tme 
enough, sadly true, 
that the younger 
generation of Ojib- 
ways are neglecting 
the native melodies 
in preference for 
white man’s music, 
but this IS merely an 
unfortunate indica 
tion of their love of 
music generally. 
They are not aware 
that the trash of the 
“ halls ” is fiur inferior 
to the tunes of their 
own making ; but, 
in spite of their growing acquaintance with 
modem paleface tunes, I have always heard 
the origiikl native songs under circumstances 
that called for the deepest feelingsof the singer. 

I remember a Sun^y afternoon when I 
had occasion to remain long in the 'imme- 
diate vicinity of a wigwam in front of which 
a young man sat alone, tapping gently on his 
drum and singing softly to himself. I do 
not know when he began, but it was one 
o’clock when I first heard him, and he was ^ 
still at it when I went away at five. During 
that period I think he sang no more than 
six songs. Each was repeated many times 
before he took up another, and there was 
one to which he recurred so often that 1 am 
quite sure he spent two hours on it 
A number of Indian families were camped 



'trying unsuccbssfully to j*ick out a tuns 
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one summer near a rustic hotel on the 
Canaxlian shored Lake Huron Whenever 
^the tourists had an evening oi musical enter- 
tainment, the Indians gathered silently oti 
the veranda to listen. One day, when he 
thought all the visitors were away on fishing 
excursions, Waubunosa, one of the young 
braves, in full ceremonial costume, slipped 
into the music-room and seated himself at 
the pianoforte. He spent quite an hour try 
mg, ungpccessfully, to pick out a tune with 
one finger. It was an Indian song he 
struggled with, not a white man’s. 

1 ^pent much of one summer on the 
Garden River Reservation m Ontario, where 
1 etel^hbundung lives. Having occasion to 
see him of an evening, 1 stroll^ over to his 
log-house As I approached 1 heard hi& 
drum, and I paused at the door, fearing to 
make an ill-timed intrusion He was singing 
a love-song, repeating it m true Indian fashion 
many times over The end came with 
disaster, for he beat with added \igour, and 
of a sudden the tone of the drum was dull 
Drumming and singing ceased abruptly, and 
I heard Tetebahbundung mutter a low 
“ Ah f " Then I knocked lie came slow ly, 
and the open door revealed a room dark save 


of instrumental support HIs: 

Indian the tuneless ^ 
sive keyboard, and sfiehouk k ms 
was unthinkable. I asked hleii bdw b» 
would manage now that bi$ dninl was 
broken, and he replied^ siiliply» that he 
would make another. ^ 

It was at Garden River that 1 ^nd a 
song that has a certain degree of historical 
value. Melodically considered, it is onc^ of 
the crudest examples of Ojibway art I ever 
heard, but the event with which it is asso- 
ciatea makes it especially interesting. About 
thirty five years ago King Edward VII. — 
then Prince of Wales — visited Canada. He 
went, among other places, to Sanya, at the 
southern end of Lake Huron. At that time 
the chief of the Opbways was Shingwauk, the 
ablest man undoubtedly who ever ruled over 
the tribe He lived at Garden River, some 
dozen miles east of Sault Ste. Marie. This ^ 
general locality has been the ancestral home 
and head quarters of the Ojibway people as far 
back as their history can definitely traced. 

Shingwauk selected twenty warnors^ who 
sailed the length of the lake with him to 
meet the Prince When the party was ready 
to embark the chief made a spmh to his 
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for the dying embers in the fireplace, empty 
save for himself. 

“Come in,” said he, by way of greeting, 
and I responded that 1 had heard him 
singing. “ Yes^” he admitted, ruefully, “ and 
now my drOsa is broke. I pound a hole in it. 
My wife and boy she gone, visiting. I was 
lonesome. So 1 got my drum and i^. 
Mo more aongb 9 iiip.and be laughed a little. 

Is cotninaiit ifepowry? Smply to point 
out that the white' mwiciui, under ttioh 
owiumsfeaeBtt mighf h^ske himaelf to 
pishofecth, to^ esse his Siotdd dM 

atnUgattfialKlip wouM no kmgier si^g, feiSiiiig 


people by way of farewelL The ctinunt oi' 
the speech was this song^ which the chief 
sang as the boat started tom shor^ and 1 
am told that it was afterwards suqg befese' 
the Prince at Samia. The tone •was an 
ancient war-song, to which the dhiaf atbqjted 
words’of his own appropriate to the OOcasinnk 
1 heard the song first tom Mrs. SigadiO' 
wiose^ a granddaughter oE l%iligwank, who ' 
Tfemembeis wdl how she stood on tho tton « 
with alt the vifisgs and wah^od , 

aet fettfa on their Joutii^. | 
the song to other Indians wlio ffefek W\ 
that time; and aU reqaeinhc^ihi * ^ ^ ^ 
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' HIAWATHA S DEATH SONG.’ 


iooie df 
liidr 9ongd«dheRinf 
to it from begittnhil^c 
todiuL TheseiMtf- 
liarities are due 
partly to the aooeats 
of the words when 
used in ordinary 
conversation, the 
pjibway compowr 
not quitenequuling 
his white brother in 
the freedom with 
which he mutilates 
language; but they 
arise moreofren from 
a novel percej^tion 
of melodic relations^ 
and they constifrite 
an imi^rtant factor 
in maki^ the songs 
distinctive — that is, 
different from those 
of any other people. 

I am including in 
the examples given 
herewith the ncmlest 
melody in the entire 
collection, '^Hia- 
watha’s DeathSoitf.” 
It demands a wordof 
explanation. Some 


The wprds mean . " The ship sails away of the legend<« of the Ojibways have been made 

in which 1 embm-k to meet the chief, the known to all the world through Longfellow’s 


greatL woman-chief’s son. I shall return in 
the smp when the ship sails back ’ 

Most Ojibway melc^ies aic short, coOfmed 
to what the theorist calls the simple period, 
which is sometimes of the white man’s con 
ventional eight measures, but quite as often 
of six, and not rarely of ten. There are 
seldom words enough in a song to fill out 
the shortest melody without repetition, and 
in very many songs the singer, rather than 
tepeat the same words over and over, fills 
out the line with meaningless syllables. The 
fiivourite syllables for this purpose are 
heyah,” and they may occur after 
the s^gufrlcant words, or before them in the 
numoer of an introduction ; and in some 
instances the significant line is actually mter- 
irupted to bring them in for the evident sake 
of preserving the rhythm of the melody. 

The songs have rhythmic peculiarities that 
are sometlmea disturbing at first to the white 
tnan, as, for example^ the alternation of 3-4 
a|id 4r4 daie in Bark Canoe," and the 
frequent appearance of 5-4 measuces. In- 
deed, the 5-4 il^ytbm ia a fovouiite Of tfan^ 


poem, "The Song of Hiawatha." In the 
Indian play based on the same legends, and 
performed by Indians only, this death-song is 
used as the final utterance of the [wophet to 
his people when he departs for 

The islands of the Blessed, 

To the land of the Hereafter. 

For that purpose the word " Hiawatha ” has 
been introduced into the song in jplact of the 
Ojibway name that stood there originally. 

I have harmonized this and other songs, 
partly to interpret them in the same spirit with 
which I seek to express the full meaning 
behind the Ojibway words^and partly to make 
them available for white singers. No words 
of mine can make them appeal if they do 
not win their way by their own strength, and 
I suspect that Aey will always give greater 
delight to those of us who have been m 
fortunate as to hear them on lake and in 
wilderness, their strains, now majestic, now 
imbu^ with pathos and tenderness, appealing 
to us as the yearning cry of Mother Nkture, 
who would c^L us tiack from the artificial hfo 
of the dty to the simple ways of the forest 




A FINAL EXIT. 


By C. C. Andrews. 



ALCONER, as he left the 
bouse, was unquestionably a 
little out of temper. ** At 
Homes," with their crowding, 
their undrinkable tea, and 
banalities of chatter, were 
functions he avoided whenever possible; 
certainly he would never have attended this 
one but for the prospect of seeing Monica 
Thorold. He had made so sure of doing so 
that her non-appearance was in itself suffi- 
cient to ruffle his humour. And the fact 
that he had found himself abandoned to the 
jejune and ejaculatory conversatiorf of his 
hostess’s seventeen-year-old daughter had 
not lessened his irritation. The knowledge 
that Mrs. Trenchard was distinctly of the 
old school, looking frankly askance upon the 
social reception and advancement of men of 
his profession, and that her circle plainly 
shared her views, was not even partially 
soothing. A man in whom vanity is naturally 
active and sensitive does not take the smallest 
slight easily at any time ; still less when — as 
was his case — he has made a prodigious hit, 
and scored, as Press and public united to 
declare, the theatrical triumph of the year. 
That little Minnie Trenchard had looked 
and spoken with the innocently-crude admira- 
tion of her years — or her lack of them — had 
made no difference. His taste for bread 
and butter, if he had ever possessed it, had 
evaporated long ago. In the act of stepping 
into bis waiting motor he checked himself 
Perhaps the clear, crisp coldness of the 
December evening tempted him, or it may 
have been that he designed to get rid of the 
galling sense of irritation which it annoyed 
him tp foel< * 

at 'the theatre at the usual time," he 
ordercK) Ms man, curtly. ** I shall walk." 

He walked, getting over the ground easily 
with > his long, swinpng stride ; the exercise 
was one he was fond of. Many heads were 
turned to Jook after him. Since his great 
bit the iUiAt^ed weeklies, photographers’ 
windov^' and (ncture post-cards had com-^ 
bined to mihe.-bia fiiir, handsome, finely-cut 
face a tndi^ thing; certainly his 
pbysica) bad been no inconskte^ 

abfefit^ itilits Falconer, gaaiM 

8tr|i%fat him With steady, abatnMSt^^ 
em as' acutely ^awece of 


his thoughts were otherw^ occppied t 
Monica Thorold loomed laif^ in them th^ 
his own personality. He was dose- to A 
by-lane, almost deserted at that hotur^ 'whies 
would bring him out by a short cuimithis 
a stone’s-throw of the theatre trhejti 
slackened his pace with a sudden selisatiod 
that he was being followed. FootstepS^tM 
footsteps of two-^seemed to have detached 
themselves from the stream of traffic and to 
be close behind him. He half swupg round 
as he turned the corner. The two men were 
a bare arm’s length away, the first, indeed, so 
near that he almost touched him. He was 
quick enough to see the second catch this 
one by the shoulder, drawing him back. 

No,” he said, in a hurried whisper, ** not 
now. Wait -later! IVe changed my mind." 

Falconer had not fiurly halted. As he 
went on, quickening his pac^ he felt that his 
Understanding was simultaneous with his 
recognition of the speaker. Some half-a- 
dozen times in the past month he had seen 
in the stalls this sun-reddened, keen-faced, 
elderiy man with the thick white hair, whose 
evening clothes had sat somehow incon- 
gruously upon his deep-chested, sturdy teure 
— had noted him not only on account of his 
frequent presence, but because of the curious 
intensity with which he seemed to wat(;h not 
so much the performance as himself. More 
than* once, indeed, he had found that he was 
unconsciously playing, not to the audience^ 
but to that one fixed face. The flattery had 
been as welcome as obvious, but all the same 
he had got to wish the man away. As for 
why he had followed him, th^ C»f coUrsM^ 
was plain enough; he had wished, as did 
many more, to make his personal acquaint^ 
ance. His companion he (Falcon^) 
doubt knew ; his face, as he recalled walk 
vaguely familiar, though when hS tikd 
foiled to place it definitely. Mfamd with 
certain sense of amusement-^his uokDOWa 
admirer, jud^g by his sudden witbteWa^ 
was of a bashful turn— was one ot 
that the iotroductiod had not ttked plmA. 
since he was not in a mood to be gfocioqiLv 
But he had practfeaQy foiMttea tlielfixddML 
by the time he taafheq 
entered his dteisiog-i^ffi.^ 
lay Waiting fefr him 
he sal dkjwn befW%em be I 
thank 
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groove — he was really seriously perturbed 
Bw Jdiss llioroIdS absence from the “At 
Horn” be^ intentional? And, if so, was 
^ fit liberty to construe it into a deliberate 
nub Ibi* himself? 

L He aat frowning as he considered it. She 
Wd oertainly been all that was pleasant and 
ipemaiw ^ben she had said she would be 
•Ifaiwj afterwards that -in manner 

if not in actual words-^he had 
to go juther than he had gone yet 
rHid. mlSHte too far and offended her ? She 
of offence ; but, then, she 
until she thought 
mdei^fafrb^ reaUzed the direc- 
Time, he had 


for the posMbaity it a,** 
match more or dia- 
tasteful, 'lliai^berimildbe 
so regarded hardly gaSed 
hts vanity, thin<*jdutmtttf 
though It was; ta^hefi h 

mov^ him Withaseqs^ot 
tolerant amusemeitt. Thi^ 
was no aiguiqgi he said tff ^ 
himself with 
against the uon-bound 
judicesof class. Of coeidfa^ * 
in point of birth be waa 
nothing, but apm from 
the profession and hb 
triumph had placed tdm io 
such a position that ho 
could dcipand and obtiun 
pretty well what figure he ' 
pleased — apart from that t 
he was not a poor man, far 
better off than most pe^e 
suspected Hd would snap 
his fingers at everybody and 
everything if only he were 
sure that the girl cared for 
him well, enough to talre 
him Perhaps be had ncter 
AWAY before realized how tnttdi 

he desired that she shemid 
cart One of the few carping notes struck in 
the choius of praise had aeclared that he was 
utterly a anting in “ temperament,'’ aihl thatwU 
his art was unable to conceal the lack. KCad* 
mg— within limits he was capable of mental 
frankness — he had acknowledged it true 
enough But a month ago he had hardly 
known Monici Now, did she care? Ck 
was It a snub ? He turned to the little hei^) 
of letters, and saw among diem one ia ivk 
handwriting He tore it open. 

Eminently satis&ctory-«-an .efficient salve 
for his irritated feeling and even for hie 
fretted vanity. She was so $orry"-f-whgt 
would he think of her? B t what could ^ 
do in the fkee of an unexnpcted and eyaewg 
aunt and uncle from tie coundy? ; 





Hhis fa^. Ma>ficeii^ to dtt^i her *i««««i't^. ■' pn^JM* :i|||iaijjE^yy<y 

be— (be f)!told-be to the lefMtntd.'-'never^ n iie u< toswa jji Ci rif;>a»’^>H^ 
bjk^tktt 'box with Ledy^Castertoii, whOh;i[fl'' 'the compeny had ttwddT' ^ 'Wlw ' 
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HO doubt }im%^h$ii been so impressed 
by his great scene in the last act that she was 
impatient to see the play again. There were 
a few more phrases dually graceful and 
gracious — altogether it was a charming 
letter. Moreover, there was"" in it a subtle 
something — a delicate note of intimacy, 
familiarity, which nothing she had hitherto 
written to him had possessed. The smile 
that' brightened Falconer’.s lace showed him 
at his handsomest ; in a moment he had 
swung" from one extreme to the other If 
their next meeting furnished the ghost of a 
chance, he said to himself, resolutely, he 
would ask her to marry him. In the act of 
ringing for his dresser he stopped short ; his 
lifted hand fell, as though another hand had 
caught it back. 

Odd that the memory of Marion Rainsford 
should have obtruded itself just then— and 
equally absurd. I'here had been so little in 
the affair — it had formed a mere episode in 
his first provincial tour. 

Of course, the girl was 
a lady and — as the pro- 
fessional vernacular had 
it — as ^^traight” 
as she was pretty 
and clever. 

“ The crowd ” 
had been much 
like other 
crowds ; he was 
fastidious, and 
had found her 
refinement an 
almost greater 
attraction than 
her beauty. As 
to how she came 
to be in a posi- 
tion manifestly 
unsuitable he 
had n^ver in- 
quired very 
closely. He had 
heard vaguely 
family loss^ and 
trouble^it wais ' 

^bably a usual 


to withdraw, and thed. to jiijt 
had shorn herself irildly 
profession in which he was 
pensed, he found, with 
in other circles ; he had followe<i| 
made love to her; she had 
position as understood.^ His deCcateljl^^^}^?- 
hint that the company coupled thejllMi^i^ ‘ 
she had met, to his bewildered : ' 

simple supposition that they had b^itf ' ' 

and so silence the chatter. To throw up ma ’ ^ 
engagement— after the necessary explanation!'",. : 
— had seemed the best way of cutting' the ' . 
knot ; also, as it happened, there w^re otliefr > 
reasons why he was anxious, for a tim^ to 
leave England. Of course, there had been.n 
scene, but he had not expected her to be 
desperate enough to follow him to London. . 
The interview she forced .upon him was as 
unpleasant in his memory as her frantic 
accusations of falsity and desertion had been * ; 
at the time, since, even under provocation, a 
gentleman does not 
, _ strike a woman, and 

that he was sorely , 
voked but partiaft3rex- ' 
cused the blow. 

But it had been . 
effectual;' be\ 
had neither seen 
nor heard pf ber^ 
again; nodOubt 
she was diarrid^ ' . 
long ago. , He -! 
rang the befli:;* , 
slipping Misa' 
Thorold^ letter . . 
into his pocketyrf.; 
and his 

^me “hUiT)^^;;‘;f 
in. ^ 

He had;>^^^ 
to 

entry 

first 'scene 
, wcU‘und«ir>w»i«^^^^ 
, Doing so 

pkijae-''li^ 








MU' m 

im briQiant face^ viTid against 

S f the great fan that she 
ind hSr daik bead— the 
wgs a favourite one with her. The 
dress was pale blue was m itself 
a $ubtte compliment — ^it was his favounte 
With the htterance of his opening 
vrixdi he determined that an opportunity to 
berfhould not be waited for, but 
should be deliberately made to morroi# 

At any ttm^ the knowledge of her prcscnc c 
WOhld have spurred him to play his bcsi^ 
to night he was, he felt, capable of outdoing 
himself.* One cnlic, equally distinguished 
and difficult, somewhat carpingly dt daring 
the [^y which all London was fl(X?king to 
see^in its essence melodrama, had, while 
acknowledging that his treatment- of his part 
was at its climax a wonderful picu of 
realistic acting, hinted that reserved force in 
the earlier scenes was entirely out of place in 
a piece of its kind falconer tonight let 
himself go. When the curtain fell and he 
left the stage it was with the consciousness 
that he had played as he had nevei done 
yet A fellow actor, a middle age d m ui of 
expenenre, looked at him with somecuiiosity 
“ New reading ? ” he asked, dr) ly 
“ Something of the sort, I suppose 
Falconer laughed “ I ike it ? 

‘•JJke it? Splendid, my dear boy 
tgdendid 1 ” declared the other, warml) 
AIiAys felt, to be candid, that your open 
ing pace was a bit too slow Always a 
di^er, though, if it’s set too quick, of a 
collapse before the finish, don’t you know ’ 

“ I sha’n’t collapse,” said falconer, lightly 
The wait between the acts was a long one, 
the next scene being an elaborate “ set ” 
He made the necessary change in his 
costume, dismissed his dresser, and sat down 
heftii^the letters on his table— to examine 
^hem would fill up the interval He had 
gbneed over two or three bills, followed by 
S COUffle of school girlish appeals for his 
and had just, with a shrug, tom 
raetf a carefully sealing waxed packet, 
mHiicutsly containing the inevitable play, 
phesa a awish of silk skirts sounded m the 
the balf-Qpen door The 
ikessiQMippio of the leading lady was the 
|S^-^alcooer tum^ his head as 
ft halHfe'^llad she come to remonstrate 
w jiftEOdiicticn of the new read* 


* 4 mrM 


A? 


atusnm jpeamcHuvi aniicQ amow 

to mep^ from of its moat wSM ind ^ 
popular actremm, she bad takeo the mttjfilm 
that had quite eclipsed hqf own die 
kindest way, but she had a sharp bWlgue'’ 
and temper upon occasion. He rose* 

“Pray come in, Miss Cavendish,^ be 
called 

A laugh came m answer ** Are you sum 
I may ? ” a voice asked, gaily. 

Ihe leap of Falconer’s heart was not 
(juicker than his movement to the door. 
Monica Ihorold, on the threshold as he 
threw It of>cn, met his astonished eyes with 
a sparkle of mirth in her own 

“I suppose I may really enter?” she 
(questioned, lightly, giving him her hand. 

“ And I hope, for the sake of your nerves, 
Ihit you arc kss ama^d than you look 1 ” 
'^Amazed yes But a thousand times 
more honoured,” declared Falconer, gallantly 
— he had always a ready tongue 

“Oh, thats of course I” She laughed 
again, advancing a little, a radiant figure in 
her qialebluc dress, her long, ermine4ined 
cloak hinging from her shoulders, jewels 
shining alxiut her throat and in her hair, 
falconer had never found her so beautiful or 
admired her so intensely, he had no taste 
for simplic ity and charms unadorned “ Do 
you wonder how 1 got here? Or can you 
guess ? ” 

“ Miss C avendish, jierhaps " he begaa 

“ f xactly She is so charming, isn’t she ? 

1 think her absolutely delightful ■ So refresh- 
ing after the dreadfully stereotyped women 
one meets ^Ve arc quite friends, you know 
— I’m afraid I have bored her dreadfully 
since we were introduced, though she is too 
kind to say so Yes — Miss Oavendish. t 
have always longed to go behind the scenes, 
and to night I sent her a note saytpg that I 
intended to invade the unknown regiona and 
come to her dressing room after the first act. 
But her husband was there , he seemed to 
have something to tell her — I was afraid of 
b( mg in the way So, not choosing to have 
my trouble for nothing, 1 extended my m- 
vc stigdtions, as you see,” 

“ You knew this was my room ?” 

“ Nci An official person (who seemed to 
wonder where upon earth I had dropped 
from) told me.” She maved farther into the 
room, glancing about her. “ I suppose this 
15 a little bit improper, isn’t it ? 1 fed as if 
It ought to be.” 

I tear Lady Gertrude would think sa** 
l^Hoiher? Ohf^yes, And figure^ if yon 
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from the country. I have left Lady Casterton 
trying to make up her mind what I shall take 
it into my head to do next. Really, Tin 
afraid Tm a little bit disappointed, you 
know.'’ 

“ Disappointed ? ” 

In all this." She wavpd her great white 
fan illustratively. ‘‘I don’t know what I 
expected, but something distinctively less 
comfortable and conventional 1 )on’t forget 
that 1 am by way of scribbling a little. How 
do you know 1 didn’t design to work you up 
into an article ? ” 

“ I wish I could believe you thought me 
worth the trouble." 

“What, you, whose ret ccncc is the despair 
of the interviewers?" She laughtil hci airy, 
indolent laugh again, letting the fan fall. 
“Is that a play? How delightful 

“ I’m afraid so. And probably the reverse 
of delightful " 

“That ''means you have not rtad it 
Rather merciless to eondciiin the unlucky 
dramatist first, don’t you think ? ” Her lone 
changed. “By the way, I hope you got my 
note ? I had quite meant to be .it 
Mrs. 'Irene hard’s. 1 was so sorry’ 

And you, I suppose, were angry 
Were you ?” 

She was tall, but he was the taller, 
she looked up at him The glance, 
the little gesture that went with it, 
made Falconer’s heart beat suddenly 
high ; there was more in her lifted 
dark eyes than she had ever suflered 
him to read there yet. She wns 
a woman, proud by nature, by 
training used to holding herself 
well in hand, but she loved the 
man, and at the moment betrayed 
it as simply as the most unso 
phisticated girl could ha\e 
done. With the quicken 
xng of his heart came a re 
solution as swift — why 
should he wait for the 
making of a possible chance 
tomorrow when here was 
one ready to his hand ? 

The fact that time and 
place were unconventional 
would appeal to her rather 
than not; he was cool 
enough to retfieihbttr that. 

He caught her glov^ hand. 

sfish I thought — I 
.Wiall I dared hope^that 
^ i had the right to l^ kngi^r’ 

' He pa\|[s«dL.iat her quick, 


involuntary moyemAit >Kad lif 

predpitate-’-afool? But ifaem 

in lier face^ and she did lattMtar* Eer 

hand. “Monica, is it possible 

day — you will give it me^" 

“ I think so," she answered, sofUy. 

Her brilliant eyes were-softas she looked 
at him now; she was almost pale; hpr lips 
trembled a little. The last halfa-dozra 
years had brought her at least as many 
suitors, but not one who had moved her. 
She had not expected his avowal, ttas, in- 
deed, V[uttG unconscious of the self-betrayal 
that had lieen its occasion, but she did not 
resent being thus taken by surprise — perhaps 
in her heart rejoiced at it. Neither, perhaps, 
had she deemed him capable of tfrords so 
passionate, spoken in a manner so ardent as 
those to which she listened now. It may 
ha\e been that Falconer wondered at himself 
as he uttered them — self forgetfulness was a 
thing liardly possible to him at any time If 
ever a man’s star soared ascendant it was his, 
he thought, exultantly. To win a woman 
who loved him was nothing — the veriest fool 
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‘ Si 

mbity luiv It iVwt Monica, not he, who 
firtt hem Kiss Cavendish's approach out 
aide. She snatchfd up her fan and hurried 
to the door, throwing a ** To morrow ” over 
her^ shoulder a» she went Following, 
Falconer was only in time to catch a vanish 
ing glimpse of her blue dress at the end of 
the corridor. Meeting the actress's fine eyes 
he read and rather resented their surprise 
“I thought Miss Ihorold had gone back 
to her box,” she said • 

‘‘Miss Ihorold was so gradoiis as to 
honour me,” answered Falconer, lightly 
“ 1 see I had not supposed jou so 
mtiniatdl” she commented, with a touch of 
dryness 

“No?” He found he was lestnting the 
tone as much as the glance Monica had 
not tied his tongue, he leflectecl would not 
wish to tie it , there w is no reason wh> he 
should not announee now what would be 
public property to mo? row And he was 
keenly desiiuus of giving his triumph voice 
“ Ihen perhaps I shall surprise >ou if 1 <isk 
for your congratulations ? ” he said, smiling 
“ You are engaged to her ^ ” site c ried 
“ I have that honour ” 

“ It happened just now > ” 

“ Lxactly I have your good wisht s ^ ” 
“Of course” Miss Cavendish lecovtied 
herself and her naluial pleasant eoidi.ility 
“ My best good wishes,” she said, smiling 
“ You are a lucky man in all wa>s, it seems ' 

^ “ 1 consider myself more than lucky ” 

“ You have reason Is it a secret ? ” 

“Not at all I am to see Mr Ihoiold 
and Lady Gertrude to morrow ” 

“ I wish you well through the interview ” 

*1 he band was playing the last bars of the 
interlude, they were both in the scene as 
the curtain rose on the second act , they 
spoke as^they went “ By the way, you set 
tbQ pace rather fast to-night ” 

“ Not to your inconvenience, I hope ? ” 

“ No , I didn’t mind once I haci caught 
It. But don’t overdo it, and forget to save 
yourself for the last act ” 

“NA fear of that I’m on my mettle 
tcMn^t 1 I'll make the running and be in 
ajt the death,” Falconer answered, gaily 
He wall aa good as his word, easily, in 
evifoUy, for if he had been on his mettle 
befote be was doubly so now. Monica 
TKorpld, oblivious of her companion, kindling 
an^ glowing as she watched, merely echoed, 
in an idtenslfied degree, the moc^ of the 
packad house-^ves lib creation of 


the character whieh had made him fogiovta 
at a stroke had be carried hb audience wHh 
him so entirely or moved it to an enthnriaam 
so complete I'he recalls bioke the record ; 
the cbeenng burst out again and again) 
Lady Casterton, a calm iierson, staied as she 
saw the girl at her side take the cluster of 
roses from her corsage and fling them down 
upon the stage Monica did not see her 
friend's look of wonder , Falconer’s eyes met 
hers as he took up the flowers and thecurtam 
came down once more. They were still in 
his hand when, as quickly as might be, he 
went to his dressing room Iheir interview 
h id terminated too abruptly to please him, 
and the exact tune at which he was to see 
lur father to moriuw had been left unsettled. 
\ nuU making the necessary suggestions and 
asking for a leply early in the morning could 
be taken to hei box during the tet act. 
Outside the door Miss Cavendish’s husband, 
evidently waiting, checked him « 

“ T m just off,” he began — “ 1 have an 
appointment But 1 thought I must wait, 

1 alconer, to < ongratulate “you ” 

“ ( ongratulale me?’ I'or the moment 
lakonei honestly misunderstood “Oh — 
thanks — yes it does seem going rather extra 
well tonight House in good cue, I sup* 
pose/ he said, carelessly 

“Oh, the show*' qried the other. “My 
dear fellow, I dont mean that,” he said, with 
a laugh “ 1 act is, 1 haven’t been in front. 
Y(^u know what women are when there^s 
any (lucslion of a marriage My wife seized 
the first chance to tell me of your engage- 
ment to Miss ihorold Best congratulations 
- if It s a fa< t, as I suppose it is ” 

“Very mueh a fact, I'm proud to say. 
Thanks, old man,” said halconer 

I he other nodded, going off down the 
coindoi, and he turned into the room, to 
check himself, halfway across it, )yith an 
irrepressible exclamation as he let the roses 
fall Under the full glare of the^ electric 
light, his whole aspect, expression, attitude 
lit once singularly attentive and singularly 
composed, there faced him the sunburnt, 
elderly man with the sturdy figure and the 
thick white hair who had follow^ and almost 
at costed him on his way to the theatre. As 
he halted, with a sense of disconcertment so 
strange that he wondered at it, swift as it was, 
the other spoke, withdrawing a pace. 

I surprise you, Mr Falconer,” he said, 
calmly. 

“ Why— er- -yes ,, I — I thought the room 
was empty.” 

** Prrasely. Pcihaps my intrusion- 
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'‘My dear sir^ not M alU"^ eididnied 
Falconer. For the nu>m^ be haA etam- 
meled, so strong; was that odd fedihg ; now 
be recovered himself easQy and eraceAilly. 
His manner \m% he knew, one of his most 
valuable and 
attractive 
assets; he had 
cultivated it as 
assiduously as 
any other part 
of bis art, and 
just now he 
was in his best 
mood and 
humour. ‘‘Not 
at all,” he said, 
pleasantly. “ 1 
am entirely at 
your service — 
as I should 
have been, I 
assure you, 
earlier in the 
evening,” 

“You knew 
that I followed 
you ? 

“I observed 
It — yes — and 
for a moment 
was in some 
doubt as to 
whether I 
should or 
should not 
speak.” He 

smiled “ 1 may add that your appear 
ance is almost as ^\ell kno^n to me 
as mine can be to you. 1 have a gor>d 
memory for faces, and you have 
honoui^ us, 1 think, with more than 
one visit since the run of the piece began ” 

“ With several I had Jong been curious 
to see ^ou Having done so once, 1 was 
more than interested in doing so again.” 

‘‘Uncommonly good of you to say so 
Pray sit down. You won’t think me dis 
courteous for mentioniirg that, with the best 
will in the world, I can only give you a 
hmited timw? By the way, I have been 
puzduig my^f as to who our mutual friend 
may be. in spite of my good memory for 
Cmm, 1 tnsAigtkhis is lamiliar, recollect 
bisnaiA^^ ^ \ * 

per^ Falconer 
sb as myself* There 
.ns/ortilb^ toj&id, 




Awftiily kmA^l 
murm^ibd^j 
“Not^at . _ _ 
are a most _ 

“ May I add thai^ the^do^ 

just now* I ‘ 
avoid ow^tbearfaigf 
you are even more so' 
/ than I had supposed 

you ? 1 have seenlMiwi 
Thonrfd. I had 
heard her name 
associated with 
yours^ and was 
curious in con- 

n uence. But 
id \iot sup- 
pose, before to- 
night, that you 
would be sucp 
cessful in your 
suit to her. . . . 
A play, 1 think? 
Sent for your 
reading, arid in 
hope of your 
acceptance, pf 
course ? ” 

He had taken 
no notice of the 
offered chair, 
and had not, 
beyond his first 
step of with* 
drawal, ^rred 
hand or, foo^ 
Now, as be 
moved to the 
table, |[bndng 
down at (be 
parcelofMISi>e% 
which VLotijfs$f 

had looked, Falconer’s involuntary setisatipn^ 
of anno>ancc at the mention of her name"*{ 
subsided into one of amusement The 
unpolished as his manner wa% certainbiil^ 

■ - Tile'' 


* I SUK1*RISI> \OU MR FA1CONER,' 
HK SAIM 


not mean to be offensive; to 
curiosity would most likely be at j 

easiest and quickest way of getting JW 
him He followed < 

“A play, without doubt,” he 4a2iL 
laugh. “ I should be afraid tb tsky 
many efforts of the ambitious - - 

playwright I have been 
last few weeks. It may 
credit that 1 have absd 
iwM^'And, however the otNfS^ 
ftem, Mre oKu m ' 


.V d, 1i * J* 







. - - ,wu 

ashamed 


- 'i or buDet— one i^cmicd away by a 
bte aa the curtain blls. was-^was provoked^ does na'exc^-%%^ 

I acknowledge that, fully ackndwte^;^ > 


. , d >ome preparation of prussic 

tW^ from which I shall 
■ ^^eseitriy—is, perhaps, the favourite, 
iDL one especially lurid effort I 
'^'4t)^fnbto strychnine after effective tetanic 
^‘^^vplsions* That is one of the drawbacks 
^at}i<^ed to making a hit in a certain direc- 
^llon; you are supposed capable of doing 
' nothing else. I am doomed to die on the 
Stiige, u appears.” 

« By your own hand, of course ? ” 

^‘Oh, yes — that*s essential. From the 
froiit, it seems, a murder is not half such good 
^ business as a suicide.” 

He laughed again as he carelessly fluttered 
,the leaves of the manuscript and threw it 
down. Watching him, his visitor once more 
' drew a step back. 

*‘You have a large hand, Mr. Falconer,” 
he observed,' deliberately. “Clenched, it 
most be heavy ! ” 

There was more in the words than their 
blunt frrelevance ; a subtle something in 
their tone turned them into an insult as gross 
as a blow in the face. Falconer, with his 
Start and stare, crimsoned as though he had 
received one. Instinctively he raised his 
lumd, and in a flash the other caught the 
^wr«t 

**']f[arion Rainsford is my daughter!” he 
>aid. 

Falconer’s released hand dropped to his 
side. In the moment of dead silence 
Mlowed it seemed to him that the air of^he 
ibim grew colder. 

' '^Marion Rainsford is my daughter,” the 
.repeated. “ I desire—as I have done 
years— toy express my sense of the 
;^‘th .which you took your farewell of 
say again — your clenched hand must 

itl^ 

stood motionless in a bewilder- 
fhot futy and cold dismay. That 
j should have happened now 1 Good 
;^,it'reached her ears, how might 
Monica? And there were her 
did the man want or intend ? 



have always deeply regretted it, aa t It^ 
that — that your daughter misunderstood tw. 
my — my ideas, my intentions. But M/me 
entreat you to believe that— that bs^^o^^Uv 
mere flirtation ” * ’ * . 

“Quite unnecessary. 1 am aware that 
you broke her heart with all possible prp^ 
pricty,” 

“ She— misunderstood,” Falconer lepcstted. 
That he should stand as he did 8tap4 
stumbling through these banal excuses^- ih^ 
furiated him ; but the man must somdtoW be . 
conciliated, quieted, though at the expense; 
of his own humiliation. Was it a question 
of money — of money’s equivalent ? ' He 
caught at that. “ If 1 can in any way do 
anything — if it lies in my power to assist 
your daughter in her profession ** 

“ My daughter is in an institute for the 
insane, Mr. Falconer. And she will remain 
there, a hopeless lunatic, until the day she 
dies. For which, in addition to the blow 
you struck her, I tender you my thanks. 
You might have played your game with many 
women, doubtlc.s.s, and done little harm ; tny 
girl was made of more delicate stuff She 
recovered from the illness — physically— 
which followed your desertion as she is now, 
and so she will remain. It may flatter your 
vanity to know that she has not, even in her 
present slate, forgotten you — she is usually 
quiet and happy when allowed to wear the 
wedding-dress in which she expects to mat^ 
you. But there are other times when she ts 
terrified and tries to hide, fearing as you 
struck her once you may, when you ^Oinej! 
strike her again. She clung round 'my neck 
yesterday, begging me to save her from that, 
and to tell you not to be an^. . , * There 
have been times when 1 have been very 
impatient for to-day,” 

Rainsford’s voice had not once risen above 
its monotonously level tone or fallen beneath ^ 
it, but no change could have carried with it 


quite the same relentless weight. Once more 

it seemed to Falconer that the air of the. 

1 'desperate ^ort to pull himselfhr room grew colder. But he waa recovering 
lao^t words he could stammer himself now. After all, what, at wofst,^ CDii||d^, 

;,^weri^ the. n^ do? It was .only his^devBish^ 

composgre chat had for/ the 



his .nerves mlde a 
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“ J am shocked,” he b^n, xhe^ressibljr 
shocked at what you tell me» I will say no 
more, since I fear you will credit no expres- 
sions of sorrow or self-reproach from me. I 
will not even suggest that 1 cannot be justly 
held responsible for your daughter’s sad state. 
But suffer me to add that if you are— pardon 

me — poor, and will allow me to offer ” 

“ Nothing 1 You will pay your debt, Mr. 
Falconer, but not in that com.” 

“ You mean, of course, that >ou will tell 
this story to Miss Thorold. Well, it will 
distress her ; it may cause a breach between 
us; but I must remind \ou that she is a 
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woman of the world, and that being so 
she 

I have no idea of troubling Miss 
Tbowld." 

“Then, jrfisil do^u mean? Why did 
you follow me to-nigbt? I must tell you, 
Mr, R^nsfor^ to smak plainly, that I am 
not to bn tenorued qr bullied. Who was 

jSb matt wjth-ybu, and why ” 

^ .He stemed — stepped deiyL A* he 


fell bock a pace Rainsfovd od^anci^d ftr 
towards him. ^ " s 

^^Your memory for ftties has attettoA 
itself, I think, Mr. Falconer,” be saH 
quietly. 

Falconer caught at the*table edge, with a 
fallen, livid face ; his eyes fixed in a haggard 
stare. 

I see you remember. A prominent police<« 
officer’s face is generally fairly familiar, &ough 
less so, no doubt, than a popular actor’s.” 

falconer’s eyes shifted to where Monica 
1'horuid’s fallen roses made a spot of pink 
upon ihe carpet— there was no other change 
in him. Ramsford went on. 

“When my girl came to me,” 
he said, with the same absolute, 
deliberate composure, “ frantic, 
bearing the mark of that 
blow of yours, I should, had 
1 obeyed my first impulse, 
have flogged and flung you 
into the gutter, satisfying 
myself with that poor re- 
\enge as best I might. But 
I did not obey it ; I have 
always been patient. 1 
waited Longer than I had 
thought to do — much 
lunger, a poor man is 
handicapped in many ways, 
'there is a secret in most 
lives, we are told — 1 re- 
solved to find yours. When 
I began to wonder what 
had been your reas&n for 
quitting England when you 
broke with Marion does not 
matter, or why — perhaps I 
was curious as to what had 
been the source of the 
money I had discovered 
you to possess — 1 did 
begin And I know.” 

Falconer’s chest rose with a great 
gasp of breath ; he shivered as though 
the room were very cold. 

“'i'herc is no need to go into 
details — you must remember, as I 
have gathered them all. Your fraud 
and forgery were cleverly executed; you 
covered your traces with conspnimate 
cunning. I can hardly wonder ekbef 
»that no suspicion fell upon you or that 
an innocent man nearly sufficed in ywx 
place. When he escapcKl and the 
thing appeared forgotten, I suppose-' 
thought yourself safe in retuinjng, as, MC fbr 
^ me, you would haviq Jismv f 
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criminals, you left one weak spot, and I found 
it The case against you is absolutely com 
plete — your conviction a certainty, there is 
no possible loophcje of escape for you once 
the warrant for your arrest is executed And 
— were it m my power to grant it, which it is 
not — you had better Mr Hlconcr, whimper 
to wind or hie for mercy than to me > ” 
Falconer made a stumbling step forward 
and back again There was no change in 
his haggard stare 

“It would have been executed witien I 
followed you this evening, but tint the icka 
of this interview occurred to me ind of 
something more I gave the officer Iiis 
mstructidns in accordance he is waiting 
within sight of the stage door You will be 
arrested as >ou leave the the itre if ) ou^clcc t 
to leave it ” 

r there was a siltnu I.Uconei dropped 
into achiir Rainsfoid diew ipicc neirti 
“ I chanced to think ot Mihs 1 hoi old, and 
the possibility, at least, of her alt k hint nt to 
>oii It occurred to mt tint! might spin 
her, in part I he whok story of jour degri 
dation and disgrace will be public piopcrty 
to morrow if you leave thi the itie 

falconer's lips shqicd i soundless rjiicsiion 
Rainsford drew a liny box from in inner 
pocket, took something fioni it, ind put it 
down upon the table a little, gn^cnish ]>tllct 
“ You understand ^ he asked 

Falconet nodded His face was tlu colour 
of cla^ Kainsfoid sniikd 

“I was a tiavclkr in my >oung di>s ' he 
said, quietly, “and pcneti ited into nuny 
wild and savage places, from which it night 
have been wc 11 to posse ss sue h a means of 
— escape Possibly I should not liivc 
thought of It but for your gieat death sc cnc 
upon the stage It suggested substitution 
You follow me ? ” 

Falconer made a gesture 
“It IS quick and quite painless, and it 
leaves no tiace Nothing is commoner th m 
sudden heart failure, as we all know ^ ou 
know what must happen if you leave the 
theatre. In youi pUc c, T think 1 should not 
leave it#^' 

He went out Falconer’s face fixed again 
into Its liaggard stare , he sat looking always 
looking — at the little pellet upon the table 
He had not stirred when presently footsteps * 
sounded outside, and he staggered to his 
feet, closing his hand upon it as his dresser 
came in. 

“ The gentleman said he bad particular ^ 
business with you, end that you would 
tin^whe m ^y o u for me/' he said, 
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huniedly “ I didn’t dare wait any longer- - 
the curtain will go up in a moment now.” 

“ I am ready, said falconer 
He went out, pausing in the corridor before 
a great mirror His was always a pale, im 
passive face , there was little diference in it , 
ins heart was beating almost normally again , 
his h incl, IS fui in instant he slipped it into 
his wustcoU porket, \v\s nearly steady A 
phycr who Ind utterly lost the game had 
best tike his defcit quietly , a man absolutely 
trap|)td w is a fool to struggle A way of 
csnpt fiom hoiror, degradation, disgrace 
iinsptik ible h'ld been provided for him , he 
w is dully thankful for it he would take it 
piescntly It was a vague relief that 
Monica would never know , had he* been 
ibk to endure all else., her scorn would have 
been unbearable But though she had no 
existence he would rather die a score of 
dc aths than fact the arrest, the felon’s dock, 
the tnal, conviction, and punishment all 
that awaited him if he left the theatre As 
ioi i moment he halted in the wings, merhani 
c lily waitingforhisc ue, afcllow actor accosted 
him 

“ You look a bit done up, falconer , but, 
by Jove, >ou\L knocked em tonight*” he 
Slid, ( ordi ill) “ By the way, best congratu 
tidiis 1 01 good all round luck you take 
some beating * 

“ Hanks VC you’re right,” siid 
] ilconci 

“ Rilhcr * Here comes your c ue T say, 
wc shill see it in the f ishionable intelligence, 

I sup|)osc, ch ^ 

‘ I here will be something in the papers 
to morrow,’ said J ale oner 

He answeicd his cue, and was on the 
stage I he words of his part, he found, 
e imc to his lips c]uite easily, moreover, he 
was presently awjire that he was playing ^his 
last act as he had never played it before 
But he seemed to stind at an incalculable 
distance , w itc lung himself Oftce he glanced 
up at the Ic ft hand box on the first tiei and 
saw a ripl, eager face shining out of the 
gloom I hat was at the end, when, but for 
himself the stage was empty, and the whole 
house hung tense and breathless, waiting for 
the. fimous death scene He laughed as he 
felt for the little pellet — when one thought of 
It, It was really funny Funnier still to think 
of what would be in the papers tomorrow 
Somewhere in the audience an hysterical 
girl laughed shrilly, overwrought, as he lifted 
his hand to his moqth 
He reeled against n table, panting, gasping , 
his irfmiffaihnriT^T tore at to throat Go^ 
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what had he done ? Fool, idiot, madman — 
this was death ! Disgrace, dislionour, degra- 
dation, what were they all weighed against 
life -life? He swung in a vast fiery wheel ; 
a giant grip clutched and crushed him ; he 
struggled to 
scream as he 
writhed and 
fought, striving 
to drag it away 
-- life, life — 
only life ! 

Th,e fiery 
wheel burst 
asunder ; its 
humming frag- 
ments spun 
away into a 
great blackness 
— the whole 
world hcavc'd 
upward, rocked 
and crashed 
together. He 
dropped, and 
the curtain 
fell. 

I'he curtain 
fell, and the 
theatre rang 
with applause, 
in response 
to which the 
favourite actor 
— “with a true 
respect for art 
we would we 
could see 
imitated,” the critics had 
declared — always consistently 
declined to ap|X‘ar. The 
general opinion was that ^hc 
great death scene was a finer effort than ever ; 
though two orthree women, looking pale and 
perturbed as they struggledjnto their wraps, 
complained that the new style of playing it 
was quite too realistic — absolutely it had 
frightened them. Monica Thorold was not 
pale. Her brilliant face w'ore a flush of 
delight as she turned to her companion. 

“ Magniflcent, wasn’t it ? ” she said. “ He 
has surpassed hitnself to-night. I wonder 
wh^ he altered the reading of the last act so 
entirely? 1 must a^k. fiut it was awfully 
eflective« By the way, dear — I dare say you 


won’t be surprised -I am going to marry 
him.” 

'fhe theatre was still ringing with cheers 
and hand-clappings as l^insford made his 
way out into the air — he had scarcely waited 
for the curtain to go 
down. He stopped as 
he reached the comer 
from which he could 
sec the stage d(K)r and 
the motor waiting 
before it- he was feel- 
ing a little 
sick. As he 
did so a man, 
in ifie dress 
of a commis- 
sionaire, came 
darting by, al- 
most striking 
against his 
shoulder. In 
the lamplight 
his face 
showed white 
and scared, as 
he rushed up 
to a policeman 
standing on 
the kerb. 

“A doctor!” 
ho cried. 
“Where is 
the nearest? 
Quick ! ** 

The con- 
stable, stolid 
and self - pos- 
sessed, pointed 
silently — the 
other ran, 
Kainsford had 
recovered him- 
self now ; he sauntered across towards an 
adjacent narrow turning. As he reached it 
a figure emerged from the shadow, and lie 
spoke without turning his head. 

“I don’t think you will be wanted,” he 
said. “ I fancy our man has — ^got avray.” 

“ Got away 1 ” the officer ejaci^tcd. “ But, 
sir,” he protested, “ his motor is waiting, and 
1 and my man have not, for the last hour, 
taken our eyes off the door. Unless there is 

another exit from the stage ” 

“There was one other,” said Rainsford, 
quietly. 




Hy Akthur '1\ Dolmnc;. 


('1 1^N('IC,” said IWi ssor 
Huxley, “is frcciiicntly on 
llu- brink of some ^reat 
truth, but it is left to (‘hanre 
to clispersi' the vapours which 
obscure it.’’ How true this 
is was never so well eveinplified as at the 
outset of the twentieth century. We are 
actually hovering on the very margin of the 
promised land, so that many who are not 
seers, in the metaphysical sense, may pierce 
the mist Today in ICurope and North 
America, in chemistry, m hitdogy, in [ihysics, 
in a.stronomy, in g(‘ology, a thousand eagei 
brains are at work and a numljer of interesting 
problems are almost .soIv(*d, In the present 
article we will attempt to touch the most 
important subjects of mtelleetu.il lesearch ' 
to for^ishadow^ a few of the inventions or 
innovations, now dimly seen, which the next 
few years will bring forth. 

A problem which has been engaging the 
wits of practical philosophers for the 
last quarter of a century concerns the 
utilization of solar heat. Nothing is more 
important to the world than the supply of 
heat fori economic and industrial purfioses. 
Science nas learnt to prevent the dissipation 
of cold, and ice has long been jirodiiced, 
with little trouble, in the heart of the 
Tropics. But the conservation of caloric 
has so far baffled the inventor, although he 
sees the evil day approaching when it will 
be of thb utmost moment to the inhabitants 
of this plailft. A.S Stephenson said, it is 
really the sun which drives all our engines, 
though at second-hand, for what is c^al but 
stored sun-power? According to the late 
Professor I^angley, from every square yard 
of earth exposed perpendicularly to the sun’s 
rays . there could be derived more than one 
horse-power. Thus in less than the area of 
London the noontide heat is sufficient on a 
moderately sunny drive .all the steam* 


engines in the world. One of the first to put 
this itlea U) prac'tical test was M. Mouchot, 
who consiriK ted a solar engine, looking like 
a gigantic inverted umbrella. The parabolic 
retiector cone en I rated the heat on a boiler in 
the focus, and drove a steam-engine with it. 
Ml. ICnesson invented an impro\«;d form, but 
the difficulty hitherto has been to lessen the 
cost of utili/.ing tlu' heat. 

“ I hope some day,” di'claicd Mr. Tesla, 
“with an apparatus I have invented so to 
harness the rays of the sim that that body 
w.ll o[)erate e\cry machine in our factorieSi 
puipel i‘verv train and carriage in our streets, 
and do all the rooking in our homes, as well 
as furnish all the light that man may need by 
night as w’cll as liy day. It will, in short, 
replac e all wood and coal as a producer of 
motive ])ower and heat and electric-lighting.” 
His idea is sjinjile enough, ronsi.sting, as it 
does, of concentrating the heat of the sun on 
a focal })oint by a series of mirrors and 
magnifying glasses, and the great heat so 
produced is directed upon a glass cylinder 
tilled with water. This latter is chemically 
prepared, so that it rapidly eyapo- 
rates into steam. The steam is made 
to operate a steam-engine, w'hich, in turn, 
generatc^s electricity. This electricity is 
rec'cived by storage batteries, and a vast 
and cheap supply is generated for all 
purposes. With thousands of these sun- 
stations (lotted about here and there, the 
whole industrial problem would seem to be 
sejived for mankind. 

In the invention described by Professor 
Tesla the steam from the solar generator 
passes to a steam cylinder and works the 
piston which connects with the air-pump, 
which, being of smaller diameter than the 
steam cylinder, pum^s air into a reservoir 
at considerably higher pressure than steam. 
The dynamo is worked by a small engine, 
which I 
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the reservoir. The dilliciiUy at piestMit is the 
great cost of storing the batteries and keeping 
them stored ; but this we shall discuss later. 
Professor Berthelot has spoken of ele('triciry 
generated by the perpetual mobility 
of the ocean. If we could thus 
deiive a cheap source of electriiity 
for heating and mechanical jjower, 
the problem would be solved, but 
most men of science believe that 
it is to the sun and sun>power that 
mankind must look in^the future. 

Sir William Siemens has estimated 
the solar effective temperature at 
not less than three thousand degrees 
centigrade, a rich bank on whic'h 
England may draw when her pre- 
sent coal supply is exhausted. “Who- 
ever finds the way to make industri- 
ally useful the vast sun-power now 
wasted on the deserts of North 
Africa or the shores of the Red 
Sea will effect a greater change in 
men’s affairs than any conqueror 
in history has done.” 

Another interesting scheme of 
I'esla’s is artificial daylight, which 
he claims to have perfected. It 
consists of glass balls, without wires 
of any kind, giving^orth a brilliant 
but not glaring' li^t, ^nd perfectly 
harmless to handle. Without specu- 
lating on -the seerdt of this dis- 
covery, it may be said* that several 
• ifew artidtial illnvhipants are doubt* 

' less impending'^ Ate jAboratorieS a pu«b obi 


Science is ex- ^ 
pectantly awaiting 
the discovery m 
greater deposits of 
radium than have 
yet been vouch- 
safed to the man^ 
seekers after this 
astonishing sub- 
stance. In a recent 
number of 
Figaro M. Des 
Lauriers, a friend 
of the late Pro- 
fessor ^Curie, 
declares his belief 
in the impending 
apparition in some 
obscure mine of a 
glittering store- 
AiibHiBN. house of radium 

sufficient to revolu- 
tionize the whole attitude of .science towards 
this, the greatest marvel of the twentieth 
century. 

“'Jo some humble miner, working with 
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pick and shovel for his daily bread, may be 
reserved a discovery of the utmost moment 
to mankind. The possibilities of radium are 
immense ; at present we can only dimly 
guess at one-tenth of what it can do.’' 

On this, however, English men of science 
are inclined to take a conservative view. Sir 
William Ramsay, for instance, writes to me 
to say that ** Radium is always associated 
with uranium , there are a good many 
deposits of pitc'hhlende, the 01c of uianium , 
but, although the latter is used for colouring 
glass and china, there is i;o great ckmand for 
it. And it would hardly i>ay to work ovei 
for radium without being able to dispose 
profitablly of the uranium o\idc‘. Hence 
the high pric^e of radium If a great demand 
were to rise for uranium, the cost of wdium 
would be much reduced ” 

In Jus Biitish VsscH Mtion addtess in 1898 
Sir William Oookes pointed out tlie tendency 
of the earth’s population to outstiip 
pioduction of wheat. “Starvation,” he said, 
“may be aveitcd through the laboiatoiy 
Before we are in the grip of actual dearth 
the chemist 
step in 

thi 

He 


At present one million tons of nitrate of soda 
are annually exported from Chili, at from iSIty 
to sixty pounds per ton. Twenty million 
tons arc far less than is required; and all 
this may readily he extracted from the air 
in the neighbourhood of London alone. 

Never, doubtless, m the century and a 
quarter of aeronautics has so much activity 
been shown as now'. Although baffled by 
the ballcxm and puzzled by the aeroplane, 
mankind seems finally resolved to navigate 
the air, and the means by which it may attain 
this end appear to day reasonably clear The 
latest foini of airship, designed by Mr. 
Ldwaid Applin, combines many of the 
advantages of M Santos- Dumont’s and the 
Messes. Phillips’s invention, and the only point 
now to be determined is to what degree the 
an ships of the nest twelvemonth can be 
depended upon toi piactical lot oniotion. 

C'lvil engineers view with intense interest 
lh(‘ new movement for special motor roads to 
hi* (onstiueted between various points m the 
kingdom, and enteitain no doubt whatever 
that viatory trafhc will become completely 

revolutionized 
within en- 
suing 

IS 

is theroad- 


the fixation of 
atmospheric 
nitrogen, there 
fore, is one of 
the gre*at dis- 
coveries await- 
ing the inge- 
nuity of the 
chemists. Its 
artificial pro- 
d u c t i o n is 
clearly within 
view, and by 
its aid the land 
devoted to 
wheat can be 
brought up to 
thirty * bushels 
per acre standard 



maps of Eng- 
land will be- 
come obsolete, 
although the 
establish ment 
of new direct 
main roads, 
“as the crow 
flies,” will re- 
sult in the pre- 
servation of 
the picturesque 
an( lent high- 
ways which 
wind so plea- 
santly through 
the land, and 
which the 


Since this pronounce- motorcar has threatened to destroy. 


ment French, German, and American 
chemists and engineers have been labouring 
at the problem, which it is now claimed has 
been satisfactorily solved by two Norw*egian 
chemists and engineers. It is said that 
they have discovered a process of extract- 
ing nitric acid from the atmosphere in such 
a way as to ma^ it available for com- 
merqi^ industrial, and agrk^tural purposes. 


From across the Atlantic comes the 
announcement of another epoch making dis- 
covery by the great Amencan wizard, Mr. 
Thomas Alva Edison. This time it takes 
the shaiie of a practically indestructible 
storage battery, which, it is claimed, wilt 
travel a hundred thousand miles before it ig; 
worn out, and 
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two hundred dollars, will provide the pur- work a revolution in the coal industry, 
chaser with motive-power that will need no What scientists have been long seeking for — 


renewal for fifteen years. 


the profitable utilization of earth and saw- 


I never could believe,” remarked the dust — may be found to b^ the basis of this 

great inventor, “that Nature, so prolific of new discovery, 
resources, could provide only lead as a 

material ingredient of the battery. I have From coalless and woodless fires in the 
always found her ready for any emergency, near future we may turn to contemplate the 
and bused on this confidence, which she has printing of books and newspapers without 


never l^etraycd, I communed diligently with 
her.” After experimenting with numerous 
other substances, Mr. Kdi.son hit at length 
upon cobalt as a substitute for lead. Ihit, 
coixalt being one of the rare metals, the 
problem was n<n yet solvt 1 . So he scoured 


Not long ago Professor R. K. Duncan 
wrote •** “ Cellulose (w'ood pulp) is, within 
(*i*rtain limits, extraordinarily sensitive. A 
certain suiistanee known as dia/o-primuline 
IS but slowly affected by light ; but place it 


the country to find this metal in suffu'ient upon a cellulose jxii^er and it is (for unknown 
quantities to warrant its use, and discovered reasons) spontaneously decomposed by sun- 


an abundance of it in 
('anada, Wisconsin, 

Oregon, and Kentucky . , 

Then, to use the m , , , ' ' 7 ' , 

ventor s expressive phrase, ^ i 

he knew ho was all right 
A friend of Mr. Edison’s ihi. .. 

tried a few cells on a two 
ton machine a while ago, »« iiK. ...iniiiuM.» 

and found that as motive- piilifiuis thF 'itJi 

power It was reasonably I 

successful, although in no \ 

competition with sjieefl. \:u\),,\ hi 

“ But I am not an auto 

mobile manufacturer, and 

I have thought only of 
solving the problem of ‘ 

Street tramc, which is M)c^.>nun.nr, 

serious in all the great 
Cities of the world,” .says ! wbi 

Edison i 

'I'he actual cost of re I 

, 'wy In ‘iw 

charging the new batter)' 

is a matter of some three 

halfpence per cell. , 

Space might have been 
found here for a prediction 
as to photography by wire ; but this 
invention has already been made. Ctilour 


nrK rj.ATii Ini.^mf 13., 

Ilflgh* uf III* rllilitiir ill! lu\ii lluv 

ntitr.iiiH tjf i>iil>N>U 111 . iJN t'n 

Utiii l>> -rtwiv luHivviniil tu hi'^ • i>rtUH ^ 
|j| (•ih'i' mIiKIi 'i'l.'iiiM lo Ih n'lf'tKi 4 liv ilu ii.i*rr 
ihi< \i II tiifii <>it rliv iilii'f )?ni 
nfilj film u.>u%>hiU Ifiii II I’lillnrv ;i hn li ih'i i ii- 

sliil,* llm\ fivHi vr Ill'll >'C «l'niii 

Ml IIk' •■iiiiiihii lit 

\l lii.i llii iiiiiliniiii III III 

p'llii'ims nrul ttiF 'Hjiiliflir h'(iTii,r in 
I i.jM'ti'h 1 liiv I tmlnn 111 nlm i. n' 

! luinilil liii;iu|, Ml TlHirti * I'niUiii i i|f* >lj 

I fVttitek IhilliFjr \V|i«’i4Ht ifiirt hll•ll•tllr 

' iii4 ('nikl ili«ii'r<uir nritl n fit ilH'h nf fii<' i i 
ti'i'«l)ii| Hi Mm ii' I t .iiinhii 1i 1 
I'b'iir tlirf M, I’niiT.'lc Mrilli) I* .ifki>iin 
uf Miiin' ili.iiifi iji'it niii( It H pnuflimoi rii ' m fttml 

^ ttf * -F'lW j-iMiffii Unniiiiir Ju riHtrkiil- 

iti l1i« AtwulikW niUnvd iiftfM'iinuM e 
lit thi* liifi jhii; Im* « l*itif<y fflif, 

■ H ^kn-lktw 

||k ^ II n iHcjiilmr ^ kh« 

: f^Citi'num nf-t IW AiHt ,lf Mil' iitnl |iii].iiJrtr nnd 
>H'iA kiititt in rhc'^ojniNi, Hill lujffiirv in 

I liik^nilv,' tfBttlf 1|0 Wtort' twiirf ilnflt. U-h |ioiu<i4, 

nitd Uk'I dtiuhi Hiitk Mtl» 

L |i<nii itay lA’cniwy 

fAtki.r nia{)r b* 

imy jq tlw of it itrtnli 
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light. From this fact ari.ses 
a process of ‘ positive ' 
iMiM, t*. photographic printing. 

. 1... 1..., Z cellulose seems, 

II, . .jN t'n a certain extent, a con- 

(iuclor of electricity. 
.Mil Attach a coin to the posi- 
codof u battcryand 
, , , a sheet of moist paper to 

III .1. . I 1 

r ("iiTiiir ill the negative end , press 

4, the com on the pajier, and 

thir. V'l.'kN.j nr aftcr suitable development 

,.,,t 11 I an image is formed. Or, 

til. mhii,) ki.i|k....ii again, reverse the polarity 

A pnwfllisoi ril’ M fttllll ”, , • ^ ^ 

ibtlnninr Jur.w.rk.-d. aTUl prCSS thC COIH OH tllC 

I>apcr. No re.sult is appa- 
riMuiiui rent, for the image is 

n tit.ijiilmr i.h« i .. .. L .. a. 

,,„,MUnr nnd Iritent but, Gveii after the 

wlU of month.s, treat it 

iiri'tinnx.K'-.iiow?^ with a silver .salt and 

developer, and there will 
fatw (taajr btt at once be seen the image 

t** ft i* j 1 • Ta. • I. 

of the coin. It is by no 
means impossible that this 
l>ttle fact will lead to a 
method of electrical print- 
ing without ink.” 

The experiment has been frequently tried 
in the case of coins — one of the first 


photography is yet, however, still a pii/zlc was, I believe, achieved in the Univer- 
to chemistry. sity of London laboratory ; and thence it 

was but a step to the printing of a page of 
From time to time new patent fuels are type. So far as is known, the first example 

announced, but none has excited the to be reproduced is herewith shown. The 


interest of that which it is declared has been 
invented by Profi^sa^r Daniel Drawbaugh, 
the American inventor and rival to Professor 
Bell It is a contpound consisting of 
chemicals and fibrous matter, producing the 
'samci beat smd- costing "^only half the price of 


experimenter, Mr. li. K. Davenport, states 
that “ the constituents for the blackening of 
the portions impressed by the metal were 
contained in the paper, which was made 
from Newfoundland pulp.” Plainly the in- 
vention is far from being perfect, from a 
commercial standpoint ; but what a field 
for economy in the oroduction of news- 
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papers alone such a discovery opens to view ! 

It IS said that three-halfpence worth of 
solution will saturate a hundredweight of 
paper. If diflerept solutions are found to 
produce different colours under the electric 
shock the doom of the ink-makers is amongst 
the portents in the sky. 

Mechanical photography, too, is almost 
within reach -that is to say, the production 
of block illustrations direct 
from Nature. We are told that • ^ ^ 

when a glass, metal, or other 





of producing photographic pictures “ mecha- 
nical photography.” By this process every 
man can become his own photo-engraver. 

It has been known for some time that 
electricity was of value in viticulture, but it 
has not yet been availed of to any extent, or 
on any considerable scale. When the late 
Sir Frederi('k Brain well was told that certain 
grapes presented to him by Sir VV. Siemens 
had been subjected to elec- 
tricity during their growth, 
L, ^ “Ah, I thought .so,” observed 

Sir Frederick ; “ they had 
to me a taste of currents.” 
“ l^lectroculture ” is now, 
SBSSbS^ however, under the direc- 
tion of M. Adolphe Barde, 
entering on a new stage in 
Swir/orland. Nut only has 
it been found that a high 
voltage improves the growth 
^ of the vine, but also kills 

th^‘ ph>llo\cra <lisease. • I'he 
Fii( hs method has also been 
applied to apple trees, and 
one tree, near Dieppe, has 
gi\c*n astonishing re.sults 
f)\LT its fellows. Here, then, 
may be a moans of reviving 
I onr fields and orchards and 

making the desert blossom 
as the rose. 


r H 

plate capable of resist- 

ing a dull red heat is ^ -'X 

coated with an amor- 

pilous^ film of some mkiai i-iah . uukikd in ini' « * 

metallic solution and smis 01 rpFK. an nun hi 

J , , 1‘NIFI<1N(, II Al ‘ a Flows nikClLf.li 

exposed to llgfit UlUler houts to “» ' tmf trii- riprfsfnim 

an ordinary photogia- THrAi.n i.v flfc 

phic negative a curious 

change takes place which may be most simply functior 
described as a wandering of .some of the much o 
materia] from beneath the shadows into the there p 
light parts, .so that on subsequently burning intellect 
off the organic 

matter (resinous ^ 

varnishes were 
mostly used) a pic- 

ture results, faith- f J 1 a\ 

fully reproducing A ( S- Nji ^ 

the finest detail of j\ 

the original sub- — / — / 

ject As no specific ^ J 

chemical action 

can be detected, , 

Herr , Alefeld A ABCTION OK THR BRAIN OP A GRRAT MUSICIAN, 

, ,1 « BHOWIHO TM* BXTHAORDINARV DBtBLOKMBNT 

names tnis metitoo op iniMroRo^raRMoiDAL comvolutioh. 


I- 1 Fcruoi I I Tl PI I - T MI- I I I UPK - A AND “ K 
APh AllMAI l-IAII • lIUKIkD IN ini' < <OL'ND A 
r>ll•rlsll^ sinisoi rpFh. AN mfciki ci'kpi n 
KN IFHINI, I I Al *' a" Flows niHULf.li Mill A^ 
HOOTS TO “» ' TIIF 7 HI I- HI PRFSFN I Mj ON IM 
I FPT HAS N( 1 ri'FN TKt'A 1 1 U I.V FLFL1 ilLI I \ 


I’ll rn ing now to the 
; domain of biological and 

physiological science, there 
iHh . «.LNi. A J*- no doubt great 
nn-THi ci'KBiA diM’ovcries are impendinR. 

niHllLf.li son A^ ,, , , ^ ® 

PKFSFNiMj ON IM 1*01 fiaps tlio Riost intcrest- 
II i.v FLFci MLii\ jYig momentous dis- 

covery of all conccrtis the 
functions and capacities of the brain, so 
much of which is still densely obscure. I.s 
there a special seat of intelligence or 
intellect in the brain ? So far science says 
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not. Intelligence and will, it says, have 
no local habitation distinct from the sensory 
and motor substrata of the cortex. The 
relation between brain and mind is not 
yet found. “ But,” writes Professor Korrier, 
“there are grounds for 
believing that a high develop* ^ 
ment of certain regions will » 

be found associated with 
special faculties of which the / J 

regions in question are the * 

essential basis.” 

Dr. C. W. Saleeby prophe- '/j(‘ i 
cios that a time will come Ji » ij^ 

when we shall kiiow * 

precisely in what part of ^ 

the brain what we now 
call genius lies. “'Phe great * /;./'• 

musician, tor instance, will 
bequeath his brains for J' 

microscopic examination, so ^ 

that the auditory centre 
wherein some C minor sym- . . 

phony (Beethoven or l^rahms, 'A \ 

which you please) or Vorspiel ^ 

to ‘ Parsifar was concealed v 
might be compared unto the 
microscope of the auditory 
centre of, say, the good A 

musical critic, that of the 

- ' . , , nissiiiiK cKi r K 

patron of musical comeiiy, ikoniai loni- o 
and so by slow degrees down 
to the brain of the uiifortu- ok an aumkau 
nate who recognises the 
National Anthem by the circumstance that 
men doff their hats thereat.” While Dr. 
Saleeby declares that nothing is yet known 
of these things, he believes that a more 
advanced knowledge will enable the visitor 
to the British Museum gaze down a row 
of microscopes wherein are compared 
sections of grey - 
matter showing the 
Cell development of 
eminent persoms. 

Thus the future may 
show us a section 
of the cortex of, say, 
the President of the 
Royal Society side 
by side with a person 
of low mental cali- 

r . FIJkMB-PICTUBE!* SHOWING Oil 

bre, so tmevowkls** 

initiated may see at ’ 

onc^.the cause ot the profe.ssor’s “braini- 
neK’^and the other’s incapacity for abstract 


•t . ' ‘ 
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has demonstrated anew how dependent the 
world has been hitherto on arbitrary symfiols, 
as alphabetical letters, for the expression 
and preservation of its ideas. One written 
language may have an advantage over 
another, but none bears any 
^ fixed relation to speech as 

spoken. When the phono- 
graph was invented it seemed 
/ ;- 7 . . * here was a method of anno- 

tating vocal sounds, but the 
^ fulfilment did not bear out 

the promise, for the characters 
. I 71 on a phonograph cylinder 

''7 may be said to be devoid of 

/ . ■ ,4 ’j character. They are ’certainly 
not symbols which could be 
. ' • 7 employed to represent the 

.‘i'.v. alphabet. A far closer ap- 

J proximation to a system had 

r: previously been found in the 

^ “ flamc-pictures ” of Koenig, 

^ '".I I kaleidophone figures and 

^ the acoustic figures of 
' .‘i- j ('hladni, all being produced 

^ ' I by the action of sound upon 

^ ^ a flame, or on sand particles. 

But none cf these dis* 

B coveries has proved of any . 

use as the basis of a philo- 

A iKhsiDKNi 01. logical reform. There is 

lA ) c^iMMAKbD another howt‘ver which if 

ION 01 I lib HKAIN aiiuincr, now ever, w men, u 

N liusiiMAN (n). re^rt be true, bids fair to 
revolutionize the whole 
alphabetical system of the world. It 
posse.sscs this essential virtue: that from it 
there can he no appeal. It is international. 

A symbol representing a sound in English 
rciircsents the same .sound in French or 
Russian or Chinese. Briefly, what Professor 
Otto Zorn claim.s to have invented is a 
speciesof tympanum 
sprinkled with alu- 
minium dust, the 
particles of which, 
under electrical 
stimulus, group 
themselves into cer^ 
tain forms • corre- , 
spending to various 
degrees of vibration. 
Thus, if the con- 

ERKNT FORMS PRODUCED BY * ^ , 

j " AND ^ sonant B be spoken 

into the receiver ' 
affixed to the tympanum, the particles are set 
in motion and take on a definite fbrm, fpom 
the outline of which an alphaljetical cbaracter • 
is derived. It is perfectly dm that the pro- ; 
cess must be uniform in all cases, ibri unless 


alphabetical 
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the atoms exhibit always the same forms 
answering to the same uttered sounds, the 
resultant alphabet would be as arbitrary as 
those already existing. This, it is understood, 
Professor Zorn claims to have achieved 
with certain consonants, noting, however, a 
variation in others; while he admits he lias 
not been so successful wuth vowel sounds. 
The prospect opened out, however, hy su( h 
a system, is of cnormoys interest It is 
equivalent to nothing less than the photo- 
graph)^ of. speech. 

At a recent Library Association meeting 
something of a sensation was (\iused b) the 
reading of a paper calling for a radical 
reform, not in the contents, liut in the shape 
and aspect of the modern book. 'Fhe luKik 
is the one feature of civilised life ^vhich in 
hfteen hundred years has undergone no 
change. There were big books at the 
beginning — there are big books now, folios 
and quartos, although fewer than then, but, 
big or little, they open in the same way, at 
the $ame side, stitched and covered the same, 
and are as cumbrous and unlovely as ever. 
Must the vehicles of the world's literature 
ever remain in the stage-coach stage? Has 
human ingenuity said its all when the flat- 
paged, side-bound book was invented ? " 
Inspired by this, perhaps, a ^outh African 
inventor, Mr. J, R. Cummings, has been 
at work upon a very novel and interest- 
itig form of “literary vehicle” (one hesitates 
about calling it a hook), of which we give an 


illustration. It is more 
nearly akin to the ancient 
scrolls of papyrus, actuated 
by an internal spring, which 
moves the printed sheet 
l^ackw'ards or forwards at a 
|xicc regulated by the read- 
ing ability or convenience 
of the owner. A striking 
feature of the device is the 
index arrangement, by 
which any passage of the 
work, by a simple pressure 
on the index letter, can 
be brought instantly under 
levision. 

All newspaper readers 
must have observed the 
tendency of the public 
prints within recent years 
to diminish * in apparent 
area, while by no means 
diminishing in actual bulk, 
'riiis leads to the belief that the near 
future will witness the newspaper and 
periodical more and more approaching the 
technical apj)earance of the book. Thirty 
years ago the eight-column daily journal, two 
and a half feet across, was no rarity. A few 
)ears hence we may see the in the 

format of the U’esiminstcr Gazetky and the 
latter journal in the guise of the present tbin- 
paper classics — duodecimo and even sexto- 
decimo. And perhaps the only one who will 
bewail the reform will be the careful house- 
wife mentioned by Dean Hole, who took in 
the S/awfart/ heciWhc it was “so convenient 
for wrapping up a cabbage ” ! 



THE BOOK OF THK FUTURI^-A FKATUKK OP THfe 
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Deserted 




AILORNLEN ain’t wot you 
might call dandyfied as a 
rule,” said the night-watch- 
man, who had just had a 
passage of arms with a 
lighterman and been advised 
to let somebody else w'ash him and make a 
good job of it ; “ they’ye got too much sense. 
They leave dressing upland making eyesores 
of theirselves to men wot ’ave never smelt 
salt water ; men wot drift up and down the 
river in lighters and get in everybody’s way.” 

He glanced fiercely at the retreating figure 
of the lighterman, and, turning a deaf ear to 
a request for a lock of his hair to patch a 
favourite doormat with, resumed with muc h 
vigour his task of sweeping up the litter. 

The most dressy sailorman I ever knew, 
he continued, as lie stood the broom up in 
a comer and seated himself on a keg, was 
a young feller naoied Rupert Brown. His 
mother gave 'im the name of Rupert while 
his father was away at^ sea, and when he 
earner was too late to altei it. All 

^pyright, igo7, by W. W. Ucobi, 


that a man could do he did do, and Mrs. 
Brown ’ad a black eye till ’e w'ent to sea agin. 
She \vas a very obstinate woman, though — 
like most of ’em — and a little over a year 
arterwards got pore old Brown three months’ 
hard by naming ’er next boy Roderick 
Alfonso. 

Young Rupert was on a barge when I 
knew ’tm fust, but he got tired of always 
’aving dirty hands arter a time, and went and 
enlisted as a soldier. I lost sight of ’im for 
a while, and then one evening he turned up 
on furlough and come to see me. 

O’ course, by this time ’e was tired of 
soldiering, but wot upset ’im mote than 
anything was always ’aving to be dressed the 
same and not being able to wear a collar and 
neck-tie. He said that if it wasn’t for the 
sake of good old England, and the chance o’ 
getting six months, he’d desert. 1 tried to 
give ’im good advice, and, if I’d only known 
’ow I was to be dragged into it, I’d ha’ given 
’im a lot more. 

As it ’appened he deserted the very next 

in the United States of Americs. 
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arteraoon. He was in the Three Widders at 
Al^te, in the saloon bar — which is a place 
where you get a penn’orth of ale in a glass 
and pay twopence for it — and, arter being 
told by the bart^aid that she had got one 
monkey at ’ome^ he got into conversation 
with another man wot was in there. 

He was a big man with a black moustache 
and a red face, and ’is fingers all smothered 
in di’mond rings. . He ’ad got on a gold 
watch^hain as thick as a rope, and a scarf- 
pin the size of a large walnut, and he had ’ad 
a few words with the barmaid on ’fs own 
account. He seemed to take a fancy to 
Rupert from the fust, and in a few minutes 
he *ad given ’im a big cigar out of a sealskin 
erase ana ordered ’im a glass of sherry wine. 

“ Have you ever thought o’ going on the 
stage ? ” he ses, arter Rupert ’ad told.’im of 
his dislike for the Army. 

“ No,” ses Rupert, staring. 

“ You s’pri.se me,” .ses the big man ; “ you're 
wasting of your life by not doing so.” 

“ Hut I can’t act,” ses Rupert. 

“Stuff and nonsense,” ses the big man. 
“J.)on’t tell me. You’ve 
got an actor’s face I’m 
a manager myself, and 
I know. 1 don’t mind 
telling you that 1 re- 
fused twenty-three men 
and forty - eight ladies 
only yesterday.” 

“ I wonder you don’t 
drop ^down dead,” ses 
the barmaid, lifting up 
'is glass to wipe down 
the counter. 

'i'he manager looked 
at her, and, arter she 'ad 
gone to talk to a gentle- 
man in the next bar wot 
was Ji^nocking double 
knocks on the counter 
with a pint pot, he whis- 
pered to Rupert that she 
’ad been one of them. 

“ She eftn’j: act a bit,” 
he ses. ‘’^Now, look 
'ere; I’m a business man 
and my time is valuable. 

1 don’t know nothing, 
and I don’t want to 
know nothing ; but, if 
a nice young feller, like 
yourself, for example, 
was tir^ of the Army 
and wanted to escape. 

I’ve got one part left 


in my company that ’ud suit 'im down to 
the ground.” 

“ VVot about being reckernised ? ” ses 
Rupert. 

The manager winked at ’im. “ It’s the 
part of a Zulu chief,” he ses, in a whi.sper. 

Rupert .started. “But I should *ave to 
black my face,” he ses. 

“A little,” ses the manager; “but you’d 
soon get on to better parts —and see ytoi a 
fine disguise it is.” 

He stood ’im two more glasses o' sherry 
wine, and, arter he ’ad drunk ’em, Rupert 
gave way. The manager ];)atted 'im on the 
back, and said that if he wasn't earning fifty 
I)c)iincl.s a week in a year’s time he’d eat his 
’ead ; and the barmaid, wot ’ad come ^back 
agin, said it was the best thing be could do 
wUh it, and she wondered he ’adn’t thought 
of it afore. 

went out separate, as the manager 
said it would be better for them not to be 
seen together, and Rupert, keeping about a 
dozen yards behind, follered ’im down the 
Mile Rnd Road. By and by the manager 
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stopped outside a shop-window wot 'ad been 
boarded up and stuck all over with savages 
dancing and killing white people and hunting 
elephants, and, arter turning round and giving 
Rujicrt a nod, opened the door with a key 
and went inside. 

“ That’s all right,” he ses, as Rupert 
follcred ’im in. “ 'I’liis is my wile, Mrs. 
Alfredi,” he scs, introducing 'im to a fat, red- 
'aired lady wot was sitting inside sewing. 
“ She has performed before all the crowned 
'eads of Europe. 'I'hat di’mond broot li she’s 
wearing was a present from the Enipeior of 
Germany, but, being a married man, he 
asked 'er to keep it cjiiiet.” 

Rupert shook ands with Mrs. Alfiedi, and 
then her 'usband led ’im to a room at the 
back, W'here a little lame man was clean- 
ing up things, and told 'im to take his 
clothes off. 

“ If they was mine,” he ses, stjumting at 
the fireplace, “ 1 should know w'ot to do 
with 'em.” 

Rupert laughed and slapped 'im on the 
back, and, arter cutting his uniform into 
pieces, stuffed it into the fireplace and pulled 
the dampers out. lie burnt up 'is boots and 
socks and everything else, and they all three 
laughed as though it w'as the best joke in 
the world. 'Hien Mr. Alfrc<li took bis ('oat 
off and, dipping a piece of rag into a basin 
of stuff wot George 'ad fetched, tlid Rupert 
a lovely brown all over. 

“That’s the fust coat,” he ses. “ Now take 
a stool in front of the fire and let it soak 
in.” 

He gave 'im another coat arf an Lour 
arterwards, while George curled his ’air, and 
when 'e was dressed in bracelets round 'is 
ankles and wrists, and a leopard-skin over his 
shoulder, he w'lis as fine a /.ulii as you could 
wish for to see. His lips was naturally thick 
and his nose Hat, and even his eyes 'appened 
to be about the right coh^ur. 

“ He’s a fair perfect treat,” scs Mr 
Alfredi. “Fetch Kumbo in, George.” 

'riie little man went out, and came back 
agin shoving in a fat, stumpy Zulu woman 
wot began to grin and chatter like a poll- 
parrot the moment she saw Rupert. 

“ It's all right,” ses Mr. Alfredi ; “ she's 
took a fancy to you.” 

“ Is - is she an actress ? ” ses Rupert. 

“One o’ the -Itiest,” ses the manager. 
“ She'll teach you to dance and shy assegais. 
Pore thing 1 she buried her 'usband the day 
afore we come here, but you’ll be surprised 
to see 'ow sitittish she cap be when she has 
got 6ymja^b\t” 


They sat there while Rupert practised- 
till be started shying the assegais, that is— 
an# then they went out and left 'im with 
Kumbo. Considering that she 'ad only just 
buried her 'usband, Rupert found her quite 
skittish enough, and he*couldn't 'elp wonder- 
ing wot she’d be like when she’d got over 
her grief a bit more. 

The manager and George said he 'ad got 
on wonderfully, and arter talking it over with 
Mrs. Alfredi they decided to open that even- 
ing, and pore Rupert found out that the shop 
was the theatre, and all the acting he'd got 
to do w'as to dance war-dances and sing in 
7ai1u to people wot had paid a penny a ’ead. 
He was a bit nervous at fust, for fear anybody 
should find out that 'e wasn't a real Zulu, 
he(‘aiise the manager said they’d tear 'im to 
pieces if they did, and eat 'im arterwards, but 
arter a time 'is nervousness wore off and he 
jimiped about like a monkey. 

'riioy gave performance.s every arf hour 
from ha'-pasL si.\ to ten, and Rupert felt ready 
to dro]3. His feet was sore with dancing 
and Ills throat ached with singing Zulu, but 
wot upset 'im more than anything was .an 
elderly old party wot w'ould ke^p jabbing 'im 
in the ribs w'ith her umbrella to see wliether 
he could laugh. 

'I'hey 'ad supper arter they 'ad closed, and 
then Mr. Alfredi and 'is wife went off, and 
Rupert and George made up beds for them- 
selves in the shop, while Kumbo 'ad a little 
place to herself at the back. 

He did better than ever next night, and 
they all said he was imjiroving fast ; and Mr. 
Alfredi told 'im in a whisper that he thought 
he w'as better at it than Kumbo. “Not that 
I should mind 'er knowing much,” he ses, 
“seeing that she's took such a fancy to you.” 

“ Ah, 1 was going to speak to you about 
that," ses Rupert. “ Forwardness is no 
name for it ; if she don't keep herself t(*-'erself, 

I .shall chuck the whole thing up,” 

The manager coughed behind his 'and. 
“ And go back to the Army ? ” he ses. “ Well, 

I should be sorry to lose you, but I won't 
stand in your way.” 

Mrs. Alfredi, ivot was standing by, stuffed 
lier pocket-’ankerchcr in 'er mouth, and 
Rupert began to feel a bit uneasy in his 
mind. 

“ If I did,” he ses, “ you'd get into trouble 
for 'elping me to desert.” 

“ Desert ! ” ses Mr. Alfredi. “ I don’t 
know anything about your deserting.” 

“ Ho ! ” ses Rupert. “ And wot about 
my uniform?” 

“^Uniform?” ses Mr. Alfredi. “Wot 
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uniform ? I ain’t seen no uniform. Where 
is it?” 

Rupert didn’t answer ’im, but arter tljey 
’ad gone ’ome he told George that he 'ad 
’ad enough of acting and he should go. 

“ Where to ? ” ses -George. 

“ I’ll find somewhere,” ses 
Rupert. “ 1 sha’n’t starve.” 

“ You might ketch your 
death o’ cold, though,” ses 
George. 

Rupert said he didn't mind, 
and then he shut ’is eyes and 
pretended to be asleep. If is 
idea was to wait till George 
was asleep and then pinch 
’is cloth& ; consequently ’is 
feelings when ’e opened one 
eye and saw George getting 
into bed with 'is clothes on 


“ I’ve ’ad my su.spicions of it for some 
days,” he ses, with a wink, “ though you did 
come to me in a nice serge suit and tell me 
you was an actor. Now, you be a good boy 
for another week and I’ll advance you a 



* AN KLUhRLV CUD I'AKl V WOUl D KF.bl' JAIC 
IN TUB Kins WITH HER UMDKbll A." 

won’t bear thinking about. He laid awake 
for hours, and three times that night George, 
who was a very heavy sleeper, woke uf) and 
found Rupert busy tucking him in. 

By the end of a week Rupert was getting 
desperate. He hated being black for one 
thing, and the more he washed the better 
colour he looked. He didn’t mind the black 
for out o’ doors, in case the Army was looking 
for ’im, but ’aving no clothes he couldn't 
get out o’ doors ; and when he said he 
wouldn’t perform unless he got some, Mr. 
Alfred! dropped ’ints about having ’im took 
up for a deserter. 


couple o’ pounds to get some clothes 
with.’* 

Rupert asked him to let ’im have 
it then, but 'e ^vouldll’t, and for 
another week he ’ad to preJend ’e 
was a Zulu of an evening, and try 
* and persuade Kumbn that he was 

an English gentleman of a daytime. 

He got the money at the end of 
the week and ’ad to sign a papier to give a 
month’s notice any time he wanted to leave, 
but he didn’t mind that at all, being deter- 
mined the fust time he got outside the place 
to run away and ship as a nigger cook if ’c 
couldn’t get the black off. 

lie made a list o’ things out for George 
to get for ’im, but there seemed to be such a 
lot for two pounds that Mr. Alfred! shook 
his ’ead over it ,* and arter calling ’im.self a 
soft-’arted fool, and saying he’d finish up in 
the workhouse, he niade it three pounds and 
told George to look sharjj 
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'* He’s a very good marketer,” he ses, arter 
George ’ad gone ; he don’t mind wot trouble 
he takes. He’ll very likely haggle for hours 
to get sixpence knocked off the trousers or 
twopence off the shirt.” - 

It was twelve o’clock in the morning 
when George went, and at ha’* past four 
Rupert turned nasty, and said ’e was afraid 
he was trying to get them for nothing. At 
five o’clock he said George was a fool, and 
at ha’-past he said ’e was something 1 won’t 
repeat. 

It was just eleven o’clock, and they ’ad 
shut up for the night, when the front door 
opened, and George stood there smiling at 
’em and shaking his ’eau. 

“ Sush a lark,” he ses, catching ’old of Mr. 
Alfredi’s arnj to steady ’irnsclf. “ I gave ’im 
shlip.” 

“ Wot d’ye mean?” ses the manager, shak- 
ing him off. “ Gave who the slip ? Where’s 
them clothes?” 

“ Boy’s got ’em,” ses George, smiling agin 
and catching hold of Kiimbo’s arm. “ Sush 
a lark ; he’s been car-carrying ’em all day — 
all day. Now I’ve given ’ini the -the ^hlip,” 
’stead o’ — ’stead o* giving ’im lourpt;nce. 
'fake care o’ the pensh, an’ poiins ” 

He let go o’ K umbo’s arm, turned round 
twice, and then sat down ’eavy and f(L‘ll fast 
asleep. The manager rushed to the door and 
looked out, but there was no signs of the ho)', 
and he came bark shaking his 'eacl, and said 
that George ’ad been drinking agin. 

“ Well, wot about my clothes ? ” ses 
Rupert, hardly able to speak. 

“ P’r’aps he didn’t buy ’em arter all,” ses 
the manager. “ Let’s try ’is pockets.” 

He tried fust, and found .some strawberries 
that George ’ad spoilt by sitting on. Tlh n 
he told Rupert to have a try, and Rupert 
found some bits of string, a few buttons, two 
penny stamps, and twopence ha'penny in 
cappers. * 

“ Never mind,’' ses Mr. Alfred! ; “ I’ll go 
round to the police-station in the morning ; 
p'r’aps the boy ’as taken them there. I’m 
disapp’inted in George. I shall tell ’im so, 
too.” 

He bid Rupert good night and went off 
with Mrs. Alfred! ; and Rupert, wishful to 
make the best o’ thing.s, decided that he 
would undress George and go off in ’is 
clothes. He waiM till Kum^ ’ad gone off 
to bed, and then he started to take Geoige’s 
coat off. He got the two top buttons 
undone\.allL right, and <• then George turned 
ov0r It surprised Rupert but 

r eurpri^ idi more when he rolled 


George over was to find them two buttons 
done up agin. Alter it had 'appened three 
times he see ’ow it was, and he come to the 
belief that George was no more drunk than 
wot he was, and that it was all a put-up thing 
lietw'een ’im and Mr. Alfredi. 

He went to bed then to think it over, and 
by the morning be ’ad made up his mind to 
keep quiet and bide his time, as the saying 
is. He spoke quite cheerful to Mr. Alfredi, 
and pretended to believe ’im when he said 
that he ’ad been to the police-station about 
the efothes. 

'Fwo days arterwards he thought of some- 
thing ; he remembered me. He ’ad found a 
duty old eiivelo|.K* on the floor, and, with a 
bit o' lead pencil he wrote me a letter on the 
hack of one o* the bills, telling me all hi.s 
troubles, and asking me to bring some 
clothes and rescue ’im. He stuck on one 
of the stamps he ’ad found in George’s 
pocket, and opening the door just afore 
going to bed threw it out on the pavement 

'File world is full of officious, interfering 
busy bodies. I should no more think of 
posting a letter that didn’t belong to me, 
ivith an unused stam]) on it, than I should 
think o’ flying ; but some meddlesome son 
of a — a gun posted that letter and I got it. 

I was ne\er more surprised in my life. 
He asked me to be outside the shop next 
night at ha’ pa.st eleven with any old clothes 
I could pick up If I didn’t, he said he 
should ’aiig 'iinsclf as the clock struck twelve, 
and that his ghost would sit on th^ wharf 
and keep watch with me every night for the 
ri-st o’ my hfi*. He said he expected it ’ud 
htive a black face, same as in life. 

A wharf is a lonely place of a night ; 
especially our wharf, whicli is full of dark 
corners, and, being a silly, good-natured fool, 

I went. I got a pal off of one the boats 
to keep watch for me, and, arter getting some 
old rags off of another sailorman as owed me 
arf a dollar, I ’ad a drink and started off for 
the Mile End Road. 

I found the place easy enough. The door 
was just on the jar, and as I tapped on it 
with mv finger-nails a wild looking black 
man, art naked, opened it and said 
and pulled me inside. There was a bit o’ 
candle on the floor, shaded by a box; and a 
man fast asleep and snoring up in one 
corner. Rupert dressed like lightning, and 
he ’ad just put on ’is cap wheb a door at the. 
back open^ and a ’orrid fat black woililan 
came out and began to chatter. 

Rupert told her to hush, and she 'ushed, 
anj^..4^en he waved ’is hand ,to 'er to say . 
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« good-bye,” and afore you could say Jack He 'adn't been gone five seconds afore she 
Robinson she ’ad grabbed up a bit o’ dirty missed ’im, and I never see anybody so upset 
blanket, a bundle of assegais, and a spear, in all my life. She spilt the beer all down the 
and come out arter us. place where ’cr bodice ought to ha’ been, and 

“ Back 1 ” scs Ryi)ert in a whisper, {>ointing. then she dropped the pot and went arter ’im 

Kumbo shook her ’ead, and then he took like a hare. I follerecl in a different way, 

hold of ’cr and tried to shove 'er back, but and when I got round the corner I found 

she wouldn’t go. I lent him a ’and, but all she ’ad caught ’im and was holding ’im by 

wimmen are the same, black or white, and the arm. 

afore I knew where I was she ’ad clawed my O’ course, the crowd was round us agin, 
cap off and scratched me all down one side and to get rid of ’em 1 did a thing I’d .seldom 
of the face. 


“ Walk fast,” ses Ruixjrt. 

I started to run, but it was all no 



'"hack I' Sl*» RUPERT, IN A WHISI'UK, MINTING." 


the opien air that she began to dance and done afore — T called »x cab, and we all 
play about like a kitten. Instead o’ minding bundled in and dr<»ve off to the wharf, with 
their own business people turned and follercd the spear sticking out o’ the window, and 
us, and quite a crowd collected. most of the assegais sticking into me. 

“ We shall ’ave the police in a minute,” .scs “ This is getting serious,” ses Rupert. 

Rupert., “Come in ’ere — quick.” “Yes,” I ses ; “and wot *ave I done to be 

. He pointed to a pub up a side street, and dragged into it? You must ha’ been paying 
went in with Kumbo holding on to his arm. ’cr some attention to make *er carry on like 
The barman was for sending us out at fust, this.” 

but such a crowd follered us in that he altered I thought Rupert would ha’ bust, and the 

’is mind. 1 ordered three pints, and, while I things he said to the man wot was spending 

was 'anding Rupert his, Kumbo finished ’ers money like water to rescue ’im was dis- 

and began on mine. I tried to explain, but graceful. , 

she held on to it like grim death, and in the We got to the wharf at last, and I was ^lad 
confusion Rupert slipped out. to see that my p^ ’ad got tired of night- 
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watching and *ad gone ofT, leaving the gate 
open. Kumbo went in 'anging on to Rupert^a 
arm, and I fullered with the sp^ar, which 1 
’ad held in my ’and while I paid the cabman. 

They went into the office, and Rupert and 
me talked it over while Kumlx) kept patting 
’is cheek. He was afraid that the manager 
would track 'im to the wharf, and I was 
afraid that the guv’nor would find out that 
I ’ad been neglecting my dooty, for the fust 
lime in my life. 

We talked all night pretty near, and then, 
at ha’-past five, arf an hour afore the ’ands 
came on, I made up my mind to fetch a cab 
and drive ’em to my ’ouse. I wanted Ru^iert 
to go somewhere else, but ’e said he ’ad got 


I ’ad found a bag o’ moneys when the cab 
pulled up with a jerk in front of my ’ouse 
and woke me ap. Opposite me sat Kumbo 
fast asleep, and Rupert *ctd disappeared ! 

I was dazed for a moment, and afore I 
could do anything Kumbo woke up and ’ 
missed Rupert. Wot made matters worse 
than anything was that my missis was kneel- 
ing down in the passage doing ’er door-step, 
and ’cr face, as 1 got down out o’ that cab 
with Kumbo ’anging on to my arm, was 
something too awful for words. It seemed 
to risb up slow-like from near the door-step, 
and to go on rising till I thought it ’ud 
never stop. And every inch it rose it got 
worse and worse to look at. 

She stood blocking up the doorway with 



**.S11K STOOD nLOCKING VI' THE DOORWAY WITH HER 'aNDS ON 'FR 'II'S.* 


nowhere else to go, and it was the only thing 
to get ’em oiT the wharf. I opened the gates 
at ten minutes to six, and just as the fust 
man come on^and walked down the wharf we 
slipped anid''di!9ye away. 

We all tir^ and yawning. There’s 
spi^tbifig about tbe motion of a cab or an 
that always makes me feel sleepy, 
a njL aj ^ a time I closed my eyes and went 
I retpembar I was dreaming that 


She never ’as believed it. I sent 'for Mr, ^ 
Alfredi to come and take Kumbo away, and * 
when I spoke to ’im about Rupert he said I 
was dreaming, and asked me whether I 
wasn’t ashamed o’ myself for carrying off a ’ 
pore black gal wot ’ad got no father or^ 
mother to look alter her. He said -that ' 
afore my missis, and my character ’as been 
under a cloud ever since, waiting for Rupert 
to turn up and clear it away. . 




Thu map shows the route from Land's 
End to John o’ Croat's. 

CTARTING from Land’s 
^ End, a granite promontory 
nearly one hundred feet in 
height, we may travel via brake 
to Penzance, a picturesque and 
flourishing seaport. Here we 
maysee the famous St. Michael's 
Mouift, a curious rocky islet 
which rises precipitately to a 
height of two hundred and 
thirty feet, and is connected 
with the shore by a natural 
causeway. From hence the 
Great Western Railway, a line 
sedulous in its attention to 
the traveller, carries us to St. 
Ives, a quaint little fishing town, 
Truro, and St. Austell. 

We pass on to Padstow, a 
thriving fishing village, situated 
in a b^utiful valley. Fowey . is 
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a small seaport with a pictur- 
csc^ue harbour ; while Looe, 
another watering-place, is charm- 
ingly embowered in myrtles and 
other exotics. Saltash Bridge, 
a gigantic irbn structure erected 
by Brunei in 1859, lead.s us to 
Plymouth, one of the chief mer- 
ranlilc harbours of Great Britain. 
'I'his historic seaport has a 
glorious record of adventurous 
deeds and high-souled enter- 
[)rise to its credit. Dartmouth, 
which we next visit, is a town 
of considerable antiqvity, and 
IS mentioned by Chaucer in the 
prologue to the “Canterbury 
lalfs.'^ 

Much ecstatic eulogy has 
^ been wiilten concerning 








'Forquay, and certainly the 
panegyrics have been well 
deserved, for there is no more 
charming health resort on the 
south roast. 

Exeter Cathedral is one of the 
most perfect examples in Eng- 
land of the Geometrical Deco- 
rated style, and dates from the 
twelfth century. Crossing Devon- 
shire, we come to Lynton and 
Lynmouth, two villages closely 
adjoining each other and noted 
for their beautiful scenery and 
delightful situation. Glaston- 
bury, our next stopping-place, 
is an ancient town renowned in 
fable as the spot where Joseph 
of Arimathea founded the first 
(Christian church in England. 
Fhe old abbey, now in ruins, 
was built on the site of a former ^ 
edifice by Henfy II. 

Bath, celebrated for its heal- 
ing springs, will be for ever 
as.sociated with the name of 


Beau Nash, who did so much to 
restore this historic town to 
something of its former glory 
and importance. We next visit 
Bristol, at one time the chief 
seaport of the West o[ England ; 
and then, crossing into Wales 
we may proceed to inspect tlu 
ivy-clad ruins of Tintern Abbey. 
This romantic building was 
founded by the (Cistercian 
monks in 1131. Near here is 
Monmouth, a town which (]ra> 
calls “the delight of the eye and 
the very seat of pleasure.” 

A little farther north is the 
city of • Hereford, pleasantly 
situated on the Wye. It was at 
one time strongly fortified, and 
remains of the old w alls arc 
still traceable. (Cirencester, 


in Glyucestershire, is well- 
known as a hunting centre; 
while at Stratford, the birthplace 
of the w’orld’s greatest poet, we 
may see, amongst other objects 
of interest, the Shakespeare me- 
morial building, erected in 1879. 

K en i I worth Ca.stl e, i m mor- 
talized in Scott’s novel, is one 
of the most historically interest- 
ing ruins in England, and dates 
from the twelfth century. The 
old University town of Oxford 
is next visited, and then we 
come to Henley, renowned for 
its regattas. 

‘ Maidenhead, a popular river 
resort, is next traversed. From 
here we may make a pilgrimage 
to Stoke Poges, in Bucks, in the 
churchyard of which Gray wrote 
his famous “ Elegy.” Not far 
from here Burnham Beeches, 
that delightful refuge of the 
jaded Londoner, is situated. 
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Then, having surveyed Wind- 
sor Castle, the ancestral resi- 
dence of the Kings of England, 
we may pass on to E^n, with 
its historic school anji pictur- 
esque scenery. From here we 
proceed direct to the Metro- 
polis, where, changing on to 
the now popular Great Central 
line, we continue our way 
northwards. Passing Beacoiis- 
field w'e may pause to notice 
the old church where Edmund 
Waller lies buried, and then, 
alighting at High Wycombe, a 
short w'alk brings us to Hugh- 
enden Manor and church, 
where a monument erected by 
the late Queen marks the last 
resting - place of the great 
Disraeli. The old town of 
Rugby is chiefly famous for its 
school, founded by Laurence 
Sheriffe in 1567. Birmingham, 
after Manchester the most im- 
portant industrial town in the 
kingdom, is next reached, and 
then a quick run brings us to 
the quaint old town of Chester. 
This ancient city contains a 
handsome cathedral built of 
red sandstone. From here 
England’s premier railway, the 
London and North-Western, 
takes us to Liverpool, the chief 
seaport of the kingdom. St. 
George’s Hall, the finest archi- 
tectural feature of this city, was 
erected in 1838-54, at a cost 
of ;^3oo,ooo. Blackpool, the 
Brighton of the North, is well 
Worth a visit, and presents a 
gay spectacle. I^ncaster Castle, 
to a great ext^t rebuilt, but 
still retaining its ancient keep, 
is now a jail. After visidog ' 
Morecambe, a prosperous 
watering-place, we turn to the 
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Thomas Carlyle. I'he pleasant 
little watering-place of Moffat 
is the centre of many interest- 
ing and varied scones; while 
the Falls of Clyde is one of the 
beauty-spots of Southern Scot- 
land. Edinburgh, one of the 
most romantically beautiful 
cities in Europe, is now reached. 
The castle is the ancient seat 
of the Scottish kings, while 
Holyrood Palace contains some 
interesting relics of the ill-fated 
Mary Queen of Scots. The 
next point of interest on our 
route is Stirling, whose ancient 
castle has play^ a prominent 
part in Scottish history. On 
the Old Bridge of Forth Arch- 
bishop Hamilton, the last 
Roman Catholic prelate jn 
Scotland, was hanged for 
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participation in the murder of 
the R^ent Moray (1570). Dun- 
blane possesses a beautiful 
thirteenth-century cathedral. 

Dumbarton Castle, situated 
on the suqimit of a rocky islet 
in the Clyde, ha» well been called 
the Gibraltar of Scotland. It 
was a fortress in the Roman 
times, and from century to cen- 
tury remained all but impreg- 
nable. Dunoon, a popular 
watering place, is next visited; 
and then a little southward, on 
the island of Bute, is Rothesay 
CJastle, dating from the four- 
teenth century, now iif ruins. 

Loch Awe contains many 
islands, on some of which the 
dismantled battlements of 
ancient castles may be seen. 
Kilchurn Castle, a former strong- 
hold of the (Campbell clan, is a 
picturesque ruin. Traversing the 
gloomy Pass of Brander, we pro- 
('eed westward to Oban, situated 
in a beautiful bay, A little 
beyond Port Appin the square 
luiiied tower of Castle Stalker 
remains to recall the glory of a 
fallen house. It was built by 
Duncan Stewart of Appin as a 
hunting lodge in w'hich to enter- 
tain James IV. 

Traversing the district known 
as (Glencoe, the scene of the 
da.stardly massacre of the Mac- 
donalds, we come at length to 
Loch Lomond, with mighty 
Ben J^omond rising majestically 
above it. Through the beautiful 
valley of the Trossachs, and 
under the frowning crags of Ben 
Venue, we reach Drummond 
Castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Ancastcr. A little farther north 
is Perth, the aitcietit capital of 
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the Scottish kings. Continuing 
our northward route we cx>me to 
Pitlochry, a favourite summer 
resort and noted for its pic- 
turesque scenery. 

Here let us brCak off east- 
wards to visit Brechin, where we 
may see a cathedral erected by 
David I. about 1150, but .since 
utterly spoiled by restoration. 
Edxell Castle, an interesting 
ruin, is at no great distance from 
here, while Montrose, a clean 
little seaport at the mouth of 
the Ksk, is said to be the first 
place in Scotland where (ireek 
was taught. A little to the south 
of Stonehaven, iKjrchcd on a 
rock overhanging the sea, are 
the picturesque ruin.s of Uun- 
nottar Castle, built in the thir- 
teenth century, and afterwards 
possessed by the Keiths, Karls 
Marischal of Scotland. About 
half a mile from the (Iranite City 
is the romantic Biig o’ Balgow 
nie, which still keeps its curse 
unfulfilled. Byron, as a child, 
used to cross it trembling, for he 
remembered the predictirm 
Brig o wighls your wa’ ; 

\Vi”a .s ae son, and a iiiaro’s .lu 
i.iaJ, 

Doiin sail >e fa’. 

Returning westwards, we pass 
Balmoral, for long the Highland 
home of Queen Victoria. Pic- 
turesque Kingussie is reached, 
and from here we may proceed 
to the Cairngorm Hills. Then 
passing by Lochs Morheh and 
an Eilean, and traversing the 
Forest of Rothiemurchus, 
the Highland Railway bears us 
swiftly northwards to Elgin, 
which city contains a beautiful 
old cathedral. 
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j Loch Moy » passed on the 
I way to Inverness, the ‘^capital of 
the Highlands.” This ancient 
city possesses many handk>ine 
buildings, including the com- 
paratively ipodem Cathedral of 
St. Andrew, „ The Falls of Kil- 
morack are situated about three 
miles from Beauly, a village con- 
taining the ruins of a thirteenth- 
century priory. From here we 
journey to Strathpeffer, noted for 
its mineral springs, near which 
place rise the ancient towers of 
Castle Leod. 

Travelling westward past Loch 
Luichart, Glen Carron, find Ach- 
nashellach, we come to the wild 
splendour and picturesque 
scenery of the Kyle of lx)cha]sh. 
A little farther north is Plockton, 
a small fishing village, situated 
on the shores of a lovely bay. 
Then, traversing the rugged wild- 
ness of Koss and Cromarty, pass- 
ing through Coulin Deer For^t 
on our way, we reach the quiet 
little town of Dornoch, contain- 
ing an interesting thirteenth- 
century cathedral. 

Wick is the centre of an im- 
portant fishery trade a.*d pos- 
sesses a fine harbour. From here 
we travel direct to John o’ Groat’s, 
the objective of our toi^, and 
on the mighty boulders ot Dun- 
cansby Head we bring to an end 
our delightful and picturesque 
tour from the southernmost point 
of Great . Britain to her most 
northerly extremity, having 
visited en^ route exactly one 
hundred places of either geo- 
graphical, historical, or archmo- 
logical interest. 

To the courtesy of the Great Wesiem RaiU. 
way, Great Central Railway, London and 
North-Western Railway, Caledonian Railway, 
and the Hiijbland Railway we arc indebted 
for the photographs which accoiptpany the 
foregoing article. Those of the Highland 
Railway were taken by Mr. D. Whyte, 

- photo-art i«>t, of Invernesii. Photogra|d)s of 
Birminghnni, Wick, and Duncan^by Head hy 
Messrs. G. W. Wilson and Ca, Aberdeen, and 
High Stieet, Rugby, by Messrs. J. Valentine 
and Son«, Dundee 





BOSTS INVISIBLE: Tk Sbiy of la Anv. 

• By M\k Pi-MnLRroN. 


L 

T was intensely hot m the 
forest and the sun without 
pity. We had bloi^n the 
second of our co\ers into the 
Ewigkeit, and the pile hes 
came off the inner tube as fast 
as the obliging William could stu k them on 
Lunch stOOT afar off across a great slRt( h of 
desolate ft^oodland 1 he Man of \\ ii alone 
expressed a sapient philcjsophy between 
whiffs from a pipe in ^hos< hoi\l ^ou could 
bwim goldfish 

“Do you know where we nu> bc^ ' he 
asked, proudly 

I told him thit we wtu in the foitsl 
of Chamboril, not fat fiom the town of 
Charney and nearl) fifteen to Hlois md food 
The intelligence, I obscricd, b) no meins 
disconcerted him He smoktd i link while 
in peace bcfoie he lontr.ulK ttd nu 

“ Charney s no town, he snd, prcsmtlv 
tis a bit of a \illage with m at tin 

end of It Man, did >on m\cr lu ii of 
Coupebois^ I must ttll m of ( oupibois 
— tis the finest storv «)f the w ir 
“ T^t*s walk to ( hirne) and sc( wluthir 
there is anything to eit in the placi, siul I 
“we nftiy get sugar ind watei it the worst 
Who knows? There nuv cM.n In while wine 
to be had ” 



“To destroy whom, Pat?” 1 ksked him, 
for his true name is Patrick DoneUan. 
“ W horn was your ( oupebois to destroy ? ' 

“ Ihe ix^ople at the village and all there 
abouts ’Twas the most famous guerrilla 
south of the Ivoire, and the man that killed 
fort> three Germans with hi& own hand. 'Tis 
plain je never read me despatches to the 
[lapeis ” 

“ Ftll us of ( oupc bois,” I exclaimed. “Let 
us have the story here on the spot. You 
know that >oii are era/y to Ull it ” 

lie (Umed the lecusation, but commenced 
inmiediatelv And for what it is worth 
(which to nu seems not a little) I give it 
liLR, shorn of no fact but only of my old 
liunds idiom, whuli is not always to be 
understanded of the people. 

II 

( iivKNi-v IS a village of one street, lying 
Mimi tifuen miks to the semth west of the 
f)kl romantic town of Blois Giit about by 
foiisf, hidden at the heait of verdurous 
woods, few liavLilers spy it out or as much 
Is know Its name Heu* through the 
i LiiiuriLs no master of the arts has lived nor 
f iminis 1 iciu hin in had his Ijeing A simple 
agneiillural [leople goes daily to the fields 
and the woods Hie priest is their one link 
with in e.diuaUd civilization the fine old 


We rose as one min .it ihc* sugg stion, 
and, greatly desiring the li(|uoi of the place 
(as the old chronicles would say), wc* emerged 
upon ChariKy presently an<l biiist upon the 
innkeeper with a thunder of vok c s 

Let me not dwell in ecstasies u|)oii that 
COoUng freshet of white wine as it bubble el 
upon tongues which had gathered the dust 
of ttfinumbeicd leagues \\c sat beneath 
the Shade of a great hoi se chestnut, liottles 
aiVd, bread before us, fine butter to eiur call, 
ft masturpic^ce of a salad cunning!} prepared 
lA an <Ad china bowl. 


“And, ye see,” said the Manof-War sud 
detdy, when cigars were lighted and some 
white brandy set before us, “'tis 
veiy name of Coupebois that this good 
fellow bMrs* Read it on yonder door - 
^ Louis Coupebois, the son, PH not be doubt 


(lOthii thiinh the one* temple of the 
woilds ni\ stems 

So It was until tin ycMi 1870, when a 
boastu o|wn<dih« floodgates and the hosts 
of (i(imtn> (nteied the fair kingdom of 
hanct little inough did Charnc) care* 
liionl all this Slu w cm Id nc*ver have known 
that thtri wis wai at all had not General 


Palluus (onie south cd the I^oirc to try and 
drive the fiermans out of Orlc^ans, and 
(,e 111 III von (kr 'lann as icsolutely swept 
the ( oiintry in his determination not to 1^ 
so driven Lhen'', truly, came rumour to 
Charlie y’s gate Her children fled from the 


forest as from a place accurst. There were 
lights of watch-fires by night and Uhlans 
amid the trees by day, distant rumblings of 
drums, the echo of the trumput\ blare , bi^t ^ 
beyond them all more terrible, the story 
what the Prussia had done m the 
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It ms in vain^liat a good priest ipried to 
comfort these poor people and Ip Usliage 
their fearSk If he told them that the stories 
of outrage wefe ridioUlously exaggerated and 
other stories absolutely false, ttey retorted 
with a garbled account of the sack and 
burning of Bazeilles or frenzied recitals of 
the fate of neighbouring villages, which none 
could contradict. The younger men, hred 
by the eloquence of Coupelxiis, the mad inn- 
keeper, took arms in their hands and went 
off to the forest. What a hunting of 
Germans they promised ' What ambuscades 
amid the thickets > What a rare sport, sur- 
passing the hunting of the vMld boar or any 
great drive that my lord, the' mar((iiess, had 
ever commanded for their d( light And 
Cotipebois, the 
innkeeper, was a 
born soldier, 
mark you He 
understood the 
whole scheme of 
the operations 
about Orleans as 
well as General 
d’Aurellcs himself 
— and that Was to 
say not a little, 
for the General in 
question was one 
of the bravest and 
the best that the 
great wai pro 
duced Every 
day at sunset 
would Coui^ebois 
sally forth accom- 
panied by the 
savage rustics he 
commanded so 
ably. The dawn 
sdw them return, 
with grins upon 
their faces and 
blood upon their 
harids. ^ There 
Were bodies lying 
stark in the 
woods, they said, 

grimly, but not the bodies of Frenchmen 
It is little wonder that a savage so res^ 
lute speedily became the hero of this 
vemdte of other villages round 

would tell you very 

\y that; If tKe Germiu^s would remiNl^ Ood help 

at ^To 

dSi. 




■VEftV DAY AT SUNSPI WOUI H COUI BROlb SAI I V FORTH ACCOMPANIBP 
BY THE SAVAGR RUSTK S HB COMMANDPD SO ASLY 



be would 

every alley is* my’ , 

upon the leaves and I Vill tdl 
be a French foot or a them I 

paces from the SI 
and knows what jt has to dec 
the vermin are about PaviSr 
Emperor is a prisoner. * Very well, good' 
comrades, we must do what we can to pot^ 
that right. So much I said last night & a 
Bavarian whose throat I cut by BonileviUsK 
* B4 content to die for your country,* 

‘as many a good Frenchman Im done.’ « 
Messiers ^ he squealed, like a stuck pig, and 
dug up the good sand with his heels. He 
was not a patriot, not at all.”" 

Let it be per« 
ceived from this 
that the guerrilla 
was not only a 
good soldier, but 
a merry fellow as 
well Hisjnodei^ 
unfortunately, did 
not protect him 
from a certain 
notoriety which 
threatened not 
only the personal 
comfort, but the 
very existence of 
the people of 
Chamey. General 
von der ^ann, the 
commander of the 
Bavarians, in pos- 
session of Orleai^ 
unsympathetic 
and whoUy unap- 
preciative of the 
ambuscades in the 
forest^ sent out 
a compi^y of 
Uhlans pwpoM^; 
to desttf^y 
guerrilla 

extermidiitiS his; 
band^ > 

which# 

the war was clearly i A 

shall wonder that the village treiaKl^ed 
believed that its last hour was at hand^t^^T 
Genwans will come here^” said 
timid, “and our throatsvm f 






BRwt 

P*”** 

scourer 'U& If diey cQm6 
1 ^ our 'beacis and say 
WJiat is he to us— 
^ sickles and our bams ^ I-et 

ttek «^$^wbere and not trouble an 

^ T^as a cryptic utterance which 
2|0ne but the pious women who 
daily at the gcxxl man’s ishrinc. 
man in Charney knew perfectly well 
" he had aided and abetted Coupebois to 
th^ bdst ' of his power, and would aid him 
\ 'ag^n if bccasion offered. As for the doughty 
/ innkeeper, he laughed so loudly at the old 
pijest’s threats that it is a wonder the 
Carmans did not hear him away acv>ss the 
forest 

“To the woods if you will,” said he, “and 
' every brave fellow with mo. 1 )o you, rever- 
"ehce,. tnke care of all the pretty girls to whom 
I sh^. make love upon my return. My 
“ Mrk ffes in the forest I^et them call me 
jackal, vulture — what they will. I care not 
at ^1 while my gun is upon my birk and my 
..knife, in its sheath. But Charney must be 
. saved— yes, and 1 will save you, as the day 
shail^ show.” 

He went off upon the threat, and for days 
Charney knew no more of him. When he 
returned the Germans were upon his heels, 
'and the village understood that the hour of 
jrepkoAing bad come. 


A REGIMENT of Uhlans had been sent out 
by General Meyer, one of Von der 'J'ann’s 
staffs to deal with Coupebois ; and for ten 
days did Coupebois deal right merrily with 
them.^ Knowing the forest a.s one of its very 
^^hildfen clever as an animal in digging a 
.pUfTOiv or taking to the trees, the rogue lived 
check by jowl with the troopers sent 
and many an empty saddle 
^ pb vigilance. Here from the 

* « a riant yCw, there from a pit digged 
thb leaves, would C'oupebois 

upon his enemies and exult 
iklL ,Pay did not save them nor 
^ibeni\bvna. him. As a wild cat 
bii^.so Cbui^bois would leap 
stab him to the heart, 
jtbs^tened and cajoled* 
buitnt the houses 


. - . , ccr-,,.. 




Thia IS not to s4y 
many risks. Indeedi bis tifOs W m|l 
peril as many times as the 
Determined to take him at all 
von der Tann sent every horseman 'QfftHk 
* spare to the forest of Chambord, and ^CiH 
began to beat it as hunters fiir a sayis|^ 
animal. Had they known that their ene^j 
hailed from Charney, assuredly wouWt' tht 
shrift of the village have been short 
Coupebois was as cunning as he was savi^it 
— and no sooner did the Bavarians ' bi|K 
Bonneville than he put it abroad' 
Bonneville was his home. Few beyond 
borders of the forest were able to contxa^fib 
a story so useful. 'Ihe very name of CbanMij 
was unknown to many a Frenchman in thij 
neighbouring cities. 

Now this endured for some ten daya^ bui 
upon the evening of the eleventh day,'.juai 
when the troopers >^ere bivouacking forthr 
night, three miles from the village itself, what 
should hap|jcii but that Coupebois appeared 
iK^fori; the doors of the inn arid announced 
his intention to sleep in his own bed, this 
night at least. To the old priest, who stood 
ania7:ed, and the women, who implored him 
u|)on their knees to s|we them this peril, he 
answered with easy assurance that his secret 
could not be kept for ever, and that their best 
course was to take to the woods without ailiy 
loss of time whatsoever. 

“ Say that you have never heard my name 
and no one will contradict you,” he exhorted 
them. “They will burn^ down your houses 
whatever happens. Why should I lie on the 
hard ground to save you fron) what must be ? 
No, no, my friends ; ("barney is as good 4s 
ashes, and 1 would sleep. Do you save your* 
selves while there is time.” 

They replied to him with ne^ prOtesta** 
tions as vain as the others. The younger 
men, gathering imf)atiently about the Chgreh 
door, liegan to talk of bar and barriciule; 
'After all, had not much been done in other 
villages by those who had the courage to 
do it, and why should (!^harney lag? This 
f:>atriotic spirit, fostered by the old priest, who 
had carried a musket for Napoleon in his„ 
youth and could not for one moment con*:^ 
template an abject surrender, became 
an activity which promised to turn 
into a veritable fortress. From , 

^nd the. stables, frpm^the fields and/ ^ 
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to the enemy. Old Kahn, the btackemith, 
who had a mwoleteader aomewhere in his 
attic and a bayonet hung like a fishing- 
rod above bis mautelf^e, proved a hero 
second only to the redoubtable Coupebois. 
The priest himself worked like a very 
General of Division, directing, comforting. 


and that if tha Haks 9 k kiisAr ^ 

Chamey, good-bye to 
aU that made life K 

the simple soifls were possessed by dfe 
that some show of resistance would turn dfe 
invaders from their pyr^e^ send them to 
other villages not so well defend^ and 
hide Coupebois from their 
vengeance. In any case^ 
the autumn night found 
them still at their occupa- 
tion. Willing hands set 
lanterns in the roadway to 
light the valiants as they 
worked. The women, 
grouped befoie the altars in 
the little church, prayed 
earnestly for the salvation of 
Chainey. 'J'he men drank 
long draughts of potent 
cognac, and declared them- 
selves ready to fight all the 
German hussars inTouraine. 

And Coupebois — what of 
him meanwhile ? Well, m 
honest truth, Coupebois ap- 
peared to sleep through it 
all as a tired animal that has 
been a-hunting. His window 
stood wide open and his rille 
at his side. 1'he night would 
cany him its message swiftly 
enough, and forChariieyand 
its awakened clods he cared 
not at all. The Germans 
would butcher th6m like 
sheep, burn their houses to 
the cellars, and discover the 
black eyes before the altars. 
But Coupebois would be 
away to the forest before all 
that happened ; and for 
every life taken in the villages 
the lives of ten shouldanswcc 
in the woods — such an oath 
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a famous victory. Charney, 
so affrighted, so remote, so defenceless, had 
become animated in an instant by a martial 
spirit not surpassed in the south. These 
are the plain chronicles, neither asking nor 
offering explanation. 

There were offensive people enough after- 
wards, it is true, who inquired with a lofty 
sense of superiority, “What did the poor 
devi^ hope tb-.’do?” This, perhaps, the 
“ p^r ^devils ** themselves could not 
6^ ftk, if they^^had any thoughts about 
‘ tbeir origip-^^ 


he swore and such an oath he would have kept. 

IV. 

Tiikr]« were two young people in Chamey 
who feared the Germans exceedingly, and 
these were I..elie and Ruben — the daughter 
of Bordelas the farmer, and the son of 
Daville the com- factor. These had been 
away in the woods — who would ask where?-*— 
when Coupebois returned to his inn; and, 

. affrighted at the sounds which fell upon t^heir. 4 
ears as theyi approBcb^ f 

moro wo ‘ 

tiiMf tbep fifta^l 




itYmrjijas, 



|tij^ )siKteeQ, It maid W & match for tho 
4ay— but not just yet; clA 
declared; wd in this the com- 
^ who dMink the old man's svine by the 
most cordiqjly agreed. 

There is always time to get married/' he 
said; "tad to-morrow is much better than 
to-day." 

To which Bordelas would retort that 


Mine. Davrlle evidently had not lost her 
voice or the strength of her good right 
arm«-an unpleasant conclusion iihich cost 
him many glasses The young (]^ople, 
carii^ not a fig for the argument, spent 
many an hour in the copse by the mill, and 
emerged therefrom looking as simple as 
young People will upon such >oiithrul 
occasions. War and the bunt of war had no 


other meaning for them than the warning 
that their old haunts were not sale.- then 


roaming habitl dangerous 

" Beware of the wolves,” old Bordtl is had 
said , "they go upon two legs and wtar blue 
coats Beware oi them, children, for they 
will eat you.” 

Lehe answered that Ruben would protect 
her against all the world ;■ and, to be sure, 
she was never vtiy far awav from him upon 
their walks abioad But they went now with 
timorous steps ''hili every sound in the 
brake — the splash of \ pebble m the bum, 
the lowing of the kmc*, or the footfall of a 
laggard —could affright them Imagine , the n, 
wnth what staring tjes tliey perceued the 
lanterns swinging m C h irney on that 
mcmoftble night, the going and c oming of 
the valiants, the great harneade that had 
been erected, the shuttered windows, and tlu 
loopholes in the barns H xd the c nd of the 
world been announced by a visionary, the 
words could not have had a ttion teirilile 


sound than tliose uttered by one who passed 
them by and briefly told the news 

"The Germans will be here at midnight — 
Coupebois IS at his inn I hey will come 
to XSike him, and none will live to tell the 
story ” 

* "Then why do you not send ("oupelKiis 
away f ” Lelie asked, naturally 
The /eUow replied that the honour of 
France demanded resistance; “and,” he 


added, naively, " it is but for twelve hours 
He will be away again with the dawn ” 

They listened amazed, and, too fearful to 
go down to their own people, returned to 
the copse Sgain and thence to the narrow 
h^h road by which you reach Chevamey 
Kcbta Md LdM habd^ but wit proved 


He rejointa that to did tat loioiTf 
we must not go to CharUey," ho itddedi a 
little wildly. " Did you not hear them say 
that the Germans are coming ? ” 

" They arc everywhere,” she said, "every- 
where — everywhere, Ruben, Lucette saw 
them as she drove to us from Amboise yea- 
ttrday. Old P^re Ramonet had a hundred 
of them at his farm ; how can we run away 
from them ^ ” 

Ihe boy did not know what to»say to 
this He was obsessed by the idea of saving 
her, and his wit seemed to say that be could 
do no better than hide her in that forest 
which had so often hidden them from prying 
ty(s * 

**Let us go to the Silver Gorge and lie 
therc^ till day comes T am afraid of the 
darkness, l^lie Do you not hear someond 
upon thi load? Yes, yes, I am sure of it — 
there are horsemen upon the road." 

Ihey drew togetlur afliighted and listened 
to the sounds Distantly a thud of hoofs 
ii|)on the dry Uiif could be heard. The 
thiikets about were very still, and a great 
waitn moon looked down uiion a world of 
<opse and brake and misty pasture -land, 

( harney itself, hidde*n by an island of shtve^ 
ing aspens, showed its lights no longer. A 
diep silence as of ultimate night prevailed. 

“ \V hat IS the good of going to the Silver 
Gorge when Mu Get mans come to Chamey, 
Ruton> Oh, if wc lould help them all this 
night if we (ould do something * " 

“ Ihov are ruling after Coupebois I.clie, 
and if they find him it will be ‘good-bye* 
everjlunh That's what Martin said to 
hunt for ( "oupebois and to burn the village. 
How ran you and 1 prevent a thing like 
that?” 

“Of (ouise we can't --of course -of 
c ourse Do you remember the Abb/^ telling 
us yesterday that tlu load to Chamey is hard 
and tliat the (,eimms would never find it, 
l^rhaps ^ Pray Cuid it is Sf>, Ruben, or we 
shall have tears and not biegd to morrow.” 

Ruben said “\es, yes,” in the tone of one 
who IS lost for any satisfactory answer. They 
still trudged the high roa<l and were now 
almost a league from the village The woods 
upon their left hand w'ere dark and abundant ^ 
a little river ran upon the right and was 
ciossed by a rugged bridge of stone Here 
they first set eyes upon a German Uhlan— a 
lanc^ nding at a cantor straight, as it would 
ieem, Cbarney and their homes 
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US PAaWD them WtTHOUl so MUCH AS A DOWNWARD < 

g^ce^ for his eyes were seeking the liglits of 
a village, and the inirdcle remained that his 
horse did not touch them 
This sudden apparition, menacing and 
fearful, left the young people for a little with 
out word or idea. They lay crouching upon 
the grass, their fears espying a Uhlan m 
every tree and bush, their hearts beating 
wildly, their hands cksped When Ruben 
found the courage to spnng up and gaze after 
the disappeanng horseman, it was to tell 
LtUe that he rode to Cbarney and that the 
Abb^ had talked nonsense. 

if the Germans could lose the way, 
JialiCr And there will be many more wheie 
he came irom. l^t us go while we can 
would kill us If they found us here.” 

Sne suffered bim to lead her, and they 
etoes^l entered the thicket upcm 

Here the darkness was 
ib&dsi those of tb^ 
ttiefitfol " “ 


way-«the ^^ure 
Prussian, his rifie m 
knapsack on tfbbaf^au 
coat shielding him I 
penlous mists. ^ < , 

‘ “Halt! Who goes 

They turned and fled liqpbti 
a cqmmon impulse The j(p(nt 
Prussian, espying in tbem-ifo^ 
more thdR a [wr of amorous ms-" 
tics hrst sent a hear^ laugh after 
them and then a bdlet His 
orders had been to let none pass 
upon the road to Charney ; hut 
what..l«lect o’ Foot should stop 
these amorous ^ungbteri^, who 
ran like hares and could name 
you every thicket? When an 
eager young lieutenant ran up to 
bear the circumstance, he cursed 
the man loudly and b^e a patty 
scatty to catch the fugntives. 
They might as well have tned to 
hunt a squirrel with an axe. 

Kubtn and I^ehe ran a good 
mile through the forest , turning 
hither, thither . leaping bums and 
climbing banks, plttiriging into 
bracken which hid them to tbe 
waists , skirting glades which 
were open to their enemies , looking nSither to 
the right hand nor to the left, but racing bead- 
long for the Silver Gorge and uttering no word 
until they had gained it Here was a veritable 
natural arbour, girt about by snlver birches, 
defended by a placid burn, and so remote 
from frequented paths that even the forestom 
rarely discovered it. Sometimes, it is true, 
old Barmelot, the charcoal-burner, would 
light a fire m the cave beneath the hfll, but 
he was a stanch fnend to the wd 

when they found him fast asleep 
embers they welcomed him as though bdntA’ 
been the commander of a divmiou ^ 

the salvation of Chwney. 

Jean— old Jean—wal^e 
There are Germans in the w^q^' 
are going to bum our bouses. 

Jean, or they will kill you 
It is not good to be widtUd 
night by a tale of 





■ A Rutien tv W aide, hia 
mediate^ if inquisltoml 
I down the houses ? Whose 
r Irnm?" And then, with 

A'" * 


of deeper satisfaction, he added, 
EP A ^ong way before they bum 
mme, my chiidren-*-a very long way, 
‘ % We of It, for I haven't got one " 

" flung herself upon the sanc^ floor 

and toM him the story once mure aim with 
^ 1(11 e ;jroung girl's eamestnebs The Germans 
^i^rci in the forest , tflby were going to burn 
Chamev to the ground, just as they had 
tmrned Villefroy and Undemain. Coupebois, 
that villainous innkeeper, was at the bottom 
of It all — Coupebois, who would pot remain 
in the forest when he had a mind <o sleep 
under bis own roof 

"What shall wc> do, old Barmelot deal 
soul, what shall we do to save my father and 
our home? The Abbd says that they will 
never discover us, but we passed a 
horseman by the way and he rode 
tn Chamey— ^nd hoik, .there are 
nfles finng even now ! " 

They all listened, and, sure 
enough, a sound of firing came to 
them across the forest Nor was 
this all, for a flicker of watch fires 
could eived behind the trees 
which lined the high road, and here, 
plainly enough, a second company 
of Germans was encamped All Ihis 
that fine strategist, Jean Barmelot, 

Quickly understood The blood of 
three generations of outlaid s ran in 
hiS veins. He was like an old boar- 
bound which has heard the hunts- 
Hmn'a horn 

" What must we do, my children ? 

We must bum them out, that's 
what we must do Ob, yes, you 
f shtll help me, both of you, for 1 see 
. tbtt you have courage. We will 
talbM^fajkitfrom Monsieur Bismarck 
am what we can do Let the 
back with singed coats — 

WhAt we must do, mychildren. 

^ fires and show them the 
hoi a fine red road to 


ferocity not pleasant to beat ; mm 

and bnng them hither. Wo Wgf 
merry bonfire this night, my 
hoi they shall spy it out at Blois and 
tale in Orleans — a merry fire to warm m 
Prussians' hands. Pluck ye brands and 
bnng them hither Do not ^lay if ye 
would save your homes.” 

They were frightened of him by this iivofi, 
vaguely < omprehending and yet terfifled by 
the possibility. A forest fire had ever been 
a fable of dread to the children of Chada^- 
1 his old Barmelot, he would fire the wdqde to 
drive the Prussians out The act waadespmme 
—It may even be that of a madman; int 
neither Ruben nor laslie dared to 
miuh Ihiswasnut the Jean Barmelot of (wir 
idle hours, but a more appalling figurb^Htibh 
beiing, and active, and demoniacal. Im^y 
obeyed him in utter silence, bnnging thebsands 
and lighting them at the gathered embon^. 
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• Fire the brake ! ” he cried to ttiem ; ,f* ^ 
what 1 shall do^ and imitate me. . As Odd k 
jti Heaven, I will tear your hearts out if you 
do not follow.” 

He plunged into the wood and deliberately 
fired the dry undergrowth. Lelie and Ruben, 
caught suddenly upon the wave of his mad 
impetuosity, found themselves running from 
copse to copse and scattering the golden 
flame as they went. I'he great wood known 
as the wood of Merivault shone out suddenly 
as some mighty beacon of the forest. A 
hoarse cry arose from the distant camp, and 
the screams of terrified horses were to be 
heard. Yet above all these woeful sounds a 
quick ear would have hcSird the exulting 
voice of Barmelot crying, Burn and slay ; 
bum and slay ' The fever of a mad desire 
consumed his very veins --he lived a lifetime 
in that hour. Lelie and Ruben knew no 
such exultation, 'fhey had obeyed the old 
man reluctantly, and now they obeyed him 
no more, 'fljat dreadful voice of holocaust 
affrighted them to the last degree. It were as 
though ten thousand dt'inons had been loosed 
in the forest and w'ere devouring the very 
earth which they |\'isscd. Trees rocking, 
branches crashing, ti links bursting, streams 
boiling, bushes bei'oming in an instant raging 
furnaceS“the great arc of light in the sky, 
the screams of perishing brutes, the swirling 
flight of awakened birds — -was not this just 
such a picture as the Abbe had painted of 
the end of the woild and the last great 
Judgment? And by their young hands liad 
it all come about — they were the agents, 
theirs had been the words \ihich aw'akenccl 
old Barmelot and sent him to the madness. 
Little w'ondcr, truly, that thc> stixxl terrified, 
afraid to lun, afraid to look' oblivious of 
their danger, of all but that whirlwind of 
flame which threatened to consume the forest 
to the very brink of the J^oire itself. 

“ Oh, merciful Heaven, Ruben ’ what have 
we done? What shall wo say when they 
ask us?” 

The lad, falling to running, answered 
.quickly : — 

“I’hat it was the work of old Barmelot, 
the charcoal-burner.” 

“ They w’ill never believe us, Ruben. And 
jthe Prussians' — oh, what' if the Prussians 
jshould find us-- — ” 

t The words' wem fateful. Three ragged 
and l:^ckenea^ liBldiers burst from the 
thicket v^ile ’she spoke, and, per- 
,tbe two thi^e with brands still in 
btedsyvsei^ed them instantly and made 


.TiTE sedne 

without parallel ^foring . 
background of the 
of flame leaping up ab^e the , 
seeming to touch the« very cemth* , 
about a waste of glowing cinc^j^'of b^a^l^* 
still burning, and the reddenings 
trees. The lovers themselves, hand In 
their eyes wide open, their feces pate as the, 
moonbeams, stared piteously at the acciisi^ 
troopers and vainly sought to utiderstit^'^ 
Of the men themselves but one had a pis^ 
in his hand, and that he cocked deliberately; 
as though to blow out the prisoners’ brains . 
where they stood. If they were igiven ah, 
instant’s grace they owed it to a puny little 
major of Bavarians, who, emerging from, the 
wood and not less angry than the others, 
nevertheless had the common sense to 
remember that eVen these incendiaries might 
tell him something. 

“ Who are y«>u — where do you come from?'^ 
he asked, waving the eager troopers back the' 
while he drew a pistol of his own. 

J.elie answered him, for Ruben was too 
terrified to speak. 

“ From Charney, sir.” 

“ Ha ! from ("barney. Is it the people of 
Charney who told you to do this?” Pie 
indicated tlie burning woods, but the girVs 
wit saved her from the trap. 

“ 'Fhere was an old charcoal-brfhier here, 
and he made us do it. We did not wish to, 
sir. We were afraid of him.” ^ 

The major turned to one of the others 
.and exclaimed, “ The tnith, I think, or some-, 
thing very like it.” Then advancing a step 
toward Ruben he said : Do you know that 
you must be shot for this ? ” 

Ruben said “ Yes* sir,” but in so quiet a 
voice that the man regarded him amaz^. . ^ ^ 
“ We are going to shoot you for burning 
the forest — but first you must lead us to 
Charney.” 

“I will never do that, sir.” /'• 

It was Lelie’s turn now. ' ' 

“ Yes, yes,” she cried, wildly ; I will lead 
you, sir. Do not pay any attention 
Ruben. He does not know wha^be 
saying.” / ' ' 

The man smiled significantly and gave' 
second order to a captain who had come 
“ The wind is right,” he amd, jxiinttng 
the flaming woods ; “that will notgo 
to-night Take twenty men,^ 

^ clear a path where you can. The Mt' br 
are for Charney.” 
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upon the high road. So far as the lire itself 
was concerned, the major had nuire sense 
than his absurd airs seemed to imply. A 
freshening easterly breeze kept the flames in 
chc('.k with the loss of no more than two 
thousand acres of woodland. There were 
fifteen men and thirty two horses of a regiment 
camped at the wood’s heart peiished at the 
first onrush ; but, none the less, some six 
hundred sturdy troopers rode down to 
Charne}t, vowing vengeance as they went, 
^heir task would be a brief and merry one, 
they pronused themselves. Not a house 
must be left standing, not a man, a woman, 
or a child alive to greet to-morrqw’s sun. 
Thus had Bazeilles paid the price, and thus 
must Chamey pay. The fire had maddened 
them. They went as troops to a sack, all 
the lust of rage and vengeance driving them. 

And what pf K^atie and of Ruben while 
V«L 


they went? Were th^ 
not guiding these monstei^ 
to the very threshold of 
their homes, it may be 
depriving Chamey of its 
very last hope— that hope 
of security which had been 
the good Abbd’s boast? 
Might not their own kith 
and kin be the first victims 
to their cowardice, those 
they loved the first to [)ay 
the penalty ? So mjght an 
observer who did not know 
the country have said. For, 
in truth, little Lelie marched 
briixely, not toward Char- 
ney at all, hut in the direc- 
tirin of blois, where lay 
Cioncral d’Aurelles and the 
army of the Loire, Gladly, 
as one going to a feast, the 
young girl tramped onward, 
far auay from the village 
which watched and waited 
in such an agony of ex- 
pectation. The dawn had 
come before the trooj)ers 
discovered the trick — and 
the dawn found them with- 
in a mile of those who 
could avenge her. 

The men halted beneath 
a clump of trees, and the 
major commanded them to 
bring ropes from a neigh- 
bouring farmhouse. 'Fhere 
was neither trial nor ques- 
tion this lime. In grim 
silence, clasping each other’s hands firmly, the 
two waited for the end. 

“Kiss me, Ruben,” said, and very 

gently she turned to him as to one who had 
given his life for her. He took her in his 
arm.s and held her ckxse. I'he major’s hoarse 
command that his 'men should make haste 
found troo])ers still reluctant. The hands 
which set the rope about the young girl’s 
neck blundered at their task. Heavens ! 
that this should be war — this brutal slaughter 
with the sun shining out upon them and the 
freshness of dawn in the air 1 So the man, 
who answered nothing, thought I'heirs was 
not the crime, though they were the first to 
pay the penalty. Such, indeed, was the 
truth ; and when a troop of French cavalry 
debouched suddenl]^ upon the high road, 
those who held Lelie and Ruben were 
amongst thf? earliest to perish. Indeed, of 
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all tint a\cnpini; rcf^imLiit not thiiU n*uli(cl 
Orleins i 1 i\l ^ 

“ 1 Ik cltMl, Iheir mister, delivered tlum 
into oin hands, the wily ( ouj)i hois diclarul 
aftirwirds “Wink they thought 1 was at 
( haniLy, the night found me in camp at 
Blois It IS true, my friends, that we wcie 
returning with thirty thousind men whtn 
they would have hinged old Bordilas’ 
daughter So much (onus of being in a 
huriy \\i took them as they wtregroupid 
about a tiee, and a piettier thing has not 


been done dm 
ing the wai 
Assassins do 
not eall us so ' 
\ i 0 not the 
IkussiansvLimin, 
and should not 
they be shot as 
su( h ^ 

1 h ( boast 
iside, the farts 
of ih It nv mor 
ible ulion weie 
IS thi innkeepii 
h id stated them 
He went to 
( h ii lie y foi a 
lust to ti ip die 
Piiissiiiis in lh( 
M 1 1 1 g i 1 h i 

night found him 
It Hlois in C>ene 
1 il (1 \iiu lies 
c uii)) 1 hiitv 
tlunis md mi n 
bung niimbeiid 
foi till defend 
of the dooniid 
h unlit, ( oupi 
bois ai ( o m 
pinitd tilt rigi 
me Ills to bi then 
guide ind so 
he stumbled upon 
the Piussi ins and 
followed * them, 
hidili n, until the 
moment when 
rhe\ would Inve 
wit il ed their 
vtngt mee upon 
tht ihildien 
I h r list IS 
history, the 
story of a herre 
light ii|)on i high loul, of Uhlans riding 
m itllv, of short sh irp i ries of agony, e)f men 
reeling fiom thtir siddlis, of gashed In ads 
anti loin limbs of tb it m id si luglUer wine h 
ihe woild his ealldl w ir ind crowned with 
}>lor) 

Jlut lelii ind Ruben sobbed out their 
|o) in t ii h othc r s arms They knew not 
whither thi\ hid done right oi wrong I he 
sun shone down upon tluir happiness heeause 
tluy still lived and would go to the forest 
together when tin war was over 
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Kichard l^unlon 
Haldane, M.l\, was 
born Jri 1856, and is 
tlie^on of the late Mr. 

Robert lialdime of (‘lo- 
anden, W.S. He was 
ediK'ated at Kdinburj^h 
iViadeniy and ICtlin- 
biir^,di iind (lottingen 
Unnersitii's. When he 
was a bo) at Kdinbiir^di 
Academy a genet ation 
ago lie was head and 
shoulders ab()\e the 
otliers. “ I ne\ei kiu w 
Sikh a I el low', ’ said 
one of his old school- 
mates. “'riic tiH^sl 
(lilfi( lilt tasks lot us 
were c hild's plav to 
him. He could take 
in a whole page ol 
('u'eio or a |noposition 
in haielid whil<‘ we wvri w'lestling with 
the first lines, and he hai sik h a gravi*, 
oraculiit way willi him lh«il we ('hristmed 
him ‘Solon’ We all knew' that Haldane 
- * Dr^k/ as we iis(*d to 
call mm wou’d be a 
lug man souk* (la\, .iiid 
the only thing that has 
Miiiuised me is that he 
has not *arii\ed’ long 
ago. 

“ And It w’as just the 
same at l^dmburgh Uni- 
versit)', wluTt! 1 spent a 
couple of years with 
him. He aiiru'd nil 
before him ; but philo- 
si'phy was his strong 
point. He was a glutton 
for It ; fairly revelled in 
It, and was miles ahead of 
the next best man. He 
look first-class honours 
in it, and crowned this 
achievement by carry- 
ing off the Ferguson 
scholarship in philo.so- 
phy against the picked 


men from the four 
Scottish Universities. 
Not content with these 
laurels, he went to Got- 
tingen to |>it himself 
against the acutest 
intellects of the Con- 
tinent. He literally 
saturated him.self with 
Kant and Sehopen 
haiier, I' lchteand Hegel 
all, of course, in their 
native (jeriiian , and 
the ouhonie of it all 
w.is a st ries of w’oiks on 
philosophy command- 
ing the admiration of 
Ihi* world ” 

Mr. Haldane had 
chosen th(‘ life of a 
lawyer, but this was a 
curious preparation for 
It, .ilthough no doubt 
It was admirable mental 
t laming, for whu'li he has good leason to be 
thankful. At the (,'hanu;iy bar he soon 
lotgcd his way to the front, and took silk in 
liltle i>\(r ten H‘ais, a feat w'hich has only 
been ii\alled by a few 
\iry exceptional men, 
such as the Lord Chief 
|iistic(‘. At this lime 
he hail been five years 
m J’arliamcnt, and had 
already made his mark 
.IS a l(*gislator ; his Alma 
Mater conferred the 
degree of Doctor ol 
r.aws on him , and in 
1902 he was promoted 
to the dignity of a l*rivy 
Councillor. 

'lo all who know' Mr. 
Haldane, the marvel is 
how he has been able 
to get thiough his 
ama/ing amount of 
work and yet have time 
for anything else. Dur- 
ing recent years it is 
said I hat he has made 
little short of twenty 
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thousiind pounds a year at the Bar , and yet, in the range and depth of his erudition, 
in spite of the immense labour that this Broad-shouldered, stout and sturdy of limb, 
represents, he has assiduously attended the with a big head and a powerful, clean- 


Hou.se of (Commons, has 
written bulky volumes on 
such abstruse subjects as 
“ 'r h e Pathway to 
Reality,” has been chair- 
man of committees, 
governor of important 
bothes, and .so on, and 
still has found the days 
long enough (or .social 
enjoyment and jaunts on 
his bicycle. 

A small child is said, 
by a writer A\ho knous 
Mr. Haldane, once to 
have asked “ whether any 
man can really be as wise 
as Mr. Haldane look.s.” 
He then goes on to say, 
“Whether the remark w.is 
actually the product of 
innocent childhood or 
was the attnlnition to her 
of an older brain, we 
should not like to say. 
But, in any case, the 
answer is simple. ■ V( 
man Avho is really wi 
dane lociks, 
and he is Mr. ( F - 
Haldane.' ihe 
new Minister 
of War must 
have been 
born thinking, 
and he has kept 
it up ever since. 

‘ 'I'he brain of 
the empire’ 
he has been 
called ; but 
the empire over 
which Mr. 

Haldane's brain 
ranges is not 
all of this 
world.” 

No man in 
Parliament has 
quite the same 
aspect of wis- 
dom, and it is 
doubtful if any 
man of them 

all can rival = 

Mr. Haldane 
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ihcie is one 
as Mr. Hal- 
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shaven face, the War 
- ■ |[ Secretary is the very type 

of the solid, confidence- 
insjiiring Briton whom 
Nature has designed for 
high and responsible 
work in the world. He 
entered his name as a 
student at Lincoln’s;^ Inn 
when he was eighteen, 
but, thanks to his pur- 
suit of philosophy, it was 
nearly five years before 
he iiiialilied fora wig and 
gown and set to w'ork on 
utjuity-drafting and con- 
veyancing. Kven in these 
early days he was a 
marked man, and more 
than one barrister recalls 
to-day his prediction of 
the early eighties that 
“ Haldane would some 
^ day sit on the Wool- 

/tnffrnph. sack.” 

The prophecy has not 
come true yet, but he has done equally well, 
and is probably first in the running for the 

Ixird Chancel- 

■ ’ lor5»b i p. 

Mr. Haldane 
h*as views on 
almost * every 
subject. He 
is a bit of 
an individualist 
and something 
of a Socialist ; 
he is in favour 
of getting the 
unearned 
increment for 
the community, 
and also of 
buying out Irish 
landlords with 
British ^ credit. 

JI e takes 
S[x:cfa] interest 
in women’s 
questions, and 
on one occasion 
introduced a 
Women’s Suf- 
^ " frage Bill of his 

rooki, Miinbwr^ OWn* 
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Why Tmias Aire Lalteo 

Jiv Ki)wvki» Fkini. 



HK 7.7,” i*\j)liiincd tiu* Mil- 
way portt^r in one of ( *hj.rlos 
Keene’s .sket( hes “ Nae 
(loot yon mean the 7.27.’' 

“ hal,” (lec'lares the pas- 
senger, “ It says tlu* 77 in 


the book. ’ 

“Oh, aye, in tlie book, sir. Ilul the 
widow Jackson's Iwa coos are no in the 
book, and it ay taks the dri\er Iwenl) 
niiniites each morn to whnssle them off the 
metals f 


Although it go('s without saying that abso 
lute punctuality is autu'd at, the widow 


finds himself baffled Jiy delays w’hich he 
cannot understand or excuse. “Why is the 
train late?” ejaculated an irate j^ssenger 
one Novembei day. “No snow, no rain, no 
logs, no signals, no bnxikdown, no rush of 
traflic ‘ I''ine weather, sir,’’ replied the 
guard, let Us hope laeetioiisly. • 

'ri«;re must be a just ('ause for unpunctu- 
ality in railway wfjrking Let us lofik at the 
problem Iroin .1 railwMy-man’s point of view. 
It may siirfirisc Si rand readers to be told 
that, instead of the cuncism and carelessness 
popul.uly altiibuted to managers and othrials 
with regard to an aernrati* s'tmcc, the very 
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Jackson’s two cows are represented in some 
form or other on every railway in the king- 
dom. To the “ time and tide ” which wait 
for no man, George Stephenson added “ the 
train.*' Hut, alas^ the revised proverb is 
falsi Aed every hour in every day of the year. 
After seventy years ofcrailways the average 
traveller, in a feverish haste to transport him- 
self SQroew):iere in the qufekest possible time, 


reverse is the case. Not only is punctuality 
aimed at, but for every single minute's 
deviation from the time-table every servant 
responsible must give an exact account. 
Even that little delay tin's morning at l^luni- 
stead or Oow borough through your luggage 
not being j^t in the right van must be 
reported in writing by the guard and 
deposited among the archives in London. 
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IIIK I.MI' AKUIVAI (U I lllv (. IIANM 1 MIAMlai; 1^ ANiitlll 
From aj A i kain s i 


M\ery nKinient lost or gaint*(J during .i uliolo 
journey of four or fne luindicd mdcs has 
its historian. 

'Jo the head guard of each tiain is supplied 
at the beginning of his journey what is known 
as a “'I'rain Jouinal” or “ Report In liiis 
doniment he must insLit, in their res[)ecliM' 
columns, the names of the starting and finish- 
ing stations, the total nuuil)cr of miniiu^s lost 
by trallit', the tcjtal nuuibcr ol minutes lost by 
the engine, the number of minutes lu'-t b\ 
brake troubh* (assuming in each case that 
time has actually been lost), and the number 
of velficles on the train. At the end of eac h 
journey the sheet is lianded bac k to the 
driver after having receiveil tin* guard’s signa- 
ture, and IS, ill due course, lorwarded to tlie 
office of the siijictrintendent of the line, 
w'licre it is carefully examined and che( ked 
Should anything unusual occur a s[u‘t lal 
report must be made of it and att.u'lu*d 
to the sheet. 


master, who returns the 
‘‘ Extract ” with any re- 
marks he may have to 
make. It is then dealt 
with as ciicumstances 
ie(juiic. 

“'riie absolute punctu- 
ality of trains," w'rites 
Ml. lames C, liighs, the 
^ general managi-i of the 
(Ireat Western R.iilvvay, 
to 'riih Si R\M», “IS the 
ideal w hit'll every railway 
offiter seeks to attain, 
and evi'iy eflort of each 
mcmbei of tlie liaffic 
depailmcnt is consist- 
ently (liiectt‘d to tliat 
k iM.iyn lAi 1 ..I <)l)jiTt, Init It is not 

i/vioio siist eptible of easy ac 

< omphshnuait. 

“ 'I'lie timetable s fiamcd with due legard 
to two |)oints llisi vviih icgard to llie speed 
llu‘ liain can travc'l, oi be permitted to travel, 
and sc< ondl\ as to the stoppages it is iccjuired 
t(j make In a second.iry seh'ie the other 
( onsideialions which have to he taken into 
ai c'oimt aic the coniu'ctions with other trains 
at junc'tions on oui own line or with those ol 
othe r companit s. 

“It will be understood, howevei, that the 
allow. iiK'cs ol time at and helwc en slalion.s 
are generned by what niav he c'alled ‘normal 
consnieiations,’ and that allowances are not 
made foi exceptional cirt imisiaru'es which 
oc ( ur only now .'md then, and which operate 
to the ])ieju(li<‘e ol pimclmility. For example, 
a strong head cjr side wind is a laclor whkh 
somelimes mihtatis .ig.nnst timi‘keepiiig, the 
net essily for adding appn-c'iahly to the. weight 
of tlu' tram by tin* .iltachingol horse-boxes 
or spec inl vehic'les ; an exc'eplionul c ondition 


' 'I'lie time table 


The ■ taking up of 
delays is done by means 
of either “ Extracts 
/.<?., printed sheets 
addressed to station 
ma.ster.s, u|)on which aie 
extracted particulars of 
delays so far as the station 
to which the “Extract” 
isaddre.ssed is concerned 
or by telegram when 
occtision demands it. 

Explanations are then 
obtained from the staff 
concerned by the station- 
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of the rails ; »‘elaying operations; the detention 
of the train at a station by the late arrival 
of a number of passengers, or difficulty in 
booking them or in dealing with their 
luggage ; delays in conse(|ucnce of foggy 
weather ; failure of engines from c auses 
which could not be detected before the 
journey uas cunimenced ; and a vaiiety of 
other similar malters, perhaps loo numerous 
to specify, which occur, although not legu- 
larly every day, from lime 
to time, in the case ol ihe 
smaller stations. Of l ourse, 
in the case* of the largei 
stations a greater margin is 
allowed, but the piililu 
would be the Jirst to < r) 
out and blame tliecomprinv 
for dilatoriness if the ma\i 
mum time ever takem at a 
station to deal with the 
ordinary work of the plai e 
were adopted as a standard 
allowance of lime for that 
station. 

“ In years gone by heroic 
efforts ha\e been made to 
obtain wliat may be termed 
‘ paper punctuality,* and 
the foregoing will shc3W' how 
such punctuality could be 
secured. For esaniple, the 
margin between the arrival of a main- 
line train and the departure of a branch 
train at a station is, say, ten minutes. 
The main - line train from any one of 
the causes already referred to is late on 
several occ:asions in a given period. 'Fhe 
branch train starts late, and the average of 
unpunctual working is imrncdialc'ly increased. 
The simplest thing in the world wcnild Vie to 
make the maigin at the station half an hour. 
Absolute punctuality would probably thereby 
be secured, but obviously to the piejudice of 
the travelling public. Such attempts have 
been made in the past, but they have never 
been appreciated by the public', although they 
may have salved the consciences of some of 
the railway officials. 

“'Fhe percentages of arrivals to time or 
within five minutes of the bcjoked time of 
the through trains of the (ireat Western 
Company for October and November were 
sixty* five and seventy-one respectively, and 
of local trains eighty- four and cighty-five 
respectively. 

“On busy sections of the main or trunk 
lines, where the trains are very numerous 
for clearance are in 


many cases short, the fact of one train getting 
out of course from any cause reacts upon 
those following and results in the late running 
of a series of trains. In fact, instances have 
occurred where delay to one train has resulted 
in the disorganization oi as many as one 
hundred other trains. *This point does not, 
as a general thing, appeal to the travelling 
public, who are interested only in the trains 
by which they are travelling ; but it is a very 
important factor in normal 
c:onclitions, and its import 
anc’c is increased at recog- 
nised holiday times, when 
the trains are more numer- 
ous than ever.** 

In the oiiinion of Mr. 
Sain Fay, general manager 
of the (lrea|^ Central Rail- 
way, it is certain that so 
long as railways exist abso- 
lute punctuality with any- 
thing like high speed will 
never be reali/x'd. 

“ The fact is,’* he writes, 
“ time-tables are compiled 
to meet a normal traffic, 
leaving but little margin for 
the thousand and one ex- 
( cptional items the com- 
panies are called upon, 

often without due notice, to convey, 

.such as vehicles with racehorses to attach 
at a roadside station, the corpse of .some 
celebrity in a s[)ccial conveyance, ^ War 

Office route a hel|)less invalid in a road- 

carriage, a t()uring theatrit'al party and their 
scenery, my lord and lady with a ton of 
luggage, and so on, ati mfinitwtu The 
Result is detention at a .station over and 
above the allotted time,* and following trains 
and those in eoiinection at junction points 
are more oi lcs.s affected, one such un- 
punctual train being the cause of a dis- 
organized service throughout the day. 

“ A story is extant of a Scotch superin- 
tendent who, upon receipt of a complaint 
from an Kngli.sh line that his train to the 
South on a Saturday night bad, iii conse- 
(pience of its unpunctudlity, played havoc 
with the main -line service, refeired the 
writer to the late arrival of one of the 
North-bound trains on the previous Monday 
as the original sinner, the lateness of that 
particular train having acted and reacted 
upon the up and down trains of the Scotch 
company during the six working days and 
nights, from ^ the influence of which the 
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quietude and sanctitude of the Sabbath alone 
freed them. 

“This is one of the peculiarities of the 
situation, the dependence of one company 
and of one train upon another. A train on 
the Groat Western iatt; from Birmingham 
will tell its tale at Oxford and Reading, 
and spread confusion east and west and 
south through the Reading and Basing- 
stoke branch to tlie South- Weslcni system in 
Hampshire, Dorset, Wilts, and Devon. 'I'lie 
wave di unpunctuahty, once slaitcd, gaflicrs 
force as it proceeds, ebbs and IhisNs, ;i 4 id 
reaches the most remote branches. It may 
be that the late Hirmingham train upsets the 
South-Western into Portsinoiilh and lla\ant, 
and delays tflo Brighton ('oinpany’s train from 
thence to London and the stnilhein ('(last, 
and leaves its trail eventually m thi suburban 
districts and tlij^iighouL the counties of 
Sussex and Kent. 

“ From this it will be 
seen how diffuailt it is ’ 
for any man, iKJwcvcr 
able and experienced, ■ 
to draft a woikable 
time - table for trams 
stopping at many sl.i 
tions, and foi a varu‘d 
traffic of all sorts and 
sizes, business, tourist, 
naval, militaiy, and 
otherwise. On some 
days his figuies wouUl 
probably answer, and 
even sh?)w lime to 
spare; on otheis, lioni 
a variety of causes, a 
much wider margin 
would be needed It 
is not the express so 
much as the ordinary 
long- journey trains that 
the public have to complain of, and tlu‘se 
are the most difficult t(j manage, and gi\e 
HKire trouble than any oilier.’' 

It might be added that the late arrival of 
any one train at an im|)ortant juik lion will 
disorganiztt the w'hole system of traffic’ ff>r 
hours. 

In many cases the driver is abk* to make 
up for delays by putting on extra speed when- 
ever be gets a clear run l^efore him, and tlius 
at the end of the journey, although his train 
may have been delayed from one cause or 
another as much as six or seven minutes 
en route^ he is able to bring it safe to its 
destination punctual to schedule time. 

V9K J«xxm 


But all drivers are not like this. 'I'here 
are some who never think of making up for 
lost time, and, although they may have a clear 
run of fifty miles with a train that was one or 
two minutes late in starting, they will be the 
corresponding number of minutes late on 
arriving at their destination. Theoretically 
this is, no doubt, very excellent driving, but 
in practice it is apt to be not a little exas- 
perating. But o|)portunitics for making up 
for lost time aic iu»l eonlined to drivers 
aloiux (iuards have a gieat dtM) to do with 
the punctual working ol a train, and where 
one will lose imic at stations another will 
steam alongside the platform a minute or two 
to Ills credit 

A ferule cause of delay on ceitain lilies is 
furnished by tlu' imimnctuality of the con- 
ne< ting steamer seiviec. l'’or instance, ev'ery 
tune the Channel boats are late means a 
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c()rres[>on(ling delay, not only to the fKirif 
tram, l)Ut to many other tiains on the line 
as well. 

1'hen, again, there is the tjcciirrcncc of 
Royal and other exlr.iord inary “ specials ” 
wliK h enjov right of way over the line to the 
eert.nn disloc aln>n of traffic, and tlie up- 
setting of timetable ealeulalions. 

'i'he causes of train delays are, of ( ourse, 
many and various , but in the majority ol 
inslaju es time lost in running may be said 
to be due to one of three things-' />., bad 
weather conditions, engine defects, and over- 
loading. With regard to th(* first-named, 
fog stands pre-eminent as a complete dis- 
organizer of traffic. Next in of int?rit 
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(or should wc say demerit?) comes wind, 
and hy tins not so much a head; wind as a 
5 ide-^^ind is meant. A head- wind is certainly 
by no means a desirable factor in running 
trains to time, but whereas with this the only 
part of, the train which offcTs resistance to it 
is the front, with a side-wind resistance is 
offered tc> it by the whole length of the train. 
Hut this is not the only nii.schief it is capable 
of doing. Sometimes as much as a himdrecN 
weight of coal is blown off the tcndci in a 
run of thirty 
mile.s, or even r 

le.s.s. * 

'Fhen, again, 
if there is any 
tendency on the 
part of the engine 
to slip, matters 
are made e\ en 
wor.se by the 
sand being blown 

from the rails, 

thus rendering 
the sanding 
apparatus abso- 
lutely useless. 

Snow, too, IS 
a prolilic source of trouble in winter, but, 
happily, hea\y snowstorms are of rare ocdir- 
renee in this coimtiy, and when they do 
c-ome they are generally confined to the 
northern coimlie.s. Not only is the line 
blocked by siiow-drift.s, but at night time in 
particular snow' is not a little troublesome, as 
It has a nasty habit of sticking to the signal 
lamp glasses and obscuring the light, f’on- 
tiary to one’s expectations rain caust's very 
little delay or inconvenience, exec^pt in so lar 
as it may be the cause of slipping f*n the part 
of the engine. 

In the autumn falling leaves have been 
known to cause serious delay.s, and have on 
occasion brought trains' almo.st to a sUiiidslill. 
Only a few years ago a train on the Soulh- 
Kastern and C'Jiathani line came very neaily 
to a dead stop between Niitfield and Rerlhill, 
owing to an e.xccptionally heavy gale biir}ing 
the rails with leaves in a cutting. Slipjiing 
was the inevitable result, and it was only by 
covering the rads with ballast that any head- 
way could be made at all. In the end, 
there was a loss of forty-eight minutes be- 
tween the two sf^tions, a distance of little 
more than two miles. 

Delays ari.sing from actual defects in thQ 
engine itself are most frequently caused by 
shortness of steam. This may be bi ought 


more likely still, by a leaky fire-box. When 
this occurs, if no pilot engine is available, 
there is no alternative but to wait for steam 
to be raised again, which may take anything 
from five minutes to an hour. The un- 
pleasantness of the .-situation is sometimes 
enhunced by the train coming to a standstill 
in anywhere but a pleasant place. On one 
o< easion the train from Ashford to Victoria 
af-tiidlly ('ame to a full stop half-way through 
l\^nge liinnel. 'I'he feelings of the more 

nervous passen- 
gers must have 
been anything 
but agreeable. 

Seiious delay 
c<ms(M]nent on 
the total disable- 
ment of the 
engine is fortu- 
nately of very 
rare occurrence, 
and the causes 
of such mishaps 
may generally be 
found in broken 
piston-rods, 
broken valve- 
spindles, or biokcn connecting-rods. Delays 
of a less s( noiischaractci aie sometimes caused 
by the axli* boxes and various parts of the 
motion bei'taning heated , but in (he.se in- 
stances drivers ( an generally manage to “hang 
on ” until anotlu r engine can be procured. 

(^»mmg now to the question of over- 
loading, this IS a condition not easily avoided 
at ceii.im seasons of the year. The engines 
capalilc of hauling tlic heaviest trains of the 
icspcc'tivc companies are ne('es.sarily rather 
limited, and there arc, consequently, a great 
number which are sometimes hardly equal to 
liaiiling the loads (hey are called upon to 
take. More csjH'cially has this been the 
case of late years, when the weight of trains 
has been greatly increased. 

Naturally, with steep gradients, another 
cause of delay, the difficulty would be 
increased. Picking up water is another 
obsta< Ic in the vvay of speed record.s, inas- 
much as a slackening of pace is necessary. 

A well know’ll railw'ay-man, setting forth his 
views lor the benefit of his profession, quoted 
the following as an instructive example of 
how unavoidable delays are met with during 
the running of certain trains. 

There is a train booked to leave Dover at 
7.6 a.m., which travels up vid Tonbridge, 
Oxted, Sclsdon Road, Woodside, and Becken- 
ham. This train is preceded from Edenbrid^e 
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by a train starting from that station at 9. 1 2 
and also running vux tho Oxted line, and 
this, in turn, is preceded by the 8 48 a.tn. 
train from Tonbridge vtd Redhill. It has 
occasionally happened that this Tonbridge 
train has been late tn starting to the (‘xtcMit 
of five minutes or so. 'I'his lias caused the 
Edenbridge train to be late starling, which, 
in turn, has stopped the Dover train. 'The 
latter, being late (»n arrival at Oxted, !ia.s 
caused delay at Hurst Oicen [unction 
(junction of the 'runbridge Wells line with 
the Oxted lincj) to the 8 58 a in. laindon, 
Brighton, and South ('oast tram fioin 'run- 
bridge Wells, due at ()\led four niiniUes 
after the* Dover tiain, which, in turn, has 
stopped the 8. iS a.m. train fiom l.ewes f'/d 
East Orinstead, between Lingfield and OxU d. 
'I'his train attaches coaches ofl'lhe 'runjiridgc 
Wells train at Oxted, and its late arrival 
there, together w’ith that of the Tun bridge 
Wells train, has made it late in getting away 
again forOovdon. 

'Fhe result has been that the 9.23 train 
from 'runbridge W\*lls, which is fast fiom 
Edenbridge to (’lovdon, and is due to pass 
Oxted ten minutes and Selsdon Road live 
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nirnutos after the [.ewes train, has ^Iso 
experienced delay. But this is not all. On 
reaching the Joint Line at South Croydon, 
these two trains (8.18 and 9.23) are followed 
by the 9 55 train from Caterham, booked to 
pass South C'roydon at lo.ifi four minutes 
after the 9.23. (Vmse(iuently this train has 
also been delayed. 

As each of I hose trains has suffered delay 
lo the extent of five niinute.s or more, it will 
be seen that, as a result of the Tonbridge 
tram being late, no fcwver than six otIuTs 
have experieii* ed delay, the time lost thus 
amounting m all to about thirty minutes. 

In the a[)pended example of a guard's 
re|K)rt the leader is enabled to note the vicis- 
Mliules ol sp( i*il on .in average working day. 
I’’irst, two minutes are lost at W'alnier, wivieh 
the guard forull) hofies may be the only delay \ 
but even after live minutes have been lo.st 
then* is still a chance that the driver may yet 
hleam inloC luuing ('toss “on time.” 'I'liimce- 
forw'.'ird it is a battle' between fumctuality and 
delay, but after the ini'iilent of the hot axle 
there is no hojie of lecovery, and the hands 
of the cloek point to TI.5 before the train 
fm.'ilK (omes to a standstjll at the tei minus. 
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'I' was a .stormy night in Ajinl 
when (lOrdoii Jamieson, of 
King’s Mailing, jait oiU his 
study lamj), lit his candle, and, 
(air\ing with him a popular 
novel ol the day, went uji to 
heel 'I'hc wind was breathing restlessly 
about the house, beating Ihroiigli the great 
elms that lined the roa(.\vay, moaning over 
the sleeping town. Jamie.son drew the 
curtains a( rtiss the windows, glanced with an 
ap[)reciative yawn at the bed, and assured 
himself that he would not be disturbed by 
the b( 11 that night lie had been astir since 
three o’clock the same morning, anil had 
successfully inlrodui edonc moie red skinned, 
blinking mortal to tlie sorrows and gladnesses 
of life. 

Young Jamieson, foi to tlie lowiislolk he 
was still “young Jamieson,” despili' a few' 
giey hairs over tlie temples, a viiilo tai'o, and 
a grave maniu‘i, had won U^r luniselfa repu- 
tation for cleverness in that p.irtiiular corner 
of the country (Ireat, long-limhed athlete 
that he was, .success had pei scented him 
from hi.s student’s days, mu//lmg the mouth.s 
of hyperi util al evimmeis, marking him out 
as a man of nerve and ]iowei among his 
fcllow.s. With signal magnanimity )oi)ng 
Jamieson had refused to luiii all the great 
ones of H.irlcy Street hv entenng into com- 
petition with them as a man of means. 
Jamieson was huill ioi a i oimtrv life, lie 
was a man of the mours and of the morning, 
keen eyed and clean heai ted. lie had pur- 
chased a praitice at King's Mailing from an 
antediluvian old surgeoh to whom Li.ster 
seemed .something of a charlatan. 

Whether it was tin* grave confidimcc of his 
strong-featured face or the ijuiet master! iil 
ness of hi.s manner that served him, young 
Jamieson had w'on popularity in King’s 
Mailing. Success still importuned him, as 
did the many dear matrons who pos.sesscd 
marriageable daughters, being a flourishing 
bachelor, ’ he was boldly assailed with the 
dogma that a young doctor should be 
married in order to deserve the complete 
confidence of his fairer patients. Jamieson 
did not appear to be* an impressionable 
being. He went his way with a grim and 
firm - lipped composure, courteous and 


.sympathetic, a monument of professional 
sanity. 

Despite his prognostic.'ition.s, it was fated 
that the >oung doctor should enjoy no .sleep 
that luglU. He was in tlie act of slipjfing 
into b^tl wdien the nighl-bell pealed in the 
fiassage below his room Letting slip certain 
leiuiirks that would not have edified the ears 
of his feminine admners, he .snatched his 
dnssmggown from the peg behind tlie door, 
took the candle, and went wearily down- 
stairs. Passing through the surgery into the 
l^issage leading to the hack dooi, he unlocked 
it aiul, shading the i andle wuth his hand, 
luokcil out into the iinpro))itious night 

'I’hc mdistini t figure of a man sliowed in 
the dusk. He touched his hat and held out 
a letter to Jamieson, wlio w'as shielding the 
splutteiing uindlc helund the dooi. 

“ l'’r()ni Mr iXnioory, sir.” 

“Who>” 

“Mr. Amooiy of Firlands. I have a traji 
at the gate \ ou he to come at onre ” 

J.imicson fiowmed al the bluntnc.ss of the 
m.m’s remark, told him to wait, and, lighting 
the lamp m the suigery, iiit the cnvelo|je 
with a spatula and drew out the letter. 

“ Dkar .Sjk, My niece, Miss Vivienne 
f’licy, has been taken suddenly and si'rioiisly 
ill. r think that she taught a (lull two days 
ago. I shall he glad if you will come at 
once and see hci iMithfully youis, 

“ Anthijny Amoory.” 

Jamieson folded up the letter and thrust it 
between tlie leaves of the ledger on the desk. 
Calling to the groom, and telling him that he 
would be with him in a few minute.s, he went 
upstairs to dress with professional resigna- 
tion, for Amoory’s house was fully five miles 
from King’s Mailing. 

It was past midnight when the dog-cart 
winch had been sent for Jamieson turned In 
at the winding drive leading through pine- 
woods to the house. 'I’he doctor had been 
meditating on the nature of the case before 
him. Anthony Amoory, Esquire, was an 
old gentleman who had but lately settled in 
the neighbourhood, and had already w’on for 
himself an eccentric reputation. He was a 
great collector of china and old books, and 
was also reported to be a leading authority 
on till* ancient civilizations of the Eabt. 
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Jamieson was not unflattered at being sum- 
moned to attend the niece of so interesting 
and cultured a gentleman. King^s Mailing was 
not noted for intelligence, and Jamieson found 
himself in danger of intellectual starvation. 

The house was long and low, painted 
white, with I'Vench shutters (^ver the uj)jx:r 


Jamieson was in the act of scratching the 
monkeys head wlun lie heard a slight cough 
behind him, and, turning, discovered a very 
good-looking old gentleman smiling gravely 
and holding out his hand. 

“ Hr. Jamieson, I believe.” 

The doctor ran his eyes c uriously over the 
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windows. Jamieson was met by a man- 
servant at tne porch and iishereil across 
the hall into the library, where a shaded lamp 
was burning. •I'lie room a[)pe.iled to him 
instantly as the haunt of a man of unusual 
culture and of ecceiitiic tastes. It wa.s not 
every scholar who kept a monkey in an 
ornamental tub in one corner of his sanctum, 
a cage full of white rats on the table by the 
window, with several trays of Assyrian tablets 
waiting to be dcci[)hered when the archaic 
inclination stirred in the scholar, 


figure of the man before him. Tf he had 
espei'ted t(» liehold »in aged and ape-faced 
|);Ltii:in h with diitv nails and slovenly clothes, 
lie w^as in every way disappointed of the 
vision Anthony Amoor> was a plump and 
pear h faced old gentloinan with fine white 
hair, drcs.sed in perfect taste, ami boasting 
more the air of a retired general than a 
decipherer of cuneiform inscriptions. 

“ I regret having bs*en C(*mpelled to dis- 
tuil) you, sir, at such an hour.” 

Jamieson bowed in his grave and re.straincd 
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fasliion. 7'he old gentleman’s voice was 
peculiarly refined and sympathetic. He 
reminded the doctor of some old French 
grandee whose very clothes smelt of couitesv. 

“ It is no trouble, 1 assure you ; we 
doctors ” 

'rhe white-haired Assyriologist cut him 
short with a debonair wave of the hand. 

“ Jsxactly, .sir ; you are cxcc-llcnt fellows. 
We value you when we are in trouble, ^fy 
nieve, Miss Cirey, has bc'come alarmingly 
unwell - a chill, 1 suspet:t, due to a motoi- 
drive after tennis. 1 .shall be grateful if you 
will see her at onc'e.” 

He turned and bowed Jamieson towards 
the door with an e\pi jssion of c<>urtly con 
cern that could brook n<^ eiihenieral delay. 
'J'he doctor .saw an elderly woman in a while 
cap and a black gown waiting for him in the 
hall. He imagined her to be the house- 
keeper, and the surmi.se proved (’orref t. I he 
woman led him up the stairs, wheie armour 
and many rare prints and pic tmes hung upon 
the walls, and along a galU‘ry lined with 
carved < bests, armoires, and ml.iid tabinels 
Slie stopped before a door, knocked, and 
entered. Jamieson follow'ed her, t leading 
softly despite his powerful bulk, rjuietly alert 
after the habit of his profession. 

'File room was a largo one, and det oniled 
in a medieval spirit. 'I he w^ooden bed was 
covered with a gn‘en canopy embroidered 
with .scarlet flovveis, a carved luiteh st.inding 
at the foot thereof. 'I’he walls were drapt'd 
w'ith tapestry : the polished floor spread with 
blight-coloured rugs and furs A st.iiidard 
lamp of wTought iron, shaded Ln a crimson 
shade, stood beside the bed. 

Jamieson, his professional sanity a little 
startled by his surround ing.s, .saw a girl IViOg 
under the embroidered coverk’t, her black 
hair loo.se upon the pillcnv, the flushed oval 
of her face shining up at him under the 
warm glow of the lamp. Her eye.s, though 
bright with fever, were full of a woixleriul 
intelligence. She held out her hand to 
Jamieson, and nodding to the housekeeper 
intimated that she should leave the rc'Oin. 

Jamic.son set a chair beside the bed. As 
by habit hi.s fingers had settled on the girl’s 
WTist and he was looking in her face, noting 
every detail with the eye of a trained ob.server. 
She was very feverish — the hurried, soft- 
waved artery-beat Itold him that. 'I'hcre was 
an anxious and wistful expression on her face. 
When she spoke it was with an intense yet 
controlled earnestness *that suggested trouble 
rather than fear. 

“ You ate Dr. Jumieson ? ” 


“ Yes.” 

“ They tell itie you are very clever.” 

'I'he flattered mortal smiled gravely. 

“ 1 lave you scon Mr. Amoory ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did he tell you aii^'thing?” 

Jamieson elevated his eyebrows, but in- 
stantly masked any expression of surprise. 

“ Mr. Amoory told me that you may have 
caught a chill,” he answered. 

“ Yes.” 

“ I’ennis— and a motor-drive afterwards?*’ 

“Ves, two days ago.” 

“ 1 hope r shall .soon set the matter at 
rest.” 

A peculiar expiession of relief spread itself 
over the gill's face. She glanced towards the 
door, desiring Jamieson to call the house- 
keeper in again from the gallery. He did so, 
and then letiiiiied to the bed, taking out bis 
thcrinomeler aiul laying his slethosc()[)e on 
the luble beside him. He began to ^question 
luT as to her svmptoms and the onset of her 
illness. I’he giil answered him very frankly, 
fixing hei eyes on lies, an<l watching his fai'e 
with spiritual mtentness. Jamieson, accus- 
tomed to register swift and instinctive im- 
pression -» of the psychological phenomena of 
life, fell, though !• * knew not why, that the 
Assyriologist’s nicre wms concealing some- 
thing fiom him while pretending to offer him 
the iintarnislied truth. 

Jamieson proceeded to examine her, the 
grave lines of his strong face .seeming to 
glow more markc,‘d as he leant over, -the bed 
with his broad back to the lamp. A .slight 
(ontr.unon of the brows sugge.sted that he 
was puzzled. Heart and lungs w'cro .sound 
enoiigli ; he had suspected pneumonia, but 
found no single physical sign to betray its 
presence. Hysteria, that great mimic of 
other diseases, sugge.sted itself to him for the 
monuMit. He studied the girl’s face with his 
kc'cn and searching eyes, but confessed that 
she did not conform to the hysterical type. 
Five degrees of fever were against the 
hypolhesLS. 

“ You are sure that you have no pain any 
where ? ” he asked, laying his hand ui^on her 
shcjLilder. 

She smiled at him and put^her fingers to 
her forehead. 

“ Only here,” she answered. 

Jamieson’s eyes had cast a rapid glance at 
her forearm. He thrust back thedace sleeve 
of her nightdress suddenly, disclosing several 
needle punctures in the skin, and a red flush 
below the hollow of the elbow. 
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She had coloured confusedly, conscious of 
the questioning stare of his keen eyes, the 
alertness of his critical intelligence Her 
lips quivered. Jamieson saw a slight shadow 
as of pain flit across her face. She wiis I'on- 
cealing something. Of that he felt assured. 


stood grave-faced heside her. 1’he look was 
full of a swift and wisiliil appeal that puzzled 
while it compelled his sympathy. 

“ You will SCO mv uncle again ?'' 

“Ycb.” 

“ Am I very ill ? ” 



‘up TMRl’sr BACK 

** I had neuralgia some days ago - 

“Yes?” 

She turned restlessly in the hed, avoiding 
his eyes instinctively. 

“ 1 took morphia ” 

“ Morphia I ” 

“ Yes. It was foolish of me, but the jiain 
was so had. I used a hypodermic syringe. I 
will not do it again.” 

Jamieson was feeling her forearm with his 
fingers, still watching her narrowly, sensible 
of a suspicious .sympathy drawing him 
towards his patient. He was the more 
convinced that she was concealing something 
from him, and the .situation baffled his 
decision for the moment. Amoory's niece 
turned her head and Jooked at him as he 


|*nniesf>n pinsed up Ins lips .ind glanced 
at her tentatively 
“ \’ou are fcvviish.’’ 

“ Ves.” 

“Try and sleep , 1 will see you again early 
in the morning” 

Jamieson (les< ended the stairs, feeling like 
a man rhallinged by some problematical 
lesponsibilily. Anthony Amooiy was waiting 
for him in I he library, wandering restlessly 
about the room A jjot of strong cofTee 
stood on the table, with choiee c:hma, and 
a ease of excellent cigars. 'Fhc eliler man 
pointed Jamieson io a chair, closed the door, 
and began to pour (Jut the coffee. 

“ AA’ell, sir ? ” he said, with the air of a man 
under severe and stoic^^elf-rvstraint, 
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J.'iinicson took ;i from the case that 
the Assyriologist ofR-red him, shot a keen 
glance at Amoory as he lit a match, and held 
it with steady hand. 

“Miss Orey luis a high teniperalure,” he 
said. 

The Assyriologi.st .sighed, and fumbled with 
the cigar-case. 

“She tells me that she has taken morphia.” 

“What>” 

“There are piinelure murks in hei right 
foreami.” 

Amoory had turned , Ins refined fare was 
while and under strain. 'I'he two men eyed 
each other a moment in sileni e, the strong 
intellect in eithci keenly on the alert 

“Well, sii said the elder man, turning 
aside with a deep drawing ol the bre.ilh 

Jamieson, still bafiletl, wait In d Aim)or\ 
with (Titieal intentness 

“ I'Vaiikly ” he began. 

“ My niece’s condition jjii//les )oii 

“ Evictlv.” 

“'fhanks, sir, you aie an hoiu‘st man " 

Amoory had tiinu-d again, llis mililaiy 
moustache seemed to biisih- almost lien el\ 
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above his firm, clean-cut mouth. His grey 
eyes glistened. He faced Jamieson without 
flinching, squaring his shoulders, and speak- 
ing with the incisive brevity of a man sure of 
his own convictions. 

“ I will tell you, sir, frqni what my niece is 
su (Tiering.” 

faniie.son bit hi.s rigiir and looked curiously 
at Amoory. 

“ From septicjemia blood-poisoning.” 

“What>” 

“ SeptK :emia, sir. Ask me no (juestions for 
the moment. If nece.ssary -which God 
forbid 1 will tell you in due course how 
she contracted the disea.se.” 

Jamieson, startled out of hi.s professional 
( oniposure, laid his ( igar aside, drankMowna 
cup of black < oITee, and stood up so as to 
ta( c the Assyrinlogist 

“Do you know, SII, w^hat you are talking 
alioiil^” he asked, with blunt brevity. 

“IVrftctly.” 

“ And those needle marks ^ ” 

'rhe elder man’s i)es tlaslu-d a look at the 
<1 odor’s lace. 

“Dr. Jamieson,’’ he said, “need 1 remind 
you that 1 am a gi-iitleman and a man of 
honour^ 1 know something of medicine, 
though you may believe me a mere collector 
of cylindeis and (’unos. 1 am trusting you, 
.ind 1 desire yr)U to trust me 
m return, to put faith in my 
assurances. I tell you that 
my niece is sulifering fnim 
seplicajmia- - blood-poisoning 
— call It what you wnll. *' Are 
you walling to take my diag- 
nosis on (\'ith, and act upon 
it, or arc you not ? ” 

Jamieson’s strong face 
looked grim. 

“It IS not usual, sir,” he 
said, “ for a doctor to lake his 
diagnosis from a layman.” 

“ Not usual, sir, no. But 
in this case the layman knows 
more than the physician.” 

Jamieson picked up his 
( igar, knocked off the ash, 
relit it, and smoked reflec- 
tively. He was attempting 
to master the spirit of an- 
tagonism that the elder man’s 
attitude tended to inspire, 
and to grapple the extra- 
ordinary problem with whir h 
he was confronted. The 
trend of the interview was 
against aU the instincts of bis 
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scientific training. He began to wonder 
whether Amoory was mad, and whether he 
was justified in accepting so peculiar a 
responsibility. 

*• If you would be more frank with me, sir,” 
he said, “ my position would be easier.” 

'Fhe Assyriologist nodded sympathetically. 

“ The question is, sir,” he answered, “ are 
you willing to trust me or not ? t have made 
my appeal to you as man to man. II you 
doubt my sincerity then I can say no more.” 

Jamieson glanced at the elder man’s fare. 
Its expression of sorrowful reserte nuned 
him strangely. • 

“I will accept the responsibility,” he said. 

Amoory held out his hand with a brave 
smile. • 

“You shall not regri't it,” he answered; 
“as a man of honour, I pr^mnse you tliat ” 

IVithin ten minules Jamieson was oii^ tlu* 
road again to King’s Mailing, with the dim 
clouds scudding over the starless sky and the 
wind roaring through the woods wnlh .i fitTce 
and melancholy abandonment. 1 )i‘nse dark- 
ness hid the road save vvliere the light from 
the carriage lam])s fell hcfoie them in double 
beams I'lie groom ajipeared tired and surly 
and disinclined to gfissip. Jamieson, hutloii- 
ing up his great-coat to the chin, lay hack in 
the doga'art deep m thought. 

A peculiar feeling of dissatisfai tion settled 
gradually upon him. He w'.is neilliei a 
superstitious being nor a man given to si nsa 
tional lines of thought, yet the sense t)f doubt 
and of restlessness iiK'reuseil in him as Ik* 
saw the^ark trees wa\ing in the wind. '1 he 
night was full of the lioarse mystery of the 
unknown. Its troubled turbulenee seemed 
to exaggerate the peculiar impressions that the 
scenes at Firlands had wrought upon Jamie- 
son's scientific and lew el conseiousiu ss. Jlc 
found himself W'oiidcring again whelliei 
Anthony Anioor\ w\is mad, and whethei it 
was not his duty to insist upon the immediate 
advice of an ex[)erienccd consultant. Many 
bi7.arre and extravagant f)ossibiIiti(*s flitted 
through the doctor's brain. He recalled 
certain sensational tales th.it he liad read in 
a contemporary magazine, dest'rihing the 
peculiar and exciting expericni'es of an 
impo.ssibfe and priggish young pliysK i.an. 
It wa.s two in the morning, when all lift' is 
at low ebb. Jamieson felt the cold striking 
him even through his he.ivycoat. 'i’he moan- 
ing of the wind was enough to make any man 
miserable and credulous at such an hour. 

The familiar glint of the bottles in the 
surgery and the warm glow of the liimp 
recovered Jamieson from his tem^xirary 
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de[)ression. He had ordered the groom to 
wait, intending to return immediately to 
Firlands. Lighting the glass spiritdanip he 
sterilized his syringe and needles, look two 
bottles of scrum from his instrument cabinet, 
and made up a mixture of carbolic acid and 
(luinme. Finally he filled up a telegram 
form instructing a well-known firm in T.ondon 
to dispatch Several phials of aiitistreptococcus 
scrum l)y special messenger to King’s Mailing. 
Knocking uj) his groom, who slej)! in a cottage 
off the st:ihle-y.ird, Jamieson told the man 
to send off the telegram as .sofiii as the post- 
olfice was open, anti to meet the midday 
ti.ims at Mailing Station till the special mes- 
senger armed from town. 'I'he doctor was 
tiusting to the information Amotjry had 
given him. For the moment there was 
nothing more th;it he could do. 

I.iinieson’s spirits recovered theii vigour 
as he ditne l):uk again through the w'oods 
to Amoory’s house His thoughts reverted 
Irom the perulur ])eist»n.iiiry of the Assyri- 
ologisi If) lilt* seiisiinc aiul w’lslful fare tif 
the gill lying in I lit* great bed in the tapes- 
till'd bedroom. F\cn lieic he was met by 
iii)sieiy, hut by a mystery that did not lack 
in (harm. Jamieson felt a pei'uliar sympathy 
diawing Iiim towards Amoory’s niece, even 
though he was convinced that slic was con- 
(calmg something from his know'ledge. Her 
c)cs were llie eyes f)t a hiavc and unselfish 
worn. in She seemed to possess ih.'it magic 
unapproai hableiiess ihal I'harai terizes those 
women who build up the ideals of the race. 
J.imieson felt niaikedly .itliaeted tow.ards her, 
and suddenly eoneerned m tlie danger that 
seemed to threaten her -A sense of elation 
woke in him ;is he leali/ed that he was to 
ch.im|)ioii her against diM'ase. What if old 
Aiiiooiv Wine niad, fu* |amieson was not 
a man to he fiighlnied by any fear of in- 
raparity ' He was alive, eap.able, clever to 
his linger ti])s, insiinci with all that splendid 
iiitelligeiK e that has compelled Nature to 
unlock her s<‘( rets to the passirmate jiatience 
of man 

Amiory was walking to and fro restlessly 
in ih(' hall when the dog carl stopped before 
the wliite-fionted house. He gave Jamieson 
.1 han<l-gnp that bespoke his gratitude to the 
younger ni.in for the trust he was willing to 
a('( ord him. 

Voii are soon back,” he said. 

Jamieson, who was still studying the 
SI holar with a view to discovering symptoms 
of menial .aberration, pulled off liis gloves 
and laid h>s great coat* across i chair. 

“ 1 have some serum with me,” he said, 
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••and I have wired to town for more You 
see, sir, 1 am ready to follow out your sugges- 
tions consru-ntiously.” 

Amoory, whose refined and clever face 
began to betray signs of the spiritual torment 
he was suffeiing, m eompanied Jamieson to 
the gallery, where the housekeeper was 
wailing. 

“ Jamieson he said, laying his hand pn 
the doctor’s shoulder. 

“ Yes, sir. ' 

“ You shall not regret this.” 

“ I ho|)e not,” relortetl the doctor, bluntly. 
“ T am not a man who goi-s back upon my 
\\«)rd ” 

Jamieson followed the housekeeper into 
the tapestried lu-droom, his eyes glani'ing 
wnth enlical eagerness at the lace upon the 
[)illow. The <‘heeks were more Hushed, the 
e\es brighter than befon*, the lips looking 
like threads of scailet when contrasied with 
the black masses of the girl’s hair. She 
smiled as Jamieson crossed the room 
towards her. Already she had discovered a 
sense of leliel in the presenc e ol this graM; 
faced man with the di'ti rmmed 
mouth ami the wal* hfiil eyes 

“ How gooil of you to come 


though possibly his mind was biased by senti- 
ments more subtle and saving in their source. 
'I’hey were an\ious days for Jamieson and for 
Amoory — days when the fever ran in flood 
and the lu'avy eyes and flushed face, the 
hurrying puKe and the r.ipid breath, seemed 
to threaten ultimate defeat. 

It was the nuiining of the fourth day when 
Jamieson, pale, and tiled about the eyes, 
came down from the siek * room to find 
Amoory bailing for him in the hall. 'I’he 
sdiolai’s eyes weie turned to the yo^inger 
man with a sjiei ies of dog-like appeal. I le 
looked thin and haggard, shrunken about 
tlie sIiouUUts The air of spruce and 
militarv well being was in abeyance, as 
though the tii\ial niceties of life had lost 
their least signifuance. 

“ NNell, sir\ welP” 

'I'lieie was a glint as of triumphant hope 
m Jamieson's e\cs. He appeared composed 
.ind confident desiiile the tired lines about 
his mouth 

“ I think that we shall win,” he said. 

“ Ah'” 


again so soon ! ” 

Jamieson sealed himself be- 
side the bed. 

“I am so sorry to give >oii 
so nui(h trouble.” 

“ Helieve me, it is no trouble.” 

‘M'ou have seen i\Ir. Amoory 
again ? ” 

“ Yes ” 

“ Piow does he seem ? ” 

■■ Much won led about you 
as is only natural.” 

She Miiiled wi'^tfull’ , and Iind 
her hand on Jamieson^ arm 

“ You must do your best foi 
me for his sake,” she said, 
simply 

“For your own sake, Miss 
Cjrt'y,” he retorted, his strong 
face llushin.( curiously before 
her eyes 

I'liree days passed. JamieNon 
of King's Mailing made frequent 
|)iigrLmages to the white lioii.se 
cloistered amid its firs. Anthony 
Amoory would meet him with an 
an.xious face and a sad courtli- 
ness that conquered the younger 
man’s suspicions. Jainiesori 
began to confess to a strong 
liking - for the ^ ^syriologist, 
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“The temi)erature is down, and there 
have been no more rigors. Miss Grey has 
been sleeping well. 'I'he worst seems i)ast.” 

Amoory’s figure seemed to recover its 
erectness of a sudden. He walked to (he 
window, turned, and strode back again,’ 
jingling his keys in his jxjrket, his inous- 
liicliios twitching, his step light and almost 
boyish. 

“Thank Heaven !” he said, with peculiar 
emphasis. “ You ha\e done well, Jannesun : 
1 do not know how I shall be ahU* lo I hank 
you.* 

There was .silence hetwei n llu-iif loi 
ii monicnl. 'I'hen Ainooiy, stjuaiing his 
shoiildiirs, walked to the hall window ag.iin 
and lookt^l out into the ganlen. 

“Jamieson'” he said, euilly, o\er his 
.shoulder. 

“ ^'e.s.” 

“ I promised >ou an e\j)lan.ilion.'' 

A strange smile jia.ssed ovci the \oiing(i 
man’s faee, as though it had been touched by 
a beam of sunlight. 

“ Miss (iie) has asked me to piomisc*- 
he liegaii. 

“Hey -what?” 

Amoory had swung round with 4111 iilert 
stare. 

“'I’hal I would ask you no tiueslions." 

“ No questions ’ ” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, sir, well?’’ 

“I ar('('pted hei dc'inand." 

“You did?” 

“ Uin'onditionally.” 

'I’he Assyruilogist’s face betrayed the woik 
ing within him of some dcc-p emotion. I le 
fingered his chin, looked at Jamieson relle* - 
tivcly under his grl/zled brows, and smile<l, 
with a .softening of his clean-cut incMith that 
was almost womanly'. 

“Jamieson,” he .said, “that girl has the 
courage of a Christian martyr. 7 suppose 1 
must hold you bound by your promise.” 

“ 1 am content,” said the younger man, 
simply. 

“So am T, sir. Nor shall I forget the way 
that you have trusted me.” 

It was early in May, with the countryside 
green w*ith the returning spring, when 
Vivienne walked once more in her gardc^i 
amid the fir-woods. Jamieson still per.si.stcd 
that her convalescence was not complete, 
and Vivienne, despite the ripening colour on 
her cheeks, was content to humour him in 
the deception. Anthony Amoory had opened 
lus heart to the younger man’s friendship, 
and offered to teach him many things con 


coming the dim and distant East. Even the 
gossips of King’s Mailing came to hear that 
young Jamieson was compromising his 
[irecioiis liberty. 'I’hey scoffed at the siig- 
gC’^tion that the doctor drove daily to Fir- 
lands fur the purpose of being initiated into 
the mysterie.s of Assyri.in cylinders. Several 
of his feminine act {ua in lances had noticed 
that J.iinieson wjis iKxssessed by a di.straiight 
aiui interesting melancholy. It was stated 
.dso that Anthony Amoory’s niece was an 
luiress, and, of course, “young Jamieson” 
w.is a man with a future. 

An\ inteiested .spinster who had been 
faNouied with a glimpse of a torner of the 
I'M kinds gaideii one ^iay evening would ha\e 
diagnosed ihe doUof's disease with no great 
dilhrulty. Vivienne was lying in a ba.sket- 
(hair under a lalaitnuin, dressed in white 
linen, a red sa^h abcul her waist, and a 
sc.irleC ( iishion under hei glossy hair. She 
hui .i book in her lap: a gatelegged table, 
with ( hoK'c ( hina llureon, was beside her. 
Jamieson s.it f.u mg hi'i on a garden (’hair, 
looking MTV giavi' and h.mdsiJine, Ins eyes 
fixed 111)011 Miss \i\ienne wilh a mel.'meholy 
steadfiistness that was remark.ihly expressive. 

'Ihe gul sin/led the red ciishion midei hci 
head, and looki'd dreamily at the evening sky. 

“ \\ hv do you wish lo h(' told the truth ? ” 
she asked, turning tlie pages of tlie h(jok 
m»'< hann .illv, and smiling eiiigmalu'ally to 
herself the while. 

lamieson rested his elbows on his knees. 

“ 1 niav I laim .soiin' piiiilege, may I not?” 
he said, leveieiitly 1 noiigh. 

“ \’e'4, to bi Mile ” 

“ ^'om■ illness still puzzles me ” 

“And vom luofessional vanity bridles at 
the thought ? ” 

“ Xo , not th.it *’ 

“WelP" 

“It IS be(aus(‘ J Ix'luwe the scc'ret will 
lea( h me to honour )ou the more.” 

^■| Vienne turned her eye.s suddenly lo 
laniKson's faee. He was looking at Iut 
very earnestlv, his strong and nervous hands 
('lasped between his knees. I lis face betrayed 
all that was in his heart. No great penetra- 
tion was need<'(l to f.Uhom Ihe depths of his 
desire. \ nienne niso up suddenly from her 
ch.iii, blushing slightly, and putting back her 
bla( k liair with her h.-inds. 

“ [ think yam deserve to be trusted,” she 
said. 

“ 'Thank you.” 

“('ome. I will show you the skeleton in 
the cupboard.” * 

She crossed the garden, enleied the house, 
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and led Jamieson up the stairway and along 
the gallery to the western wing. Taking a 
key from her |)ocket she unlocked the door 
of a room at the end of the gallery, passed 
in, and beckoned 
to him to follow. 

Pii/zlcd, and not a 
little asto/iished, lu 
found himself in 



‘ 1 1 IIINk VlUi 


« Ah ! ” 

She leant against the table, her hands 
playing w'ith the chain of amethysts that 
hung down over her bosom. 

“My uncle has been a 
studeivt of l^cteriology for 
yeats,'’ she said, speaking 
a little hurriedly and look- 
ing in Jamieson's face; “it 
has been a great secret, 
known only to a few chosen 
friends. Mr. Amoor^y has 
studied for years on the 
Continent, and learnt much 
from l*a.steiir at Paris. Jlis 
great work has been the 
allemi)t to produce an 
antitoxin that would react 
against tetanus. For years 
[ have followed him in his 
woik.” 

Slu‘ stopped, drew in her 
breath, and looked ([ues’ 
tioningly at Jamieson. An 
expression of partial be- 
wilderment still |)ossessed 
the man’s face. He stood 
will] his aims folded, re- 
garding the girl with 
ciuious intentness. 

“ My uncle made many 
serums,” she conliiuied. 

“ Yes ; I understand.” 
“He worked on Pas- 
teur’s lines, and fully be- 
lieves that he Iws suc- 
ceeded. He experimented 
first upon animals, and 
then upon himself.” 

Jamieson’s face was very 
grave 

“Upon himself?” 

“ Yes. After treatment 
‘.Am.' with his serums he inocii- 

latctl a wound in his foot 


what apiHMred to be a bacteiiological 
laboratory, lighted by a -skylight in thi- roof. 
An incubator stood in one corner. 'The 
long table was littered with scientific instru- 
ments, a microscope, culture tubes, glass jars, 
and the like. Against one wall stood a 
bookc'ase filled with the latest scion! iljc woiks 
in all languages, ("ases of microscopic slides 
and s|.>einmen hotllcs were ranged on shelve.s 
around the walls. 

Jamieson turned to the girl with a puzzled 
smile. 

“ Your sanctum ? ” he asked. 

“ No ;-fljy_uncle’s.” 


from a sliong ciiltme of tetanus hanlli.” 

“ And the result ? ” 

“He escaped unharmed.” 

She leant her hands upon the table and 
stood leaning back a little, propping herself 
upon her arms. 'I'liere was an expression of 
great eamcslne.ss upon her fiice, a warm glow 
of womanly enthusiasm that was utterly heroic. 

“ 1 think it is a noble work,” she said, “ to 
strive to save one's fellow's from the grip of 
some terrible disease.” 

Jamieson bowed his head in acquiescence. 

“ My uncle wished for a further experi- 
ment.” 
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« Yes.” 

** 'fo test his conclusions.” 

“ I understand.” 

“ I oflered myself.” 

“ You ! ” 

“ Yes. He wottlcl -not hear of it at first, 
but at last I succeeded in persuading him. 
'rhal was the beginning of my illness.” 

Jamieson stood looking at her with a 
species of wondeiiiig homage. Her courage 
seemctl to hold itself in no vain conceit, and 
her divine modesty was an example to the 
god?. 'I’o janneson her youtli and beauty 
seemed to (Ty out against so ha/ardbus a 
sacrifice Was such nobleness \t) be 
crucified in snrh a cause? 

“ WellJ^ ” he said, (|ii icily. 

She loused herself and continued 

“My unde what he (.illcd 

‘a gross and ('rnninal hlundci 
“Ah'’ 

“ 1 was to be pr(»tLCte(l with 
bis scrums prcMous toinocu 
latioii.’’ 

“ \'cs. ’ 

“ I Iis serums bad Ik I'ome 
I'onlaminaled.” 

“ ( .'ontaniinatcd 

“After the fust two in 
jcctions J be came vei y 
feverish. He examined the 
scrum under lli(‘nmTos( ojie, 
and fountl that he had in 
jected a c ulture f)t ( oi 1 1 
into my blood.” 

Shejialted, looked up at 
Jamieson, and smikd. ib 
was leaning forwaid slighth 
with an expression of diwoul 
dread uiion his face, realizing, 
as he did, the pciil that she 
had temi)ti‘d. 

“ Now - you undei stand ^ ” 

Almost insUnctivelv he 
bowed to her, as tliough I hi’ 
knightly spirit of pure manhotHi m him 
constrained him to the homage. 

“ I understand,” he said, slowly. 

“A'ou were very good -and [latienl with 
me.” 

“I’h.'fnk you.” 

“ Had I (lied, my uncle would have con 
fessed evervlliing. 'flic shanle of it would 
have killed him.” 

She ga\e a low, tremulous laugh, moved 
away from the table, and half tumid to 


look at the books in the great bookra.se, 
Jamieson, liis face like the face of a fanatic, 
started tuw'ards her and stretched out his right 
hand. 

“ Vivienne ! ” 

She turned again, looking almost frightened, 
and stood with her hands over her heart. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“ J’roiTuse me ” 

“What shall I promise you?” 

“ 'I’hat yon will n(»vcr risk your life again. 
Heavens ’ It would be sacrilege. You will 
pioimse me this? ” 

She gave a shy and Irenmloiis little laugh, 


(oloiiimg, and holding herself somewhat aloof 
from liini 

“ I siijifMise I must make you the promise,” 
she said. 

“ I clfaim it yes; and I would ask more.” 

.\iid, since he liad saved her life, who 
wns bettiT fitted to cherish it than young 
Jamieson of King’s Mailing? 
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SHARI'ICR I’HAK A NIvKDLIi. 

\\y John J. AV\k!», 

Author of ^ Miuutf J/rt/vvA of Xatun^^ “ /Vr/r Into Nutuft'^ ll\7v\ eh, J Hint rated from 
{>//;■///#// /%ito Hit, hy the Author. 


S sharp as a needli" ' is an ex- 
pression that comes leadily 
enough to the tongue when 
speaking of anythiiig that pucks 
or stings, but in reality the 
needle is an alto- 
gether inade(|uatc 
standaid for emn 
parison with the 
inslrunients ih.il 
N.itiire fashions 
Although our know - 
ledge of the mis 
appikd Use of .i 
needle-point may 
painfully mijiress us 
with a belief in its 
exceeding sharj)- 
ness, yet, in tiulh, 
most of the jiricks 
and slings that we 
reeene when tres- 
passing into the 
domains of the 
]»lant and insect 
world are inflicted with imu h sharpei 
ments. How much shaipei 
to show in the course of 
this article. 

'Fo commence with, 
may take some compara- 
li\ely large c\amplt‘s' from 
the plant wfjrld. J^verybody 
wdu) has gathered goose 
benies has made some con- 
siderable ac<]uaintance with 
the [iiickles that so pertina- 
ciously defend the hram hes 
of these bushes. Vou may 
exercise every care as the 
fingers approuich the pric kles, 
but so sure as yqu diiectly 
touch the tip of one of them 
you immediately realise that 
It has- penetrated the flesh. 

You might touch a ncedle- 
|lofht^ mai^. times with the 


same [iressiire and yet receive no woTind. 
'I'he reason is not far to seek, since, although 
the gooseherry firickle is thicker than a needle 
immediately below the point, yet at its very 
tip it IS diawn much finer. In Ingjt i 1 have 
endeavoured* to 
show this by photo- 
graphing these 
objects together, 
magnified about 
tw'cnty five diaijie- 
ters. In the centre 
is shown the point 
of a new No 
needle, so that it 
is what would be 
termed a “ fine ” 
needle. On the 
right of it is the 
ti|) of the goose- 
berr) prickle. A 
glance at the two 
shows that the 
point of the«needle 
IS much blunter 
llian that of the prickle. On the left of the 
ph()togia[)h, too, a rose jirickle is shown, and 
the li]) of this is seen to be 
even shar])ev than that from 
the gooseberry tree. 

(looseberry and rose 
prickles, though, are giants 
amongst this order of 
weapons, as may be proved 
by glancing at Fig. 2 , where 
a sting of Ihe'nettlc is show'n 
magnified at the same rate 
as the previous examples. 
Here we have but* a stiff, 
tiny hair, with its tip closed 
by a minute bulb turned 
.slightly to ope side. It might 
be thought that this latter 
feature would hinder its 
penetrating powers ; but at 
the slightest touch this end- 
bulb breaks off, and then 




I'l;; I 1 liu pni Lk's Ilf il)L .iiid Ik n , Iii\ 4 . sli.irpcr jjmiits 

tli.iii .1 liiR iKciilo.uhi* h >1 tliuvMi IjLiuoiii till 111. 'L'licy .irc liuro 
iii.ii!nil ' d L\m iil> -li 


insoii- 
I will endeavour 
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Fik. 2.^The tiny sting of tin. nettle ih a siiflT, 
lube like hair loaded with fortnic acid. It is 
shown here ina^nilied to scale with Fig. r. A 
glance nt ihc will explain how it Is that 
the iielLle>sting fio re.idily penetrates the Heiili. 
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the sharp, open tube becomes a veritable 
poison fang and punctures the skin, the 
pressure upon tlie hair forcing up through 
the tube the acrid fluid vvhich is stored in 
a reservoir at its swollen base. In ihis way 
the poison enters dthe wound, and thus the 
[lainful inflanmiation* [)roduce<1 by a nettle 
sting is brought about. 

\Ve may now, for comparison, tiiin from 
the sting of the nettle to that of the was)), and 
so learn how two similarly eflec'tive clt^lences, 
in the plant and insect woild respectively, are 
hroiTght about by entirely different nie.ins, 
although the same poison is used in^holh 
cases. 

In illustration Kig. 3 is shown a disse< litai 
of the s^'nging parts of a wall’s anatomy, 
which is again magnified 111 the same firopoi- 
tions as the pievious examjiles. In the eentrr 
is a (lark coloured horny sheath along .which 
the two fine? daits (seen on each side) wi^ik 
alternately, and at the back of these aie two 



Fi(4. 1 — The anatomy of a \v,i«.p’s stiiiK- Ktiiliea iwciit\ -in 
cliaiiiLlers '] lie d irlt - • 'ilountl oh|**c I in the tiiilr*. is ilii. 
^heath, to Mile arc ihi |ii«.ri iii^ d.iri**, .uni 1 iind 

sire tvo‘»t‘ri*.iii\e fctki*. I In il irlsantl .illi lnii'-th Lorisliliiu 
the tiny Minji; tli.u ilic w.i>^p )>rijtriuk> 

sensitive feelers. Again, in Fig. 4, a side 
view is given of a similar set of organs, but in 
this case they are those of the (pieen wasj). 

When the wasp uses its sting the sheath 
and darts penetrate the flesh together, the tip 
of the sheath entering first. 'J’he daits arc 
beautifully grooved to fit the sheath, and 
when in contact with it form a kind of tube 
through which the poisonous formic* ai:id is 
conveyed. Whrn the sting is inserted in the 
flesh these darts work forward alternately 
along the sheath, the poison being y)umi>ed 
into the wound by this action. Also, the* 
tips of the darts are provided with barbs 



(- \ MiU MiMiii lli( ‘vlii'i; iii lli< «|ii>iij u.i'ip, wlililil' 

iielv iisi'il l'»r otkiin., 1*111 Inr iis niiuiil (iiiiLtiun- ojn 
(|i inioiliii;' iii.i>;iii 1 k>i 1 di.iiiiiUis 


whifh readily ])ei mil them to pcixtr.iu the 
flesh, but impede then withdrawal. A glance 


.It fig. 5 will i‘\f)l.iin tin 
right hand dail 111 f'lg 
inagnified about tin re 
hundred and fifl> dia- 
meters 'I‘he j)rt seiK e 
of till se barbs abo e\ 
plains how it is th.it 
sometimes the slings 
of wasps an* left stK k 
ing in the wound. 

In the latter c .ise it 
iM said that the wasp 
(lies. While some 
wasps (loiihlli^s meet 
lht‘ir death in this 
fashion, yet 1 am in- 
clined to think that 
ni.inv who losi* then 
sting, 01 a pait of it, 
live afli rw'.'irds to tell 
the tale. When a 
was[) loses its sting, it 
IS n .illy a rase of the 
biter being bitten 'I’lu? 
real function of these 
barbs is most probabl) 
th.at of obtaining a 
firm hold of the 
victim’s flesh, so that 
;i good .supply of 
poison can be pumped 




I he tip of (he 
ihiTc shown 



1 , — I In* lip uf 
Mil t.j llif' TMlit ol h'lK ) 

."iilicd iliicc Imiidrcd md 
iliamOer*'- Th» liarh^ 
c\plaiii uhy th«‘ ^tiiig Jn .so 
ofl«n left la (lie woui^ 
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up into the wound from the duct in 
which it is stored. 'I'hc weapon, therefore, 
IS well designed to benefit the wasp com- 
munity by impressing upon \ictinis the fact 
that these insects are best left alone. It 
appears, however, to be a wiMiiun which, 
althfmgli most effective in practice, y<*t has 
its dangers lor its possessor Has N.ilure, 
then, outwitted 
herself in prodiu - 
ing this w-eapon? 

For it siiri'Iy cannot 
be dcsiiable to 
extermin.iti* llie 
species by hoisting 
it on Its own |H tar(l. 

It is interesting 
here to note lliat 
the Ups of the d.irls 
in the (jucen wasp 
have blit vei 
minute haibs, and 
sometimes they aie 
f]Uile plain ; the 
sheath also is 
heavier and blimUT. 

'r h e (j n e e n , it 
should be obseivei dot‘s not take the 
same risk that the lommon workeis do, 
lor, although slie can iise her sting as a 
weapon of ofleiK e, )el she laiely does so, 
she ])refers to use this organ for its jaimitive 
and moie natural purpose, \ i/ , egg de[)ositing 

As tile social halMt of the wasps de\elopt‘d, 
and the oMjiosilor of the workiTs (whu li are 
really im|)iTfeet leinales) lost its luimitive 
luiv tion, It was tin n slo\\l\ evolved into the 
present lighting w^eapon, and so benefiti d the 
eomniiuuty in anotlier diieelion. Although 
this change may lesull in the oei a'-mnal 
death of a worker, vet this may he hut one 
weak spot in a st henu* which on the whole 
has proved eminently successful, and in due 
course, when Nature discovers the leakage in 
tills direction, there may follow wasps with 
smoother barbs, or, jicrhaps, w'ith stronger 
muscles to extricate their darts. 

It may at first 
seem an extra- 
ordinary change 
from the simple 
ovipositor to the 
complex sting with 
poison-duel, sp(;ci- 
ally barbed darts, 
and levers to work 
them, hut rf‘ally“it 
is a very simple one, 
for to day there are 


many species of insects that still continue 
to use their ovipositors in the proper manner ; 
and these illustrate how simple the change 
from ovipositor to sting might be. 

An example of this kind is illustrated in 
Fig. 6, which shows the tail-end of a liy that 
was busily searching thfe leaves of the plants 
in my garden. As the photograph shows, it 
carries a somewhat 
formidable weapon 
and two sensitive 
feelers above this. 
This object also 
was photographed 
under the same 
magnification as the 
needle - jwint and 
pneklcs (Fig. i) ; 
therefore the 
weafion is seen to 
be a very delicate 
one. If we care- 
lully examine this 
instrument, how' 
ever, wt» find that, 
like the sting of the 
wasj), it is ('om- 
j)Osi‘(] ol thri'c |)ails, a sheath anil tw’o barbi‘d 
darts. In k'lg 7 is showMi the tip of a similar 
wtajion w-ith its p.uts separ.ited and further 
niagiiified, wliuii will make the arrangement 
more clear. 

Xow this weapon is not a sling, for it has 
no poison-duel m eonnei tioii w'ith it. 'I’he 
msei t that (.iriied it was an iehneumon fly, 
and It was si*eking amongst the plants^ in my 
garden for i)luin])-bodied caterpillars. Its 
mission, on finding tiiese, was to alight upon 
them and thiust into their bodies its long, 
stmg-like f»rgan. The darts then work 
alternately along the sheath, like those of 
the sting ol the wasp, but, instead of poison 
being passed through the tiihi', one or more 
eggs would be deposited. In due course 
these eggs would hatch, and the young 
maggots would thrive at the expense of their 
caterpillar host, which, although feeding 
ravenously, yet 
w'oiild slowly de- 
cline : the boarders, 
however, steadily 
grow and fatten. 
Just when the cater- 
pillar’s resources are 
nearly exhausted 
the ichneumon 
grubs become full- 
fed, and form little 
cocoons about the 




7. 'I'hu iipot .1 \hinpiin siinilAr to that shown in Kig A, with its 
IKiris separ.iteO .'iml furthfr m.ignihed, showing how they re'iemblc 
the ^uiis of the wnsp. 
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cinjny skin of lliuir kite host . and soon fiom 
these rotoons onicTj'f* :i kimily o( h hin'iinion 
flies, all turn and lendv lo meet iheii niali s, 
and then to seek foi iiHjit* (*cilei[)illar‘> in 
winch to pl.Kc th(‘ir 

Flere, tlu‘n, we ha\e an instance of an 
ovi[)osiloi carrying on its propel luintion 
Now let us suppose that, as in tlu' <Mse ol llie 
wasps, atiorial tendeiK\ should Im* e\ol\ed 
amongst ichneumon Hies. 'I'lie hahii ot 
thrusting the oMjiositor into mc tin's being 
already in evistcni e would prohahly continue, 
even though neiitiMS or workers (wciilually 
might be produced. 'J'hen, it while the 
evolution ot the social haliit was ad\;Ln« ing a 
brood should be jiroduced in which the 
developing workc-rs had a tendency to secTc ti* 
an acrid fluid while using Iheir deg(*neraling 
ovipositors, and this < haractenstic j^oved lo 
serve a protectixe function, the species would 
benefit by this vanatiun, and slowly but 
surely the po»son-du(*l would he developed in 
future generations, along with tlie adiijitalions 
of the ovip,ositor to its new function. 'rh«it 
such a variation might occ'ur is very probable, 
for many insects secrete acrid fluids when 
egg' depositing. 'I'lie gall-flies are familiar 
examples, the various galls and excrescences 
of trees being the visible products of the 
work of such fluids. 

The ovipositors of die various saw -flies also 
offer excellent examples of the proper use of 
these organs. In onai|£ these is 


iratod, showing genuine saws and sheaths 
which work in an almost identical manner with 
the sting and ovipositor previously described. 
He re, how'ever, a different w'eapon is needed, 
for the offspring is a vegetarian. The mother 
iiiscU inserts her saws in the )oung hark of 
the tree and carefully places her eggs beneath 
it, whe re thc-y are jiiotccled until they hatch 
out the >oung larva.*, which come* forth to 
pri*y ii|)oii the hesh gieen leaves. 

In looking at the magnified |)liotograi)lis 
of these micioseopic weapons wc arc*, ])erhaps, 
apt to forgc't then delic'acy. When, thcMe- 
fore, w(‘ see the (*a|)liired and angry wasp 
|)iolinde its tiny stinging organ, let us re- 
member that it IS not )ust the simple jioint 
dial il seems, hut, like the ovipositor of the 
lehneiimon fly and the saw'-fly, eomprises a 
sc! ol ' hcMiitifully < onstriK tc'd instnimc'nts 
made with .i jireeisioii of iiieehaiiical skill 
that is m.uvelltms to c onlemplale, <*spi*cially 
wlun considerc'd in rc*ljlionshi]) with the 
iiiaihineiy that guides then use. 

However, (ora final (onskHiation we may 
glance at anfilher set of piercing instruments 

a ‘^el whic h probably lepieseiUs llie most 
dehcMlc" comhinatit)!! of surgic’al appliaiu'es 
that the world h.is ever seen. In this instanc-e 
we have to deal with mouth-weapons, and 
not tliosi' ol die tad end as jii flu? juevions 
lAtimples 

In I'lg. () aie shown the head and mouth 
pails o( di.it most lornndcdile of inst*ct p<*s|s 

the mfW|uilo 'flu* dc*li( ate mcnitli weapons 
liavi- hec'ii spicad out lo show their iiumher, 
and the whole is again magmlic'd to sc*alc 
with the nec'ille |)oml and pnekles. Above 
appcMi j).nl of the antc*nria‘, wliic'h ne(*d not 
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concern us ; then below tliese are three 
dark-roUnirud organs. 'I’lic two central ones 
arc sensitive feelers, while tlic lowermost and 
thickest is the flexible probf>scis or sucking- 
trunk through which the mosquito imbibes 
human blood ; thi» organ also constitutes the 
lower Up of the mouili-parts. The upper lip 
is seen above the two feelers as a broad, 
sharp, blade like object, and then there remain 
five fine, thread like organs -which, let us 
remember, are here magnified twenty -live 
diameters. These delicate structure.^ are (jf 
a very horny consistency, and although in 
the illustration they possess .1 wavy a])|)uai- 
ance, yet, when the p essurc under w'hich 
they are h(‘ld is removed, 
they, together with the upper 
lip, inimcdi.itclv straighten 
out and spring back to their 
groove in the piobosi is, and 
to disappear (roiii view'. It 
is in this niaiiner that the 
female mosciiiito (for the malt 
does nt)t p<»ssess lancets) 
rairies her weapons while 
she gently hums her way on 
her search for victims. 

Presently the victim is 
fortln omiiig, and the lady 
gaily alights u[)on a selet'ted 
spot. Immediately the divided 
Up (>f the j)roboscis is spie.id 
out upon the vk tim\ skin, 
and fioin betwi*eri these suck- 
ing lobes appear the upper I141 
and the combined five thread- 
like organs (which aic the stylets and lancets), 
and these together are driven deeply into the 
flesh, the combined instruments forming a 
most efficient tool, and one of marvellous 
strength considering the delicacy of the ])arls 
that compcjse it. Compared with the sting 
of the wasp it becomes quite a liny weapon, 
and, as wc have seen, it is composed of six 
stylets and lancets, each of which is most 
wonderfully made. In proof of this I have 
photographed (Fig. 10) the extreme lip of the 
thread-like organ show’n at the top in Fig. 9 
to the same scale as the dart of the wasp show'ii 
in Fig. 5. A comparison of the two illustra- 
tions will reveal the astonishing delicacy of 
the mosquito's weapon, yet, delicate as it is, 
it is not the less ■ skilfully constructed, for, as 
the photograph show.s, it is barbed and 
pointed with the same mechanical precision 
as the wasp’s tiny dart, which, when we 
examined it, we thought a miracle of work- 
mansfti, 

ejuita drives in her weapons 


the hilt, while the sucking-lobes of the pro- 
boscis jiress around the base and greedily 
absorb tlx* blood w'hich the barbed weapons 
cause to flow', the proboscis itself curving out 
at Its centre away froTn the knives, thus 
accommodating itself* to the depth to which 
they descend, and all the while conveying the 
blood Uf)wards. 

Suth, then, is the work of these tiny 
piercing instruments. However, this is 

iKjt the worst mis('hief they can p^jrform. 
AVhjLMi th ise delicate lancets are w'itlidrawn 
they may not only have been the means of 
removing a small quantity of our blood, 

hut lhi*y may have left something within 

our Nood — they may 
have conveyed to us the 
terrible malaiia fever. Indeed, 
the mosquitoes of the genus 
( Anofy/iclci,) whose mouth- 
parts I have* shown in, the 
last two illustrations are the 
ones that arc responsible for 
the transferring (jf the para- 
site of this fearful disease of 
warm, marshy countries from 
one* human being to another. 

'I’he malaria parasite re- 
quires the blood of man and 
tlic stomach of a mosquito to 
cmnplcte its development. 
'The parasite can reproduce 
itself vegetatively in the blood 
corpuscles of man, and is 
thence transferred* to the 
stomach of the mosquito that 
attacks him , the parasite there completes its 
developiTK'nt and produces its generation. 
Afterwards the offspring of the parasite is 
conveyed to man in the saliva that the mos- 
quito secretes w'hen sucking his blood ; and 
so the disease is spread, and the cuiious life- 
cycle of the parasite recommenced. 

In i‘onclusion, then, our brief study of 
sharp points has led us to note many curious, 
and 1 trust interesting, aspects of plant and 
insect life ; and when we considei the fact 
that all the marvellous organs whose func- 
tions we have glanced at are srqallcr, and 
often much Smaller, than a needle-point, 
we shall indeed realize that between Nature’s 
w'ork and man’s there is no comparison. 

T.astly, I desire to acknowledge the kind 
assistance of Major JS. Becher, of 
Cheltenham, with the insect dissections 
which I have photographed in Figs. 4 and 8, 
and also of Mr. R, Hancock, of Stechford, 
Birpiingham, with th^^ny^wn in Figs. 3 
’'"id 9. 
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PICTURKS FROM THK RFFUSE JlEAP. 
Hv Car 1.0 Lwi. 
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U. Mill IP liill.^ AM) HIS MLS|.UiM. 
Fiwn a rhvto by 'WclUinl ft tion, lluU 


nut be scli'( led l)y any oilier artist. The 
home of thl^ genius- for he cannot be 
classed as anything else • lies on the 
Humber, and Hull is the nearest town of 
finy iiiipoitaiK e. Kasington, tlie village 
whcMe Air. P. ].oten was born now nearly 
sixty )ears ago, i.s on the st*a coast, and is 
shcltcreil from the fury of the ocean by the 
peculiar foiinatioii of the coast line. The 
well known .Spurn Point is only six miles 
away, while the little village is seven miles 
litjm the neaiest railway station. Jly pro- 
kssion Mr. l.nten is a prattifal taxider- 
mist, but he delights in the production of 
pit lures fiom all soils of unjiromising 
materials Ihrds’ kathers, onion -peel, egg- 
shells, fish-bones, anti other refuse are hardly 
the kinii of things any ordinary person would 
( 1 loose if he were asked to re|)rotiiice some 
of tilt; beauties of Nature. Yet this is the 
material out of w'hit h real works of art are 
produced hy this remarkable man. 

(\jnie inside, was lus cordial welcome 
as T a|ipeare<l befoie the door of Mr. Loten’s 
imi.seum. “ We will sec wliat we can do for 
you,’’ he said, as I explaint*d the object of 
my visit ; and as w'e viewed his various 
treasures in liirdsand butterflies, I told him 
that I wished to confine niv attention to the 


sut'h remarkable 
patience, com- 
bined with an 
artistic faculty for 
arranging details, 
a.s is displayed by 
Mr. Philip Loten. 
He has devoted 
himself to the 
artistic reproduc- 
tion of Nature 
without the use 
of either brush or 
pencil, with such 
success that his 
ingenuity has re- 
sulted in pictures 
so true to life as 
to be absolute 
works of art, yet 
made from 
materials whic^N 













^irUSBUM-'A GALLBKV OP KbPUbB-PlCTUBBS. 
•Tkato. b|r WtiWti ^ Son, ifiill. 
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pirlim-s he had iiuide pr.ielu .illy from llu* 
rcfiisi* heap. 

‘‘ \vr) well,” he .said, .'is he ronducled me 
lowarcl.s a bench nr table, whuh wms set up 
in a kind nf woik^hop , “then* is a heap of 
the somevihat stiant^c 
materials w’llh which 
I work.” 

“ Jt almost looks 
like the remains of a 
doj(\ meal,” 1 re- 
marked, aiifl the truth 
of my idea lan be set n 
from onr illustration 
of the raw' beginnings 
of what are eieiitually 
made into excellent 
pictures. 

“ 'J’his is how' I 
work,” Mr. Loten ex- 
plained, as he !*eated 
himself at the table 
and commenced to cut 
up this fish-bone and 
arrange that piece of 
.shell with the fine 
tweezers and taxider- 
mist’s in.struments 
lying on the table. 

“ Patience is a great 
thing,” he said ; “ but 
if you are thoroughly, 
intere.sted in your work 
it makes a \ast difler- 
ence, know. Some 


of these ])K lures lake a long time to torn- 
plete, in fat I, they can none of them be done 
in a hurry. A small one such as this,” he 
said, sliow'ing me a picture aliout a foot in 
heiglit, “contains very much less w'ork than 
one this si/e, which \oii 
can see is over hall as 
tall as 1 am. 'J'his 
large panel is made 
from fish-bones and 
scales,” the mtist re- 
marked, as he stepped 
back to regard his 
woik, “and took me a 
long time to finish. 
Although a lot of my 
w'ork is made from fish- 
bone.s, I use other un- 
likely material. For 
instance, this picture 
of may - blossom and 
ferns is constructed out 
of old postage-stamps.” 

Carnations are at 
once one of^the pret- 
tiest of flowers and are 
full of minute folds 
and frillings. Yet Mr. 
Loten, starting with 
the same unpromising 
material — fish - bones 
— has produced a 
representation of 
these lovely flowers 
Ijftich is tru? in detail 
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“ Perhaps llic llowers in that l)askel are 
made from a little more promising selec- 
tion/’ said Mr. Loten, as he pointed out 
some nice specimens of his handiwork ; “ they 
are from pink flamingo leathers, and, although 
flowers made from fc.ilhers are well known, I 
think my work will compuie with any you arc 
likely to see.” 

^^'heat straw, which is at once stiff and 
brittle, and therclore awkward to bend to the 
tirtist’s ideas, has been selected for a pretty 
combination t)f zinnias and may blossom, 
shown herewith. 'riie marvellous patience 
and attention to detail which were evident in 
e\eiy leaf and p«.‘lal c'oiild only be obtained 
b\ a (lose student of Nature. 

Maidmhair fern from onion jieel and a 
study m bird life liom the same source left 
me w’ondeimg. hor w^hen a eheeiy little 
rolnri is produced, true to Nature’s colouring, 
wv, must admit that an amazing amount of 
(\ire and skill niiisi have been exercised in 
the work, and that only a stiKhmt who loved 
Nature and knew it thoroughly could have 
followed so faithlully the various shade.s and 
lllU^s. 

Hidden awM\ m an almost desolate spot 
thoiigli Mr. Loteii's museum is, lhous.inds of 
people \isit it yearly to marvel at his work, 
and that his lile long l.i[)ours have resulted m 
the display of extiaoidmary merit can be fully 
apjirei lated from our illustiations 


to Nature, and m its framed 
ease %nak(*s a mo'it t harming 
picture. 

‘‘ Kish bones again,*’ expl.iined 
my guide, as be took <lown a 
branch of what to any c*y(^ looked 
like part of an iv>-\iiic. “'riiis 
took me a long time to foniplete, 
(jw’iiig to the rare 1 luid to expend 
in copying the lines and markings, 
which arc a prominent feature in 
ivy-loave.s. Put the longer a picture 
takes me, and the more trouble it 
gives me, the more s.itisfacLum I 
derive from the survey of my 
work. Jt is ih’s that has probably 
tempted me to select such extra- 
ordinary and seemingly impossible 
materials for the production of 
my pictures. Anyone could secure 
fair effects from the best selection 
of suitable thing.s, if he possessed 
a certain amount of knowledge; 
but I think my pic'turcs are abso- 
lutely unique. 



A ROniN KKr>BKRAK*1 MAOK FKOM ONIc^N-mFU 
Prum n iMkifai hy II eUrttAl d iltfu, f/ull. 
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THE FAMOUS BOX TRICK 

Which Obtained the Five Hundked Pounds Reward from Mr. Maskelyne. 
Now Explained for the First Time by 'uie iNVENroR, J..W. Lynn, 


\/ARIOUS attempts have been made lo 

^ gi\e a correct explanation of Lhi' modus 
operandi employed by myself in the famous 
Box 'Frick. It will be as well, belore 
explaining “how it is done/’ to say some- 
thing about the case. 

'The celebrated Mr. Maskelyne, formerly 
of the Egyptian Hall, and now of St (ii'orge’s 
Hall, London, for many )i‘ais ollered a 
reward of five liundri*d pounds to anyone 
who could produce an 
exact imiiation of his 
famous Box 'Frick. Many 
claimed the reward, but 
for upwards of twenty-five 
years no one succeeded 
in obtaining it On 
December 24th, itSyy, 
however, my late partners, 

Mr. 10 . Siollery and Mr. 

F\ O. Evans, wiote to the 
challenger, asking him to 
inspect the apparatus 
which they had invented. 

'Fhis invitation w^as 
declined by Mr. Maske- 
lyne, who, moreover, re- 
pudiated their contention 
and claim to the reward. 

'Fhe case was taken to 
the J^w Courts, and on 
June 20th, 1898, was tried 
before Mr. Justice Wills 
and a special jury. Ujion 
this oc(\'ision the jury 
could not agree, and, Mr. 

Maskelyne refusing to 
accept the verdict of the 
majority, the jury w'cre 
dismissed. The case was 
retried on October 3i->t 
before Mr. Justice Law- fw « i 

ranee and a special jury, 
and this time the jury agreed, giving a 
verdict for the plaintiffs. Again.st this decision 
Mr. Maskelyne ap|)ealed, giving six rea.sons 
for his dissatisfaction. 

The case was heafd in the Court of Appeal 
by Txjrds Justices Smith, Rigby, and C’ollins, 
who unanimously dismissed it upon all 
points. ^ • 

Finally, Mr. Maskelyne appealed to the 


DR. T.YNN AND THE ORIGINAL DOX, UITH ** THE 
GKKAI CAKI.ION,” HIS ASSISTANT, INSIDh. 
From (I Photvyrnrk 


case was heard by Ix)rd$ Macnaghten, 
Brampton, Davey, Shand, and Morris, and 
was decided absolutely in favour of the 
claimants, the appeal being dismissed 011 all 
points by fiords Macnaghten, Davey, and 
Shand, whilst fiords Brampton and Morris 
favoured a new trial. 

'I'he famous Box 'Frick, as presented by 
Mr. Maskelyne, consisted in placing a man in 
a box, which was then Iockt‘d and enveloped 
in a canvas "wrapper, 
corded, and sealed. 'Fhe 
box was then placed in a 
cabinet, and in the space 
of a lew seconds the man 
had vanished from the 
box and appeared at the 
end of the hall or in the 
gallery. 

N ( ) w, many people 
were of opinion that Mr. 
Maskelyne should not 
have lost the case or been 
compelled to pay the five 
hundred pounds. Mr. 
Maskelyne himself con- 
tended that his secret had 
not been discovered. 'Fhe 
jury, however, took our 
view, that even if had 
not disrt>vcrcd his trick, 
we had discovered one so 
like it that, lo the audi- 
ence, it would not matter 
a pin’s point whose box 
was used. 

'Fhe photograph repro- 
duced here represents the 
original box. Inside the 
lx)x is shown “ the Great 
'aCI'ismS’t,".™.." '™“ Carlton," who at that time 
jtournrk was Hiy assistant. 

I will now proceed to 
describe the box and the method by which 
the trick was accomplished. 'Fhis article, 
which 1 have written especially for 'Fhe 
Strand Ma(;azi.\e, reveals, for absolutely 
the first time, the secret which has excited 
so much interest and curiosity. 

The box is constructed of mahogany and 
bound with brass. Its length is thirty-eight 
and a half inches, its height nineteen and a half 


House of Lords, "either to this finches, and its width twenty-tl^ee and a half 

decision or . to grant him a nmlriiti' The ^The^ are the outside tti'easurements. 
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The lid of the box is oval, which, it will be 
seen, is a great help when a member of the 
audience is roping the box, as, being tied in 
the centre, it can be slipped off if necessary 
on either side. In*most box tricks the assistant 
has left the box before it is corded, but in 
this case the man is in the box 
until it is placed in the cabinet. 

In another way it differs from 
most tricks of the kind, as there 
is jio ‘‘faked"' key employed. , 

I'hc box is really a pii/^le, and I 
the assistant wlio is inside ('annot 
release himself until tlie conjiiier 
gets the box ready foi opening 
'I'he •acrom[)anying diagram, 
which shows a portion ol llu ^ 
front of the box cut away to 
reveal the intcTior, will help to 

, , ill' •‘lAulfrtM Kl 

make things cle.ir. In the bollom ui-i-ms nih t 
of the hox, at the left hand 
end, there Is a groove Ui a)y and '-i ' 
at each corner o( that end is a „ ionsikhi 
concealed spiral spring (/; /^). ;\ !i .Jm, “"rViJ 

small marble (//) luiis in the »« »'«'i n , 

groove (it a\ and prevents the 
lower edge ol the end of the box, wIik Ii is nxilly 
a sliding panel, from being pulled down, the 
spiral spiing keeping 
It 14) about tliree- 
qiiaitcrs of an iiKh. 
'riie lot k of the box 
faces the audience. 
When the assistant 
has entered the 
box IS locked and 



I KON I 

M> Cl I AM 'iv iij I X 

IlNW nil MI'IIH»I) 
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\ '1 111 KrfNiM 111 uliii li till* mill'll ri'lli, IS li tliu hl'li il Kiuiiiiro, < < llu pHiipl nhut 
l^f•|Nll,|> tliP tirit iHiNili'iii iif till' III tiMi I. ill!' |Hiriiiii'ii Ilf till iiiiiSili* jiftir thr* Shii 
n tin II tlll4il , t' till iliiiiii utiiili h(i|i|iiiit^ till' lilt iml iitmli riltliiiK. ■lisHm''*'B 

the miuiiil (if iliu rulUiie m 11 >iU‘ 


^STttV BOX I^OClM asi^ OOVKRKP WflVt^ 


lashed on it, ns shown in the illustration. 
It IS then turned lM< k wauls so as to show 
the bottom 'I'he box then tipped slightly on 
the right end, and linally upright on the left 
eml, as shown in the [iliotograph. 'I'lu'se 
tipjiing nioveni'*nts, as may be easily under- 
stood by looking at the diagram, have 
(Mused the marble to rim dowai the 
groove (c) undei the htwer edge of the 
panel (cc) into the shorter groove in the front 
of the box. 'The ]Kinel no longer being sup- 
ported by the marl)l(\ all that remains to be 
done is lor the .issistanl to intiodiu'c two 
fingeis into the air-holes m the jianel (f^), and 
to press down the fxmcl t(n^ards the bottom of 
the box. The paml ojiens as sho\>''' by the 
dotted lines, and taking hold of the knot at 
the end of the roju- whic h lashes the canvas, 
he imtii’s it, pulls it through the laee-holes, 
gets out, (loses the panel, and re-Iaces the 
canvas, leaxing the box apparently untouched, 
thougli it IS ncfW empty. 

Sue 11 IS tile actual method of w'orkmg the 
Box I'riek which obtained the five hundred 
pounds reward. Nothing could w^ell seem 
simpler — when once it is explained. Yet in 
all the years during which it has been before 
the public no one has 'offered a solution of 
the m5'stcrv at all apiiroaching the truth. 

[In our next nunilKT'i we sh *11 publ^h Dr. Lynn's 
explanatidii of another iin story, the Great Packing Case 
Trick, which, not iwiiig the subjCLl of a law suit, 

, did not excite so much public interest as that .above 
described, >ct is quite as ingenious and interesting.] 





1 Ik < IfVL ‘1 fli.LiiL;hisiii,in, Mi |i hn II.issjII, iitialile to Ik ])rcst*nl ,il tin,* I.isl sent 

the al»o\t “ (nr .i ii<‘w (KUiiiit ^’MiitK-<l, “ Tli ■ niniiluis of llit* Sir.iiifl 

riul* ll l(M»k to iiu 


or R c’lithiisi.i'ilir nu*inl)ois, ir|KLii llicit *i motorcar tippi'aicd, and the tramp 

inj^^ o the icikKvx oils wliK h wit- had barely time to step aside 15 ut, alas' 
ni’sses the moiithlv ( onviviahty the dog was killed 

•'^tr.uid C'liil), found the Alter a biief interval, during which the 


Jokesmilhs' H.ill deserted. 'The* 
premises, so often illumined by qui[) .ind 
comic crmloui, weie plungid in (’imiiiei.an 
gjoom Sadly the) letMced ihi ii sU ps, iin.il>U 
to solve the nuslerv. Net until last month 
was the pu//le elnud.ilMl by the n admg ol 
several afhdavits b) Jjnlmrin,tne secrel.iiv, Irom 
Messrs IVais, Kichaidson, Mullins, IJaumi'i. 
Reynolds, Han ison, ljO)le, and Fuiniss, that 
they had been absent in Asia, Africa, Australia, 
Amenea, and l*eebles, N.R. A physician’s' 
ccTtificalc arrixed tor Hoyd, stating that he 
was incapable at present of indulging in 
any violent form of exercise whatever, or 
exposure to any puns manufactured south of 
the IVeerl. I-am e 'I'hackeray telegraphed 
from the Cataract Hotel, Assouan “ Dei 
vishes delighted. Unfortunately, reports of 
Strand Club proceedings making old Nile 
drier than usual.” 

'Fom Jirowne, fresn from America, told a 
pathetic tale in which a tramp, a dog, and 
a motor-car played “conspii'uoiis parts, and 
finished up-by giving a* graphic delineation 
of the affecting scene upon the ('li|b easel. 

Browne : A tramp paepd tbe'higfi road. 
Behind the tramp ran a faithful dog. Just 


'1 
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artist struggled 
harrowing narrative 

ear took oiitaiiol her 

s( )v iTeigii and gav e A > l^j 

it 

look lip the hod) 
of the faithful 
aniiiial, virtim ol a 

tenihle cataslro])he, and aid it gLiillv hehind 
the hedge, 'riieii lii pulled out the sovrieigiis 
and looked at iheui 




(\ei\ sv,ec‘ll\). It 
to get inside a'» \ 
No SOOTH I h; 


7"'’7 set'll a huge and ex- 

(cediMgly uniOLith 
individual enter the 
sanctum, and no 
doubt it was to him 
I tlut the ^ dentist’s 

words were ad 
diessed. They 
were something 
as follows - 

Dentist : “ Vou 
r \ needn’t open your 

^ mouth (juite so 

\ nuK'h as that, you 

It know.” 

y X'ic'tim : “ But I 

tho iiwt thaw wanted 
to shove those theri* 
pinieis insoide, 
lu.ustei.” 

Dentist “True, 
I must congiatulaie 
>ou, sir, upon >oui 
p<‘ispi( aeit). Ihil 
leallynol ntcessaivfoi thK' 

Ml (^iiinii'k leliied Inuu 


“Poor ilog”' hi- muimuietl. “I wondi-i 
\\ht» iie belonged lo ^ ’ 

During the genei.il loom uliu h followi-d 
the termination of tl laehninose let ilal 
W orniing rose 
unsteadily to his 


the diiON 111 !^ 1m),u aftei having minioi l:di/i'd 
llu foiegoing i(-iuimv.ei IK e with his iueiis 
tom* <1 \t i\»‘ and when (Iiahain, sei7ing 

the ii.non. lSisui d a Mg<uous and highh 

('III e 1 i a 1 niiig 
sk(.nh 'I'liis 


feet 

1 am I e - 
minded, said he, 
ol tlu' last visit 
I paid to ni) 
dentist, ^\'hilst 
waiting in the 
an tec h a ni hi* i 
with a small 
company w hose 
feelings, I can- 
not init think, 
m 11 b t h a V e 
closely r e - 
seniblcd those 
of the honour- 
able numbers 
here a.Sbembled 
at the present 
moment, the 
sound of a brief 
but .succioct dia- 
logue was wafted 
to us through the 
half o[)cn door. 



he |Uofeed(‘d 
lo espl.iin in 
the following 
way 

“A mem I >01 
of a tennis elub 
to whu'h 1 have 
the iKUKJiir of 
belonging, who 
IS lem.uJ dd(- if 
for nothing else, 
for the beautilul 
s yni 111 e t r ic a I 
curves of Ins 
nether limbs, 
arrived (me alter 
noon at the elub 
grounds wear- 
ing an exlia- 
ordinary net- 
work orrange- 
inent snapped 
on lo his legs. 

“‘>AIy dear 
fellow/ I ex|)OS- 


I had previously' gkaham*. n i l^tkao'.s ok hi:. o«k siofev, tulatcd. ‘ what 

^ol. Kxxiii.— 44 i 
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on earth is that thing you've got 
lied on to you ? ' 

“ 'J'he man looked at me pityingly, 
exuding jubilation from every pore. 

‘Hush he whisfieo'd, m>!steru)usly. 

‘ Tve discovered it at last. This is 
undoubtedly (he iinention of the 
century.’ 

“‘Hut/ I gasped, S\lial is it? 

What is It for^ Whiil does Jt do?’ 

“‘Wei!,’ was the reply, ‘1 have 
always felt so learlully annoyed when 
the confounded balls went thioiigh 
my legs. And now * ’ ' 

Hesketh. 'Falking of extraordi- 
nary animals, J met a fiiend of mine 
once who was aicompanied by the 
most w’cird looking dog I r\cr saw 
m my life. I don’l think I t an 
explain it verbally ; but if Harraud 

wouldn’t mind 'rh.nik \ou. 

Alter a short w’hispered collcKjiiy 
between the artist aiul nariatoi. Mar- i rank ki^nulu ^u-riLii or xm. iahy and tiu cinsAMAN, 

raud proceeded to draw on the boaid 

the diagram below’, anil Hesketh juocecdcd “Oh, I eannot remember all lluU,’’ .said 
with his yam. the lady , “ I will tall you John.’’ 

“'Fell me,’’ I s.n‘d. “Is dial ilie missing John smiled all over, and -iski*d, “What is 
link betw'cen a daihshund and a (ierman youi name?" 

sausage, or can U be th.it my optical organs “ \ry name is Mrs. Alehille Langdcm. ' 

are somewhat deranged, and 1 see things “ Me no niemblo all that,” said John 

that are not “('hmaman, he no savec Mrs. Menibul 

^^y friend gimned and vouchsafed the fol- London. 1 call >ou 'I'ommy I ” 
lowang explanation ** You see here,’’ he s.iid, I’rank Reynolds w’as unanimously selected 
“an animal gifted w'llh the mo.st remarkable by the ('lub to provide a suitable illustration 

mimetic proclivities I’ve had him up in to this narrative. 

Jauidon lately, and aflei a month ol ciMsing Lorrison Here is a little story that a dis- 
cats this is the result.” liessed lady poured into my eais the other day, 

M little (irrelevantly) A ladv in San and winch, 1 m.ay mention, besides its other 
F ranc 1 SCO engaged brilliant qualities, has the additional 

of being stiictly true. "Fhis 
IS the hap[)y mother of a 
numerous progeny, and 
hearing a more than usually 
deafening noise pioceedmg 
from the direction of the 
nursery, she betook herself 
thither to ascertain the cause 
of the tumult. 

“(lood gracious’” .she 
cried, on opening- the door. 
“What’s all this noise 
about ? ” 

“Oh, mumsie ! ” cried 
her first - born, her face 
shining with delight, and 
almost bursting with sup- 
pressed excitement. “ It’s 
such fun ! Grandpa and 
Uncle Bob have Ijeen 
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Maria Jane (to her young 
man, who enters bearing a 
monstrous fish) : ‘‘ My, Jarge, 
what a bce-autiful fish ! W’hcre 
did )'oii get it ? ” 

Jarge . “ A man give it me 
at billingsgate a week ago. 
r\e been keeping it for your 
birthday, Maria.” 

Mana fane “ Mill my birth- 
day ain’t till to morrow.” 

large* “I know, Maria. 
Milt, well -to tell the truth 
— me an' the fish — is gettin' 
kind o' impatient. So I just 
(hopped in to know it you'd 
mind (‘.illin’ it your birthday 
to da V.” 

Will Owen finished his 
sketch with a gratified smile, 
.ind tinned to re(‘ei\c the 
plaudits of the Olub. Mul 
the (Jub-room was emjHy. 
\ot a membei could be seen 
()iil\ too well had he fulfilled 
Ills mission. 


locked in the (upboaid foi an 
hour. W'e’re wailing till the) gU 
a little angiier, and then we'ii* 
gi)ing to pla) ‘Cioing inl<j the 
faons’ f 'ag(' ' 

The ('hail man tailed Lip(»n 
Maimier lor an ilhisiiatioii to 
the foiegoing, an(i his gnijihi*' 
poitrayal of the s(.ene is 
leproduced. 

It w'iis now^ almost time to 
break up the nuvtlng, and 
AN'ill (^wen was lequested to 
furnish a story worthy of being 
placed last on the list, so that 
the members could de[)art 
with the strains of its scintil- 
lating wjt still ringing in their 
ears, hajjpy in the knowledge 
that, had they stayed up all 
the iiiglit, the brilliancy of 
this particular yarn could 
never be exceeded. 

Ow'cn (dubiously) : 1 don't 
know about scintillating wit, but I think 
I have a fish story here that— well, here 
It is. 



WILL 0V\FN’% ILltsTKAlION TO HIS Kl«:il SfORV. 



"TBE, 



(MAPTKR 1\' 

FIR (liriirult) w.is not onl\ Lhal 
(icrald had got the ring on 
and couldn’t get il off, and 
was ihurLfoic iiiMSihle, hut 
that Mal)el, vvho had he(‘n 
invisible and iheielore [j-js- 
sible to he smuggled into I he house, was 
now plain to be seen and impossible foi 
smuggling purposes. 

'I’liti children would have not only to 
account for the aj)|)ari‘nt absence ol one of 
themselves, but lor the obvious pn ^eiu e of 
a perfect stranger. 

“ 1 can’t go back to aunt. I can’t and I 
won’t,” said Mabel, (irmly, “ not if I was 
Msible tw'enty times over.” 

“ She’d smell a rat if you did,” Gerald 
owned * “about the motor-car, I mean, and 
the adopting lady. And what we're to 

.say to mademoiselle about you !” he 

lugged at the ring. 

“.Suppo.se you told the truth,” said Mabel, 
*tiieaningly. ' 

“She wouldn’t believe it,” said Cathv , 
“ 6r, if she did, she’d go stark, staring, raving 
mad.” r 

“ No,” said Gerald’s voice, “ we daren^t tell 
her. But she’s really rather decent. Let’s 


ask lier to li‘l you stay the night because it’s 
too latt‘ foi y<jii to get home.’’ 

“ 'I'liai’s all right,” said Jimmy , “ but what 
ai)out you ^ 

“ I shall go to lH‘d,” said Geiald, “ with a 
bad lieadMche. Oh, thafs not a he. I’ve 
got one right enough. It’s the sun, 1 think. 
1 know blacki(*ad attracts the concentration 
of Ihc sun. ’ 

•‘More likely the peais and the ginger 
bread,” said Jimmy, unkindly W’ell, let’s 
get along, I wish it was me w'as invi.siblc 
I’d do something dilferent from going to bed 
with a silly headac he, I know* that.” 

“ What would you do ?” asked the voice 
ol (icrald just behind him. 

“ Do keep ill one jilacc, you silly cuckoo,” 
said Jimmy. “ You make me feel all jumpy.” 
lie liad indeed jumped rather violently. 
“ Here, walk between (aithy and me.” 

“What would you do?” repealed Gerald, 
Irom that apparently unoccupied position. 

“ I’d be a burglar,” said Jimmy. 

(athy and Mabel in one breath reminded 
him how wrong burgling w’as, and Jimmy 
replied : — 

“ Well, then -a detective.” 

“ I'here’s got to be something to detect 
before you can begin detectiving,” said 
Mabel. ^ 
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“ Detectives don’t always delect tilings,” 
said Jimmy, \ery truly. “If I couldn't be 
anything else Td he a bafllod detecti\e. You 
could be one all right, and have no end ol 
larks just the same.. Why don't yon do it? ” 

‘‘ It's exactly what * 

1 am going to do, ' 
said Clerald. ‘‘ We'll 
go round b) ihe 
police-staiioM and see 
what the}’\e got 
in Hie way <j f 
enmes.’’ 

I'hey did, and 
lead the notices on 
the board oiUsidi*. 

"I 'wo dogs had hem 
lost, .1 ])iiist*, and a 
portfolio of papus 
“ of no \al\i<* to any 
hut the ownei.” AImj 
lloiighton (Ii.ingc 
had been bioken into 
and a <|uantily of 
siher plate stolen. 

“'rweiity poLinds re- 
waril (jflered f(w run 
information that ni.i) 
lead to the n^covtTy 
ol the missing pio- 
perty ■' 

“'Ihtit burglar\'s 
my lay,” said (.ierald, 

“I’ll detect that. 

Here tomes [ack- 
.son,” *hc added . 

“ he’s going off duty. 

Ask him about it. 

‘The fell detcctne, being iiiMsible, w.isuniible 
to puni[) the constable, bur the young brother 
of our hero made the in(.|uiries in i|inie a 
creditable maniuT.’ J5e creditable, Jimmy." 

Jimmy hailed the constable. 

“Halloa, Jackson,” be said , and Jackson 
rej)licd ; “ Halloa, 3 oiing shaver ' ” 

“.Shaver yourself^” said Jimmy, Init with- 
out malice. 

“ What you doing this time ol night ^ *' 
the constable asked, jocosely. “ All ibe 
dicky bit^d-s is gone to their little ncsteses ' 

“ We’ve been to the fair,” said Kathleen 
“There was a conjurer there. 1 wish you 
could have soon him.’’ 

“Heard abput him,” said Jackson; “till 
fake, you know. The ([uickness of the ’and 
deceives the hi.” 

Such is fame, riorald, standing in the 
shadow, jingled the loo.se money in his pocket 
to console himself. 


“ \N‘hat s that ” the policeman a.sked, 
(luickly. 

“Our money jingling,” said Jimmy, with 
perfect truth. 

“ It’s well to be some people,” Jackson 
remarked; “wish 
I'd got my pockets 
lull h) jingle with.” 

“Well, why haven't 
you?” asked .Mabel. 
“ Why don’t you get 
thtii tw’enty pounds 
reward ? ” 

“ ril tell you why 
I don’t, because 
m this ’ere realm 
of liberty, and Hri^ 
tanni.i ruling the 
w'tives, you ain't 
allowed to arrest 
a chap on siis 
pieion, even if you 
know j )ii flick ly well 
w ho done the job.” 
“ Wbal a shame ! “’ 
said lininiy, wMrmI). 

.\nd who do you 
think did it?” 

“ I don’t think- - 1 
know.” Jackson’s 
voK e w'as jionderous 
as his boots. “ It's 
a man what’s known 
to the jxilice on 
account of a hea[> 
o’ crimes he's done, 
but wr never can’t 
hung it home to ’ini, 
nor yet get sufticicnt e\iden* e to convict." 

“ M'ell,” said Jimm>, “when I’ve left 
^chool 111 1 ome to you and be apiTonticed, 
and be a delet tne. Just now T think we’d 
hetter get home and detict oui .upper 
(lood night ” 

'I'hey watched the jjoJk email's broad form 
disappeai through the swing door of the 
police station . and as it settled itself into 
iiuu‘t again the \ui(e of (Jerald w'as heard 
( omplammg bitterly. 

“ ^■oll’\e no more brains than a halfpenny 
biin,” he said ; “ no details about how and 
when the siher was taken.’’ 

“ but he told us he knew,” Jimmy urged. 

“ Ves, that’.s all you’ve got out ol him. A 
silly policeman’s silly idea. (lo home and 
detect your precioms supper' It's all you’re 
(it for.” • 

“What 11 you do about supper?” Mabel 
asked. 
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“ Buns ! " said (ierald ; “ halfpenny buns. 
They'll make me think of my dear littW 
brother and sister. Perhaps you've got 
enough sense to buy buns ? I can't go into 
a shop in this state." 

“Don't you be so disagreeable," said 
Mabel, with spirit. “We did our best. If 
I were C’athy you should whistle for your 
nasty buns." 

“ If you were Cathy tlie gallant young 
detective would have left home long ago. 
Better the cabin of a tramj) steamer than the 


“Oh!” cried Mabel, so sharply and 
suddenly that Gerald was roused from his 
dream to express sympathy. 

“ Pain ? " he sai^ quite kindly. “ It’s the 
apples — they were rathqi- hard.” 

“Oh, it's not that,” said Mabel, very 
earnestly. “ Oh, how awful ! I never 
thought of that before.” 

“Never thought of tvhatV^ Gerald asked, 
imjiatiently. 

“'rhe window.” 

“ U'hat window ?” ^ 


best family mansion that’s got a brawling 
sister in it,” said (ierald. “You’re a bit of 
jin outsider at present, i identic maiden. 
Jmimy and Cathy kno.v well enough when 
their L>old leader is cha/T- 
ing jind when he isn’t." 

“Not when we can't 
see your face, we don't," 
said Cathy, in ttuies ('f , 

telief. “ I really thought '.j 

you w'ere in a Haring . _ 

wax, and so did Jimm), 

^“Ohl rot said Gerald. I 

“(>>nieon. 'Phis way to 

Thev \Wnt, And il w'as 
while Cathy and Jimmy 

were in the shoj) and , irniTwE i(W 
the others were ga7ang ! ,* I 
through the glass at the • ‘I I « 

jamtartsandSw'Iss ' ^ 

roils and Victoria I 

Bath buns under 

G erald di ser ni i sed 
hojies of one 


^•I'he panelled-room window. At home, 
you know'. At the castle. • 'Phat settles it 
' 1 wf/s/ go home. We left it open and tlie 
shutters as well. And all the jewels and 
things there. Auntie’ll 
never go in ; .she nc\cr 

J 1 ;////y/ go home -now* — 

Mere the others issued 
fiom the .shop, bun* bear- 
ing, and the situation was 

didn’t s(‘e what good it 
would do. “ Bccausi* 
the ke}’s inside the door, 

“She 7£v// be cross,’* 
said Mabel, sadlf. “She'll 
ha\e to gel the gardeners 

. to get a ladder and ” 

' “ H o o r a V ! ” said 

Gerald. “ Here's me ’ 

' ‘ Nobler and more secret 

than gardeners or ladders 
was the invisible Jerry.' 
I’ll climb in at the 


entering on a de- window' — it's all ivy, I 

tective career. know 1 could — and shut 


“ 1 shall keep 
my eyes open 
to - night, I can 

tell you,” he began. “ I shall keep my 
eyes skinned, and no jolly error. The 
invisible detective may not only find out 
about the purse and the silver, but detect 
some crime that isn^ even done yet. And I 
shall hang about till I see some suspicious- 
looking characters leave the town, and follow 
them furtively and cak!:h them red-handed, 
with their hands full of priceless jewels, and 
hand them wer.'{ 


the window' and the 
mis MINUTE shutters all screno, put 

the key back on the 
nail, and slip out unpcrceived the back way, 
threading my way through the maze of uncon- 
scious retainers. 'I'here'll be plenty of time. 
I don't suppose burglars begin their fell 
work until the night is far advanced.” 

“ Won't you be afraid ? ” Mabel asked. 
“ ^Vill it be .safe — suppose you were caught ? ” 
“ As houses. I can't be,” Gerald answered, 
and wondered that the question came from 
Mjib^l and .not from KatnHien, who jvas 
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usually inclined to fuss a little annoyingly 
about the danger and folly of adventures. 

But all Kathleen said was, “ Well, good 
bye; we'll come and see you to-morrow, 
Mabel, 'fhe floral temple at halt-past ten. 
I hope you won't gej: into an ^awful row 
about the motor-car lady.” 

“ 1 iCt’s detect our supper now,” said J immy. 

“ All right,” said Gerald, a little bitterly. 
It is hard to enter on an adventure like this 
and to find the symiJathetic interest of years 
suddenly cut off at the meter, as it were 
Gerald felt that he ought, at a time , like 
this, to have lieen the centre of interest. 
And he wasn't, 'rhey lould actually talk 
about supper. Well, let them. He didn't 
care ! He sfioke with sharj) sierniuiss 
“Leave the pantry window undone foi me 
to get in by when I'vi* done my detecting. 
Come on, Mabel.” He caught her hand 
“ Bags I tile buns, though,” he .kUIccI, by a 
hap])y aftiTthought, and snatcliing the bag 
pressed it on Mabel, and the sound ol four 
boots echoed on the pavement of the High 
Street as the outlines of the lunning Mabel 
grew .small with distance. 

Mademoiselle was in the dravMng-rooiii 
She was flitting h> the window in the waning 
light, reading a lettei. 

“ Ah, noi/s votci ” shi‘ said, unintelligilily. 
“ \'ou are again late, and my little GituIiI, 
w^here is he ? ’ 

'I'his was an avvliil moment Jimm)’s 
detective scheme had not meluded any 
ansiver to this inevitable riuestion. "J’he 
silence was unbroken till Jimmv spoke. 

“ He said he was going t«j bed because he 
had a headache.” And this, ol course, was 
true. 

“'rhis poor Gerald,'’ said mademoiselle, 

“ is it that I should mount him ''omo sup])Or ? *' 

“ lie never eats anything when he’s got 
one of his headaches,” Kathleen said. And 
this also w\is the truth. 

Jimmy and Kathleen went to bed, wholly 
untroubled by anxiety about their brother, 
and mademoiselle pulled out the bundle of 
letters and read them amid the ruins of the 
simple sypper 

“It is ripping being out late like this,” 
said Gerald, through the soft summer dusk 

“ Yes,” said Mabel, a solitary figure plod 
ding along the high road. “ I do hoi^e 
auntie won't be very furious.” 

“Have another bun,” suggested Gerald, 
kindly, and a sociable munching followed. 

It was the'ieCfant herself who opened to a 


very pale and trembling Mabel the door 
• w^hich is api^ointcd for the entrances and 
exits of the domestic staff at Valding 'Ibw'ers, 
She looked over Mabel’s head first, as if she 
expected to see someone taller. Then a 
very small voice said: — 

“ Aunt ! *' 

'I'he aunt started back, then made a step 
tow'ards Mabel. 

“ You naughty, naughty girl,” she cried, 
angrily ; “ how could you give me such a 
fright > I've a good mind to keep you in bed 
f(jr a week for thi.s, mi.ss. Oh, Mabel, thank 
Heaven you’re safe!’' And with that the 
aunt's arms went round Mabel and Mabel’s 
round the aunt in such a hug as they had 
never nu't in before. 

“ Hill you didn't .seem to care a bit this 
nioniing," said xMahel, when she had realized 
I hat hei aunt really had been anxious, realiy 
w'ls glad to have her .safe home again. 

“ How' do you know ? ” 

“ 1 was there listening. Don’t be angry, 
auntie.” 

“ I feel as if 1 never could be angry with 
you again, now I've got you safe,” .said tlic 
auni, surprisingly. 

“ Hut how was it ^ ” Mabel asked. 

“ My dear," said the aunt, impressively, 
“I've been in a sort of isance. 1 think I 
must he going to lie ill. I’ve always been 
fond of ycai, but 1 didn't w-ant to spoil you. 
Hut yesterday, about half-past three, I was 
talking about you to Mr. Lew'^on, at the fair, 
and (jiiite suddenly I felt as if you didn t 
mailer at all. And 1 felt the same when 1 
got your Ic’tier and when those children came. 
And to-day in the nuddli* t»f tea I suddenly 
woke up and realized that ytni were gone. 
It w’as awful. 1 think 1 must be going to 
be ill. Oh, Mabel, why did you do it ? " 

“It was — a joke,” .said Mabel, feebly. 
And then the two went in and the door was 
shut. 

“'rhat’s most uncommon odd,” said Gerald, 
outside ; “ looks hk(‘ more magic to me. I 
don’t feel as if weVl got to the botjtoni of 
this yet, by any manner of means. I’heres 
more about this castle than meets the eye.” 

'riieie certainly was. In this castle 
hapficncd U) be — but it would not be fair 
to Ger.ild to tell you more about it than he 
knew cm that night when he went alone and 
invisible through the shadow-y, great grounds 
of it to look for the oiien window of the 
panelled room. He knew that night no 
more than I have t^Jd you ; but as he went 
along the dewy lawns and through the 
groups of shrubs and trees, where pools lay 
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like giant looking glasses reflecting the (jmet 
sta^^, and iIk* white hinhs ol statues gleamed 
against a background of shadow, he bi'gan 
to feel 'Well, not very excited, not surjirised, 
not anxious, but - dilTereiU. 

^'iu; incident of the invisible rrinccss had 
surprised, the incident of the (.onjunng had 
excited, and the sudden de('ision to be a 
detective had brought its ow'n anxieties ; bet 
all these happenings, though wondeiful and 
unusual, had seemed to be, aitei all, inside 
the circle of jx)ssil)le things -wondeiful, as 
the rheinical experiments are where two 
Iw^uids poured together make fiie; surprising 
as legerdemain, thrilling as a juggler’s dis- 
play, but nothing more. And now a new 
feeling came to him a.s he walked through 
tliose gardens ; by day those gardens were 
like dreams, at night they were like visions. 
He could not sec* his feet as he walked, but 
he saw the movement of the dewy grass- 
blades that his feet displaced. And he had 
that extraordinary, % feeling so difficult to 
describei and yet so real and so unforgetable — 
the feeling that he tras in another world, that 
had covered up and hidden the old world as 
a carpet covers a floor. The floor was ^here 
aU MBerneath/but what he .walked dh 


was the carpet that covered it— and that 
carpet was drenched in magic, as the turf 
was drenched in dew. 

'Fhe feeling was very wonderful; per- 
haps you will feel if some day. There 
are stjll some places in the world where 
it can be felt, but they grow fewer every 
year The enchantment of the garden 
held him. 

“1*11 not go in yet,” he told himself; 
“it’s loo early. And jierhaps I shall 
never be here at night again. 1 suppose 
ij /s the night that makes everything look 
so different ? ” 

Something white moved under a weep- 
ing willow ; white hands parlc-d the long, 
rustling leaves. A white ligure came out, 
a creature \Mth horns and goat’.s legs 
and the head and anus of a boy. And 
Clerald was not afraid. I'hat was the 
most wonderful thing of all, thougli he 
would nevt*r have owned it. 'The white 
thing stii'tched its limbs, rolled on the 
grass, righted itself, and fii.sked away 
at'ross the lawn Still something wiiile 
gleamed under the willow —three .step.s 
Ugaier and (lei aid saw that it was the 
petli‘stal ol a statue -empty. 

“ 'I'hcy come alive,” he said ; and 
another u^hite shape came out of the 
'I’l'iiiple o( Flora and disappeared in the 
lauicls “'rhe statues come alive.'’ 

'I'heie was a crunching of the little stones 
in the gravel of the drive. Something 
enormously long and darkly grey came 
crawling towards him, slowly, heavily. 'I1ie 
moon came out just in time to show its 
shape. It was one of those great li/ards 
that you see at the Crystal Palace, made in 
stone, of the same awful si/e which they 
were millions of years ago when they w'ere 
masters of the world, before Man w'as. 

“It can’t see me,” said Geiald. “I am 
not afraid. //\r come to life, too.” 

As it w'rithed past him he reached out a 
hand and touched the side of its gigantic 
tail. It W'as of stone. Tt had not “come 
alive,” as he had fancied, but 7t^as alive in its 
.stone. It turned, however, at the touch ; but 
Gerald al.so had turned, and was. running 
with all his speed towards the house, 
llecause at that stony touch Fear had come 
into the garden and almost caught him. It 
was Fear that he ran from, and not the 
moving stone beast. 

He stood panting under , the flfth window ; 
when he had climbed to the window^-ledge 
by the twisted net of ivy that clung to the 
wall, he looked hack over the grey slo^e^ V 
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there was a splashing at the fish-pool that 
had mirrored the stars — the shape of {he 
great stone beast was wallowing in the 
shallows among the lily-pads. 

Once inside the tfooin Gerald turned for 
another look. 

The fish - p'»nd 
lay still and dark, 
reflecting the 
moon. 'J'hrough 
a gap in the 
drooplhg willow 
the moonlight 
fell, on a statue 
that stood calm 
and motionless 
on its pedestal. 

Everything was 
in its place now 
in tlie garden. 

Nothing moved 
or stirred. 

“ How extraor- 
dinarily rum!” 
said Gerald “ 1 
shouldn’t have 
thought you could 
go to sleep walk- 
ing through a 
garden and 
dream — like 
that.'* 

He shut the window, lit a match, 
and closed the shutters, Anothi;r 
match showed him the door. He 
turned the key, went out, locked tlie d{)or 
again, hung the key on its usual nail, and 
crept to the end of the passage, lleie he 
waited till the da/./le of the m.iU hes shoiild 
have gone frcim his eyes, and he be fiiicc 
more able to find his way by the moonlight 
that fell in bright patches on the floor 
through the barred, unshuttered windows of 
the hall. 

“ Wonder where the kitchen is ? " said 
Gerald. He had quite forgotten that he was 
a detective. lie was only anxious l<j get 
home and tell the others about that extra- 
ordinarily odd dream that he h.id had in the 
gardens. “ I suppose it doesn’t matter what 
doons I open. I’m invisible all right still, 

I suppose ? Yes ; can’t see my liand before 
my face.” He held up a hand for the 
purpose. “ Here goes.” 

He opened many doors, wandered into 
rooms w'ith furniture dress'ed irt brown 
h6. nd covers* that looked white in that 
strange light, rooms with chandeliers hanging 
in ' ig b^s from the high ceilings, rooms 

VoL xjwliu— 45. 


whose walls were alive with pictures, rooms 
who.se walls were deadened with rows on 
rows of old books, state bedrooms in 
whose great plumed four-posters Queen 
Kliisabeth had no doubt slept. (That queen, 

by the way, must 
have been very 
little at home, for 
she seems to 
have slept in 
every old house 
in England.) Jlut 
he could not find 
the kitchen. At 
last a door 
opened on stone 
steps that went 
up— theic was a 
narrow stone 
jiassagc -- steps 
that w'ent down 
— a door with a 
light under it. It 
was, somehow, 
difTiciilt to put 
out one’s hand 
to that door and 
open it. 

“Nonsense,” 
Gerald told him- 
self ; “ don't b(! 
an ass. Are you 
iiiMsible, or aren’t 
you?” 

'r hen h e 
o|)cncd the door, 
and someone in 
side said 
something 
m a sudden 
rough growl. 

G e 1 a I d 
stood l)a« k 
f 1 a t ten ed 
again.st the 
\\all, as a 
man sprang 
to the doorway and flashed a lantern into 
the passage. 

“All right,” said the man, with almost a 
sol; of relit‘f. “ h was only the door swung 
open, it’.s that heavy — that’s all.” 

“ Blow the door,” said another growling 
voice, “ble.ssed if 1 didn’t think it^was a 
fair cop that time.” 

'I’hey closed the dpor. Gerald did not 
mind. ^ In fact, he rather preferred that it 
should be so. He didn’t like , the look of' 
those men. 'rhere was an air of threat about 




THE STEAk 


Id theif ' {mi^nce even invisibilify- , 
seemed too thin ditsguise. A|id Gere)i^^ 
had seen as much ^ he wanted fid * ''ff e 
had seen that he had been right-about the 
gang. By wonderful luckr-beglnner’s luck, 
a card-player ^^u)ii|,;haVe told him— he had 
discovered a biiic^ary on the very first night 
of his detective career. The men were 
taking .silver out of two great chests, wrapping 
f -at in rags, and packing it in bai/e sacks. 'I'he 
door of the room was of iron, six inches 
thick. It was, in fact, the strong-room, and 
these men had picked the lock. The tools 
they had done it with lay on the floor, on a 
neat cloth roll, such i*s wood-carvers keep 
their chisels in. 

“ Hurry up,’’ Gerald heard. “ You needn’t 
take all night over it.” 

'I’he .silver rattled slightly. ** You're ii 
rattling of them trays like bloomin’ castanets, 
said the gruffest voice. Geralil turned am 
went away, very carefully and very 
quickly. And it is a most curious 
thing that, though he couldn’t find the 
way to the servants’ wing when he 
had nothing else to think of, 
vet now, with his mind full, so 
to speak, of silver forks and 
silver cups, and the (jueslion 
of who might he coming after 
him down those twisting pass 
ages, he w'ent straight as an 
arrow to the door that led 
from the hall to the place he 
wanted to get to. 

As he went the 
happenings took 
words in his mind. 

“The fortunate 
dete('tive,” he told 
him.self, “ having 
succeeded beyond 
his wildest dreams, 
himself left the 
spot in search of 
assistance.” 

But what assist- 
ance? There 


with both hands to do it. You 
the way — the same as you sometimes 
do for simple equations or the dates of the 
battles of the (^ivil War. 

Then with pencil, n(9te-book, a window- 
Icdgt', and all the cleVferness he could find at 
the moment, he wrote : — 

“H?// ^m7v the room ^vfiere the silver is. 
Burglars are hurdling it^ the thick door ts 
picked. ^nd a man for police. I 7vill 
follmv the burglars if they get a7vqy ere 
police arrive on the spot.” 

lie hesitated a moment, and ended 
*^From a P'ncnd. This is not a sell,” 

'rhis letter, lied lightly round a stone by 
mt’ans of a shoe lace, thundered 1?h rough the 
window of the room where Mabel and her 



were, no doubt, thk men wkrk 

men in the house ; 

also the aunt ; but he could not warn them, 
he was tr>o hopelessly invisible to ctirry any 
weight with stradgers. The assistance of 
Mabel would not b^ of much value. The 
police? Before they could be got— and the 
getting of them presented difficulties —the 
burglare^wduld have cleared atay with tbeir 
.saici^^'^ver. 

Gerald stopped and thought h^d ; he b^d 


lAKING SIIVf^R our Of^ TWO GREAT CHRSTS." 

c 

aunt, in the ardour of reunion, were enjoying 
a supfKjr of unusual charm — stewed plums, 
cream, sponge-cakes, custard in cups, and 
cold bread-and-butter pudding. 

Gerald, in hungry invisibility, looked 
wistfully at the supper before he threw* the 
stone. He waited till the shrieks had died 
away, saw |.he« stone picked Up, the warning 
letter reat}."‘ ' 





CASTIE 

“ Nonsense,” said the aunt, growing^Shfanar. 
y How wicked I Of course, it’s a hoax.”^*'' 


SS5 


voices yesterday morning. But I’ll lelt 
tnam’selb'of you, niy lad, with your tricks, 


L-.VT, 1 va aa 0 •* lavruA. VCll* VS J^SU| llljf WIU^ 1TI1.11 JVUM 

“ Oh, do send for the police, like he says,” yoti jaiay rely on that. Blacking yourself all 


wailed Mabel. 

“ Like who says^ ” snapped the aunt. 

** Whoever it is,” ^fabel moaned. 

“ Send for the police at once,” said Gerald, 
outside, in the manliest voice he could find 
“ Youll only blame yourself if you don’t. 
1 can’t do any more for you.” 

“I I’ll set the dogs on you,” cried the 
aunt? 

“Oh, auntie, do/i't/” Mabel was dzfticing 
with agitation. “ It’s true I know it’s true. 
Do - do wake Bates. ’ 

“ I ilott’l believe a word of il,” said the 
aunt. No more did Bates when, owing to 
Mabel’s persistent worryings, hewasawakt^ied. 
But when he had seen the paper, and* had to 
choose whether he’d go to the strong nnjm 
and see that there really wasn’t anytliing to 
believe or go for the police on his bif'ycle, he 
chose the latter course. 

When the police arrived the strong room 
door stood ajar, and the silver, or as much of 
it a.s four men could c.irry, was gone*. 

Gerald’s note-book and |)encil came into 
play again later on that night. It was five in 
the morning before he crept into bed tired 
out, and cold as a stone. 


“ Master Cierald ! ” - it was Eliza’s voice in 
his ears — “ it’s sev<*n o'clock and anothei tine 
day, and there’s been another burglary— - 
My cal^ alive ! ” she screamed, as she drewv 
up the blind and turned towards the bed ; 

“look at his bed, all iTocked with blaf'k, 
and him not there. C)h, Jiminy ! ” U w,is a 
scream this time. Kathleen came running 
from her room ; Jimmy sat up in his bed and 
rubbed his eyes. 

“ Whatever is it ? ” Kathleen cried. 

“ I dunno when I ’ad such a turn.” Eliza 
sat down heavily on a box as she spoke. 

“ First thing his bed all empty and black as 
the chimley back, and him not in it, aiul 
then when I looks again he is in it all the 
time. 1 must be going silly. 1 thought as 
much when I heard them haunting angel 

(To be contimted. 


over like ^ dirty nigger and crocking up your 
clean sheets^, and pillow-cases. It's going 
back of beyond, "'this is.”. 

“ Look here,” saRl' Gerald, slowly ; “ Vm 
going to tell you somethin^.^ 

Eliza simply snorted, and that«w^ rude of 
her ; but then she had had a shock'lM<|^ted 
not got over it. 

“ Can you keep a secret ? ” asked Gerald, 
v(jry earnest, through the grey of his partly- 
rubbed off hlarkle;^. 

“ ^’es,” said Eliza. 

“ 'rhen keep it and I’ll give you two bob.” 

“ But w^hat was you going to tell me ? ” 

“ 'riial. About the two bob and the 
secret. And you keep your mouth shut.” 

I didn't ought to take it,” said Eliza, 
holding out Iilm h.ind cjigeily. “Now you 
get u[), and nimd you wash all the corners, 
Master Gerald.” 

“Oh, I'm so glad you're safe,” said 
Kathleen, when kJi/a Had gone. 

“ Voii didn't seem to care much last 
night," said flerald, coldly. 

“ I (.m’l think how I let you go. I didn’t 
Citrc last night. But when I woke this 
morning and itMiicmbered ! ” 

“'I'hep*, that 'll do it’ll come off on you,” 
said (iciald tliioiigh the rec*k less hugging of 
his sister. 

“How did von get vi.sible?” jimmy asked. 

“It just happened, when she called me - 
the ring came off.” 

“ 'Fell us all about everything,” said 
Kathleen 

“ Not yet,’’ said (icrald, iii>steriou.sly. 


“Where's th*‘ ring?'’ Jimmy a.sked, after 
breakfast. “ J want to have a try now.” 

“ T I forgot It,’’ said (ierald ; “ T expect 
it’s in the bed somewhere.” 

But it wasn’t. 

Kli/a had made the bed. 

“ I’ll .swear there ain’t no ring there,” she 
said. “ I should ’a’ seen it if there had ’a’ 
been.” 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.---Thc attention of all readers of ''The 
Strand Magazine” is called to page 78 in the advertisements, where 
will be found full particulars of a novel and liberal scheme cf Accident 
Insurance specially devised for their benefits 



tenrion ; this w*is the 
biirnnl fur the climax. 
The top of the rake, 
released a sTiny, 




inches, were dri\en 
hy I he force of the 
wind and so hriiiJy 
enihecUled that they 
sustained a man's 
weight. This extra' 
ordinary incident 
occurred during the 
cyclone at Mobile, 
Ala., on Septem- 
ber 27ih, 1906.-- 
Mi'is Lucile Zelnickcr, 
452, Church Strcfl, 
Mobile, Ala. 
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nc\s in the air The interior of the cake was filled with 
bridal roses. As the guests crowded around for a 
better view, the roses were thrown in the air^lmptu- 
iiig all with a shower of ro.se leaves. Then a little 
lass, who had been hidden by the flowers, arose and 
lendertd the bride a boucjuet of roses. U'lic top wa.s 
decorated with ('upids .md scrolls of flowers and fruit. 
After the })an(|uet the cake w'as broken iipaiid the pieces 
)f sugar sculpture were distrihutcd as souvenirs. The 
maker of this w'onderfiil cake is Mr Clarence M. 
I'lel^sch, a young artist of this city. — Mr. Maurice 
Kudolpli, 714, Ihxld Street, W. Hoboken, N.J. 

HOW AN KNCilNK- 
DRIVER SKKS THE 
FORTH BRIDGE 

A lthough 
numerous photo- 
graphs are to be seen 
of the Forth Bridge, 
1 do not remember 
having seen one illus- 
trating the bridge as 
it is seen by the men 
wh(» work trains over 
it. 1 took the enclosed 
snap • shot through 
the look-out glass of 
a locomotive when 
crossing the bridge. 
—Mr. iTenry Hodge, 
72, Clift Terrace, 
Carlisle, 
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A SNAP-SHOT OF A HAI.LOON ACCIDENT 

I SKND you » photograph of Professor K. ’Ihomp- 
son, a well-kuo\%n parachiitisi, hu\ 9 nEan accident 
while a(x>iU two liundretl feet iii llie aiif which almost 
cost him his life. The ruv -ropes wen/ given to Ikivs, 
who were to hold thun ' until the aeronaut should 
shout to let go, hut owing lo a inisuke one set 
of hoys who were in charge of one of the ropes held 
It too long and the lialloon left the ground %ery 
much tilted. 'I'he weight of llic aerimaul r.iused, the 



Iialloon to tear (as is seen in the pit lure), tind the 
|ur.u liiUe,1ja1loon,and inaiit aiiietumlihng tolhi* earth. 
Liirkil) he slrurk some Itli. phone wirc'i and l>roke 
his full. c\ciiluall\ filling on lo a lawn in frimt of the 
post-offirc huikling. lie sustained a few broken ribs, 
a broken leg, .md other |Minful injuries, which kept 
him in the hospit.il for .iboul fiic weeks. The bag 
seen hanging to the trape/e is full ol entrance tickets to 
an amiiseiiienl jiark, which he w'as to distribute over the 
city. The filiotograph 
was taken h> a friend 
of mine in the month 
tif August, 1906, at 
Duluth, Miniiesulii. 

It waA rainy da\, 
and the time of the 
ex|iosure was one one 
hundredth of a second. 

The wires seen in the 
upi^cr part of the pic- 
ture were l>elw'ecn the 
camera and the per- 
former ; they are the 
ones that he fell on. 

-Mr. Chailes E. 

Browne, Roswell, New 
JJ^ico, Dux 



NATURES PbAV THING. 

O N a mountain road b> the wav side at Hornherg, 
111 the Black Forest, (here is a small mechanic.d 
toy, put there hy sonii local artisan. It is conimised 
of a couple of carvi'd and gall) painted fi^iiiis of little 
wooden saw>ers. As the wheel in tlic tiny iiiouiitam 
brook goes round, worked by the iiinning water, the 
saw moves liackuarits and forwards. Iloriilierg is 
near that |xirt of llic Black Forest where Miosl of the 
children’s toys arc made -Mr. LI. \ivian, Woking. 

A PGS J AMP SNVKK 

I SEND voii a photograph of a snake made of 
|>osi.ige'Staii]ps It contains, I believe, from 
fifteen tbouvind totweiiU lliousand stamps. The only 
portion not made of stamps is the lieari, which is of 
black velvet, with eves of while beads, also leelli of 
beads ; the f.ing isa m:iti b stiirk into the mouth. The 
snake was made by Mrs. .Mcinbiirv, of 11 ) de Corner, 
BridfMirt, Dorset, anil took about (lirge years to 
complete. 'The length is four feet nine inches. Mi 
S. tj. Wilconih, M'ddle Street, Yeovil. 
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STRANGE ACCIDENTS TO BEES. 

A FRIEND of mine, knowing tliat 1 was inter- 
ested in the photography of insects, one day 
brought me a bee, spiked on sprig of blackthorn. 
On going to the spot -"a secluded hedge far away 
from any road, and on private property — where the 
bee had l^iceni found, we noticed that ui& spike had 
been facing^ the wind, and that there were a number 
of bees flying overhead between a certain (ield and 
the garden. It seemed a case of unintentional suicide, 
aided by the wind, and this theory was confirmed by 


LEAlMNt. SALMON. 


“^^NE day in early August si\ years ago, wIkmi 
V y \isiting the Big Sevoglo, a tributary of the 
North-West Miramichi, I observed a laige number of 
silmnii al tempting to leap up u\er the nine b^el 
perpendicular fall a short distance above the S»|imn' 



I timed the leaps and countefl tiiiity-three in 
he scene suggested a iinnpie 


Forks. 

forty- five minutes. Tl 
photograph, so the next week fonrul me liatk .U the 
spot with my old five by seven Bl.air caniLr.i an<1 six- 
teen Stanley plates. 1 nuide a raft ol three cedar 
sleeper I i^s bv battening them L geiher with shoil 
boards nailed to tbeir upper sides, and liy mo.uis of 
two suitable lines leading from the up stream end 1 
bad my assistants draw it, with in\<ielr seated on if 
W'ith the camera on its tripod in front nf me, as near 
to (be fall ns I dared to approach, and fasten it 
there. Ibe salmon were 
not leaping so pleniifullv 
as the week before, but I 
snapped nine of my sixteen 
plates the first afternoon, 
and the remaining seven the 
next. It was all guess work 
with a mechanical focus, 
and although I hod, on 
developing them, but one 
perfect picture nut of the 
sixteen plates, 1 felt that 
uft w 


sp * slipped into the sprig containing 
like. This was not a butcher- liird's lai 


T' 


felt 
L was worth 


the resul 

some forty miles to get.’' 
This is the story told by 
Mr. D. G. Smith, Fishery 
Commissioner of New 
Brunswick, who lent the 
writer the negative, that 
a bromide enlargement of 
six feet by four could 
lie mode and added to 
the collection of the Inter - 1 
colonial Railway of 
Canada. Mr. W. E. 
Wingham, Moncton, N.B., 
Canada, 



oui finding another bee in an exactly similar siLualioii, 
but winch had been dead for some days. The first 
bee was alive wlicn broiiglit to me, so was plaecd in 
a “killing bottle.” in the photograph the up|jer 

“ Tig the lower 

lardci.-- Mr. 

C. Bright wen Rowniree, Friends' School, Saflron 

Walden. 

‘ BAND-SKW N ” BOOTS. • 

HE photiigiaph reprrxliiecd here is one of a 
_ foot in a shoe taken by X-ra)S. Whilst experi- 
menting with X-ra\s I wished to see whether the rays 
easily passed through leather, 
and as I wa.s wearing a pair 
of cycling shoe?, guaranteed 
to lie hand'<icwn and having 
no nails in them, I decided 
to lake a photograph of my 
foot. The reason fordc.siring 
no nails w'as on account of the 
fact that the rays cannot pass 
through metal. On develop- 
ing the plate, however, I dis- 
covered tliat the guarantee 
with regard to nans was a 
fraud, as these can lie seen in 
the photograph, aid look as 
though they were driven in by 
an amateur. The Ixines and 
joints of the foot can be clearly 
seen ; the rings are the 
eyelets for fastening the shoes 
with laces.' The ^otpgiapb 
only showsthe sole of the f^t, 
as 1 did not possess at the time 
a plate large enough to take 
the whede of it — Mr. P. W. 
ScbolefUiid, 19 , Timson. 
iFai]swolth| ManghestcyriUllf 
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A CHINESE CHRISTMAS CARD. 

H KKF) is a OhiiK'se Christinas card. It is hand- 
iMiinted on rire-papcr, which is very lirittie. 
The pidgin English at the lop has only lieen intro- 
duced recently, the characters at the side being the 



gietliiig in ('hinesc. I Iiesf c.irtU aie in coniinnii usi 
nniong the n.ili\i‘s ni Chiistims .uni the New \ car. - 
Sergeant- Major L Bliss, The Dull II.'ill, Anlrossan, 
A> rshirc^ 

AN LXCI'JJJ’.NT PIJZZIK; FIND I'llK 
nOii’S OWNER 

'"T''HIS nhotngiaph of dog and puppies was abtmt 
1 to Ge throw'll jiwray as a failure, w'hen on turn- 
ing llie picture sideways it was found that the dug's 
b(xly has the ap|jcaranee of a man's head. We trust 
ihis'picture will prove tol>e an amusing pu/.de to vour 
readers. — Police-Constable Leppingttin and Mr. Clias. 
llaigh, South View, Slrcnsall, Vorks. 









\\ OIM'KAI. IIJ.UMON. 

W M EN looking at tins d awing there will appcMi 
to 1)0 at fust one r ibe upon Iw'o, uiid on 
•>mg the e\es and then loi l.ing again it will seem 
IS (hough iIktc .are two eub s upon one.— Mr. IJ. 
Maeleston, The Ci>ll.ige, Ki csley, Covenlrx 
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A PREHlSrORlC cveusr. 
subject of my photograph is intended to 
X represent a cyrlu^ of the prehistoric i^riod, 
.' nd gained a first prize at a cycle carniv,d held at 
Shrewsbury. The construction of the bicycle is well 
worth stuaying. -Mr. B. Price, i8. Orchard Street, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 






II IS pJiotogmph is of an old coat which formerly 
X worn continuously for forty - three yeans by 

the Rev. Morg^an Jones, w*ho was the curate of Blew* 
bury, and locally known as the Blewbury 
The coat in question, when the miser nrst cbm<^ 
menced his curacy, was a surtout, much the worse 
for w'car ; after some time, however, he had it tumed 
inside out and made ' ^ 

up into a common 
coat. Whenever it 
became rent or torn 
it was as specdilv 
tacked together with 
his of/n hands. At 
length pieces fell 
out and were lost ( 
and, as he found it 
necessary, he cut 
pieces of. the tail 
to make' good the 
upper part, until the 
coat, as shown in 
the. photograph, was 
redu^ to a jacket 
with as many 
patches in it as 
there are days in 
the year. The 
coat is now one 
hundred years old 
and is in ‘my pos- 
session. Mr. 

Caudwell, Fifth 
Avenue, Qumen's 
Park, W. 


in August, 1905, 
during a dull day.^ 
Mr. 1 . F. Browb, 
40^ Exebangi Place, 
New York aty. 


PICTURES IN 
SUGAR, 
original idea 
JL of producing 
fuctures in sugar is- 
essentially English, 
the secret being 
known to few pien 
only, and they^ am. 
consequently In^gmat 
demand. Every part 
of the pidturc lepfo- 
duced here Is made 
entirely of stmte and. 
was exeeutad%y Mr. 


J mes, coRM^ef, 
Westdifr.OT.Bea.--- 
Messrs. H. Hamilton, 
and Cos., i^AtSMiuH. 
bury Court, 

Street, , 







